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CHAPTER I. 

AN UNEXPECTED SUMMONS, 

It is the middle of the summer term, and Oxford is 
full of visitors. It is a perfect afternoon, and the 
river is crowded with craft of every description, from 
the racing eights, with their crews of stalwart athletes, 
to the frailest canvas-covered canoe, carrying only an 
under-graduate and a fox-terrier. Both ashore and afloat 
the scene is enlivened by the presence of fair women, 
decked in the lightest and brightest of summer cos- 
tumes, for the sun is shining as he too seldom shines 
in our vaporous climate ; while here and there groups of 
men, to whom boating is a serious business, are dis- 
cussing racing matters, and criticising the evolutions of 
the various crews. In the midst of one of these groups, 
leaning his back against a tree in a negligent attitude, 
stands a handsome man of some two or three and twenty, 
straight-limbed, tall, and fair. This is our hero, Basil 
Harrington; and the strong-featured, bull-necked man 
addressing him is the captain of the University eight, 
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who have been badly beaten again this year by Cam- 
bridge. 

" Now, it's no use to talk, Barry," says he ; " we must 
have you in the eight next year. We can't go on letting 
the Light Blues walk over year after year, and you would 
be the salvation of the crew. You shall have * stroke,' if 
you'll take it. Now, you can^t refuse." 

" Indeed, I can, and must. You see, it will be my 
last year, and my governor will be awfully annoyed if I 
don't get my degree." 

" Degrees be blowed ! As if we could sacrifice the 
reputation of the whole University for one fellow's de- 
gree. Why, I would rather pay your college fees for 
another year myself than let you off like that." 

What might have been the result of the interview, it 
would be impossible to say; but at this moment the 
conversation was interrupted by the advent of a college 
chum of Barrington's. 

" I've been looking for you all over the shop, Baz," 
said the new-comer (being a good fellow, our hero was 
never addressed by his own name, but was indifferently 
Baz, Bazzy, Barry, Tony, or what not). " Here's a tele- 
gram that came for you just after you went out." 

" Hand it over, then," said Barrington. " I suppose 
it's from old Jones. I half promised to run up to town 
for a day or two when he got back from Paris, and, of 
course, it would not be in his nature to give a fellow 
decent notice. I believe he spends a good part of his 
income on telegrams." 

With this he lazily tore open the envelope, and cast 
his eyes along the lines of the message. A sudden 
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tremor passed over his frame, and the colour left his 
face. 

" What's wrong, old man ? " cried several voices to- 
gether. 

" The governor's ill, and I am afraid it's serious. At 
any rate, it must be something very sudden ; for I had a 
letter from him only this morning, in which he said he 
was first-rate. I can't understand it," he added, " for I 
never knew him a day in bed in my life." 

" The governor," the news of whose illness had caused 
such a sudden break in the eager discussion, was Sir 
Robert Barrington, the oldest representative of an ancient 
family, which had possessed considerable property in 
Essex for the greater part of two centuries. To the pre- 
sent baronet the revenues of his broad acres were not as 
great as might have been expected, the estate being 
encumbered with family charges. It was rumoured, 
nevertheless, that he was rich, and that he had added to 
his wealth by successful speculation. Our hero was his 
second son, and had been brought up in the lap of 
luxury, never wanting any of the comforts of life, and 
being free to indulge his inclinations without restraint. 

Many a youth placed in such a position would have 
given the reins to his pleasures, and led a life of self- 
indulgence, or even dissipation ; but Basil was made of 
sound material, and, though the ease of his circumstances 
had withheld him from exerting his full powers, he was 
by no means a fool, either intellectually or morally. It 
was commonly said that he could do anything that he 
chose ; that he had not actually accomplished more was 
due to an easy-going indifference to distinction. He had 
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never been what might he strictly termed a reading man, 
but he had done better than the average in his examina- 
tions, had earned off several prizes, chiefly in historical 
and literary subjects, and stood well with the heads of 
his college. Outside he had proved himself a fearless 
horseman, a good shot, and an expert oarsman. He was 
endowed with an excellent physique, and good mental 
capacity. What he needed to round off his uncommon 
good qualities was a stimulus to exertion ; and this he 
was destined to receive. 
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CHAPTER II. 
A CATASTROPHE. 

**Th£ best laid schemes o' mice and men gang aft 
a-gley." Our hero had no share in redeeming the aquatic 
reputation of his University : nor did he complete his 
degree as he had hoped to do. The telegram he re- 
ceived was virtually a summons to quit his alma mater^ 
and he returned only to remove his belongings and to 
pay his debts. 

When Basil arrived at home in response to the sudden 
summons, he found his father unconscious, suffering 
from an apoplectic seizure, brought on by the news he 
had just received of a great calamity which had befallen 
him. The doctor was with him, and an eminent physi- 
cian had been summoned from London; but the case 
did not look very hopeful. Lady Harrington, too, who 
had been a sufferer for years from the effects of an acci- 
dent in the hunting-field, had received such a shock from 
her husband's sudden illness that her life also was in 
danger. It was indeed a sad household to which Basil 
returned. 

From the fieimily lawyer he learned particulars of the 
trouble that had brought on his father's illness. As we 
have already stated, the baronet, though no man of 
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business, was given to speculation, and had embarked in 
various undertakings of a more or less risky character. 
Tempted by a high rate of interest, and believing in the 
great capabilities of the countries if their resources were 
properly developed, he had invested largely in Turkish 
and Egj^tian Bonds, which were now rapidly becoming 
unsaleable. Worse than this, company promoters had 
got hold of him, and, working upon his ignorance of 
business ways, had persuaded him to lend his well-known 
and respected name to a variety of doubtful enterprises. 
One of these had lately come to grief, entailing not only 
a serious money loss, but bringing his name into dis- 
repute by association with company jobbers and swind- 
ling speculators. Some of the shareholders were insisting 
on a prosecution of the Directors, and it was the fear of 
this public disgrace, more than his actual losses, that 
had affected the worthy baronet's brain. 

The week that followed Basil's home-coming was a 
melancholy one for him. Naturally depressed by 
anxieties as to the future, he was brought to a condition 
of the utmost misery by the serious illness of both his 
father and his mother. His sensitive nature was so dis- 
turbed by this combination of misfortunes that he could 
settle to no occupation, and lost both appetite and sleep. 
He drew the gloomiest pictures of the future : imagined 
his father in a felon's cell ; thought of emigration for 
himself; and feared the pinch of absolute poverty for 
his mother and sisters. 

He allowed such thoughts to prey upon his mind so 
constantly that there were fears for his own health, and 
his vigorous constitution must certainly have broken 
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down had not an improvement taken place in the con- 
dition of his parents. After some days of anxious un- 
certainty, the baronet began to show signs of mending, 
and the doctors gave hopes of complete recovery. The 
happy news had the eflfect of lifting a weight from the 
mind of Lady Barrington, and enabled her to some ex- 
tent to regain her usual health. This she did the more 
rapidly that she had not been informed of the financial 
disasters that had overtaken her husband. 

In a short time Sir Robert was well enough to be re- 
moved to Brighton, still in the care of his physician, 
where he continued to make rapid improvement. Basil 
had not been allowed to accompany him, for fear his 
presence should tempt him to enter upon business 
matters ; but he had the satisfaction of receiving daily 
reports of his progress. Within a month his father was 
able to return, looking somewhat shaken, but almost his 
own self, and with all his faculties unimpaired. 

With characteristic promptness, the first morning after 
his return he had a long interview with his son, in which 
he sustained his part with combined humility and dignity. 

" Basil, my boy," he said, as soon as they were closeted 
together, " you have heard enough of this sad business to 
know that I have made a fool of myself." 

" Don't say that, father. You have been misled by a 
lot of rascals ; but if you have been foolish in that respect, 
all the world will soon acknowledge that at least you have 
not been a rogue." 

" There are some sorts of folly that are almost as repre- 
hensible as deliberate roguery. If I had listened to the 
advice of wiser persons I should not be in my present 
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position. I have brought it all on myself by unpardon- 
able carelessness and obstinacy, and have doubtless 
ruined some poor souls who trusted in my honour and 
sagacity." 

" As far as your honour is concerned, I have no fear 
that you will not sustain that. It is no use lamenting 
what is unalterable, but I am sure you will do what is 
still possible for the unfortunate shareholders.'* 

" Certainly I shall, Basil, but it will be at the expense 
of the comfort and happiness of those to whom I owe a 
higher duty than to speculators. I fear that you will be 
the greatest sufferer. I shall not be able to keep you at 
Oxford, and you will have to enter some profession at 
once. It will be hard upon you, but I don't see what 
I can do. It would be harder still for your brother to 
give up the army just as he has been gazetted to a cap- 
taincy, and has a chance of distinguishing himself in 
active service, but he will continue to be an expense to 
me : and then your sisters' education must be completed 
some way, and we must find the means to live besides. 
You see exactly how the land lies, and I trust to your 
energy and talents to make the best of the situation." 

" Do not fret for me, father ! I shall see my way to 
something. You know I have already had several 
articles accepted in the magazines, and I might by and 
by make quite a respectable income by writing." 

"That would be too uncertain, and I doubt your 
capability of forcing yourself to continuous work, which 
alone could make literature a profitable occupation. 
You must settle yourself to some profession or business 
that will require steady effort to ensure success, and I 
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am confident it will be the making of your character. 
The army is out of the question on account of your 
age, and I know you have no taste for the law: my 
own idea is that you should go into the Church. I have 
no good living that I could put you into myself but, 
with your abilities, you would be sure to make your way." 

" I have thought about it myself, father, and have no 
disinclination for the clerical profession ; but I have an 
idea that a man has no business to go into that sort of 
thing unless he has a special call for it." 

" I quite respect your feeling, my boy, and honour you 
for it : but, after all, there is a great deal of nonsense 
talked on this subject. How many of those who go into 
the Church, do you think, feel an irresistible call to the 
work? And with how many of those who fancy they 
have a call, is it merely a superficial sentiment, or the 
outcome of parental influences ? Many of the most use- 
ful and successful clergymen I have known have come 
from the ranks of those whom you would least suspect 
of deep inward emotion : but they have been manly 
fellows who would have done any work they undertook 
with all their might. Those are the sort of men, if I 
may say so, that God wants for His work. But why, 
again, is clerical duty especially God's work ? Is it not 
God's work for a lawyer to see justice done, or for a 
workman to do honest service in any craft ? No doubt 
there are those who have a special call to the ministerial 
office, but if the Church were only served by such she 
would have many vacant parishes : and, indeed, if all 
who felt diffidence in themselves drew back, it would be 
ill for the Church ; for the very feeling of diffidence is 
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sometimes a sign of special aptitude, and speaks the 
honesty of the individual. Now, do not think I would 
persuade you against your own deliberate judgment, 
but that is just my way of looking at the matter. If you 
choose to go in any other direction I have no desire to 
coerce you." 

"Well ! father," concluded Basil, " I am much of your 
way of thinking, and am glad you have spoken so plainly ; 
but I must have time for consideration. In any case you 
need not fear that I shall feel it a hardship if I have to 
take a humble curate's position, and live on my stipend." 
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CHAPTER III. 

BOWING TO THE STORM. 

The baronet's recovery was looked upon by all his 
friends as remarkable. Still more remarkable, and doubt- 
less not without its effect upon the rehabilitation of 
his bodily health, was the calm manner with which, 
after the first shock, he regarded his embarrassing cir- 
cumstances. Even when he learnt that he would have to 
appear in the dock as a criminal — for the threatened 
prosecution was duly instituted — he preserved an equable 
demeanour, and went about his affairs as if nothing un- 
usual were pending. Not that he did not feel his posi- 
ion acutely ; but, confident in the integrity of his actions 
— ^at least, in his honest intentions — he hoped to escape 
conviction as a felon. He was even prepared, if the jury 
should put the worst construction on his case, to undergo 
his punishment, as the just penalty of his reckless specu- 
lation. 

We need not enter into the details of the trial. 
Suffice it to say that Sir Robert Barrington was ex- 
onerated from all guilty knowledge of the frauds per- 
petrated, though the judge commented severely on his 
folly in allowing himself to be made a ready tool for 
designing knaves. 
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So much was satisfactory; but now remained the 
problem of making provision for the future, and repay- 
ing, as he had determined to do, the money subscribed 
by the unfortunate shareholders who had been duped by 
the fraudulent prospectus issued under the sanction of 
his name. It was found impossible to keep up the 
establishment at Wharton Hall, the family seat, which 
was therefore let on a yearly tenancy to a wealthy brewer, 
who was about to build a palatial residence for himself in 
the neighbourhood. The household was removed to 
London, in order that Sir Robert might be upon the spot 
to take a more active part in a business in which he had 
long had an interest as sleeping partner ; and a house 
was taken at Highbury, partly for the convenience of 
Basil, who had elected to pursue his theological course 
at St. John's Hall, as the least expensive way of pre- 
paring himself for the Church. His eldest sister, now 
nearly nineteen, was installed as housekeeper, and the 
younger girls were placed at a suitable school in the 
neighbourhood. 

It was a great trial to the baronet to leave his ancestral 
home, and to allow a stranger to establish himself under 
a roof which had been sacred to Barringtons for so many 
generations. It was a sad wrench to every member of 
the family ; but one and all bore themselves bravely, and 
were soon settled happily in their new abode. If it 
lacked in magnificence as compared with what they had 
been accustomed to, it was not wanting in comfort; 
while its more contracted limits, and the greater personal 
interest of each individual in its economy, brought them 
nearer to each other, and strengthened the ties of affec- 
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Hon. Sir Robert, fixed in his determination to retrieve 
his fortunes, and to make restitution to those whom he 
had unintentionally injured, applied himself to business 
with a zeal that added new interest to his life; while 
Lady Harrington actually seemed to have benefitted by 
the change of scene and circumstances. The weakness 
and lassitude which had become chronic with her were 
possibly in some d^ee the result of habit, and the resig- 
nation of herself to what she had made up her mind was 
to be lifelong illness. At any rate, in her new abode her 
spirits revived, and in a short time she was able to 
interest herself in domestic arrangements to an extent 
that she had not done for years. The cheerful society of 
her eldest daughter, who hitherto had been absent at 
school the greater part of the year, and had been chiefly 
concerned in her own pleasures during the holidays, 
doubtless had much to do with the change ; while the 
daughter herself found a new delight in the performance 
of household duties, and in kindly attentions to her 
invalid mother. So what appeared at first as an over- 
whelming calamity, being met in a spirit of resignation 
and brave effort, proved, in fact, as all our calamities are 
meant to be, a blessing in disguise. 
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A BIT OF OLD ENGLAND. 

Having spent three years at Oxford and being 
possessed of a sound knowledge of Greek and Latin : 
having, moreover, read some theology while at College 
from an interest in current controversy, Basil was enabled 
to make his course at Highbury unusually short. After 
a little more than a year he was ordained as deacon and 
nominated to the curacy of Bloxham-juxta- Norbridge. 
As the reader may not be acquainted with this important 
locality, we cannot do better than transcribe Basil's 
description of the place, and his work in it, from a letter 
to his father. 

" My dear Father, 

" I sent you a short note just to say I 
had arrived here safely. Now I must try and tell you 
something about my new surroundings. First about 
Norbridge, for in reality Bloxham is not only juxta Nor- 
bridge but I might say proxime juxta^ for you can't tell 
where the one place begins and the other ends. What 
can have induced them to build two churches so close 
together I cannot conceive, for ours is within bowshot of 
Norbridge Church, and right away in one corner of the 
parish. Possibly, as Bloxham is by far the older church. 
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the village was once a more important place than Nor- 
bridge, and the latter town arose like an old-world 
Birmingham or Sheffield, from some local development 
of trade or commerce. Norbridge, however, is old enough. 
I suppose there is not a house in it less than a hundred 
years old, except an aggressive red-brick villa built by a 
local butcher at one end of its single long street. At one 
time it was an important posting town, and it still 
possesses a fine old hosteby, which is as quiet as a 
monastery except on market days. We are six miles 
from a railway station, and far from any great town ; so 
the place is dull enough to those who like stir. You 
could stand almost any morning and look from end to 
end of the street without seeing a soul, the only obstruc- 
tion to your view being an enormous sycamore which 
stands in one of the footways. 

" Houses here are wonderfully cheap. In fact their 
owners would almost pay you to live in them. You can 
get a small mansion for about ten pounds a year, and 
many quite good houses are occupied by farm-labourers 
at nominal rents. The house I am living in, which is 
the parish-clerk's, is a most interesting edifice. I could 
not tell you how many rooms there are in it : my suite, 
which need not be despised by a royal prince, is on the 
first floor, and is approached by a broad staircase with 
carved newels and panelled walls. The room in which I 
am writing is wainscotted with oak as dark as night, and 
opposite me is a carved chimney-piece which would soon 
be transferred to some museum if it were discovered. 
But then nobody ever comes here. For my sumptuous 
apartments I pay the sum of ten shillings a week, and 
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am well served by the clerk's wife and daughter. As 
everything eatable here is ridiculously cheap, and there 
are no dissipations, except an occasional travelling 
menagerie or wax-work show, to tempt me to extrava- 
gance, I shall be able to save half my stipend, if I don't 
get married ! 

" Our church is a most delightful old place. The 
nave and chancesJ are Norman, and happily unrestored. 
Though it looks a fair size outside, the walls are so thick 
that there is only sitting room for about fifty people on 
the ground floor. The gallery is occupied by the choir. 
(Oh ! the choir ! !). There is a grand Norman doorway, 
and a really fine perpendicular tower. (What a business 
there must have been in tower building in the fifteenth 
century !) Then the font ! One of the finest and best 
preserved Norman ones in the country — figured in some 
of the architectural books. 

" Lastly, the rector ! How shall I describe him ? A 
most interesting old boy (bachelor), more antiquary than 
parson. He lives on antiquities — he even brings them 
into his sermons, so they tell me. I believe he knows 
every old stone in the Diocese, and he has kept me 
trotting round most of the time since I have been here 
inspecting churches, barrows, Roman camps, and I 
don't know what. You know I take an interest in these 
things myself, but I have had more than my fill this last 
week. The rectory, which is a splendid old half-tim- 
bered house, is just like a museum : every room being 
crowded with specimens. 

" I am getting into wonderfully good habits. As there 
is positively nothing to do at night, I go to bed very 
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early and rise with the lark. I am writing this before 
breakfast, but must stop now as I have a wedding to do 
at ten o'clock and it is already past nine/' 

An extract from a later letter will give a better descrip- 
tion of his own life in this old-world place than anything 
I can write. 

" You have no idea what a jolly place this is. It suits 
me to a T. I feel, however, sometimes, that it might 
easily become a hot-bed of idleness for me, — there is so 
little to do. If it were not for literary work, I might be 
in danger of dying of ennui: but between reading and 
writing I manage to fill up my time. Of course I am 
getting to know some people, and never lack for society 
when I want it. 

" 1 continue my early rising, and find it agrees with 
me wonderfully well. Indeed, the early morning hours 
are so fresh and invigorating that I can only regret I 
have wasted so many of them hitherto. On fine summer 
mornings I often climb to the top of a low hill that over- 
looks the town, and sit there with my book, or try my 
hand at making verses (by the way, you will see some- 
thing of mine in next month's Scribbler) : but my 
favourite place for this diversion is on the top of the 
church tower. I have arranged a seat for myself behind 
the parapet, and there I can sit quite undisturbed and 
contemplate all that is going on below me. I find 
thoughts come more freely here than anywhere else ; but 
apart from the inspiration I get from my elevated posi- 
tion, it is worth the trouble of mounting the 123 steps (I 
count them every time I go up and down) for the sake 
of the view. All the sleepy town lies below you, — the 

B 
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irregular houses, with their long gardens and laden 
orchards stretching out behind them ; the white, sinuous 
road, and the still brighter river, which is crossed at the 
entrance to the town by a bridge of many arches ; the 
background of rich oak woods ; and away in the distance 
a range of softly outlined hills. Here I dream away many 
an hour ; nor do I think my time is wasted. 

" I am getting greatly interested in the people here. 
Though the parish is a large one, it is not thickly popu- 
lated, and I think I know nearly every one. Most of the 
visiting amongst the poor falls upon me, and I confess it 
is not the least agreeable part of my work. One is able 
to get so much nearer to these unsophisticated country 
people than to the working classes in great towns, or even 
in a place like Oxford. It is impossible to know people's 
lives when their residence is so unsettled and their 
habits are so unsocial. But here, from one and the 
other, you can get at the whole life history of everybody, 
and this without encouraging idle gossip. Everyone is 
interested in his neighbour's doings, and acquainted with 
all his circumstances. Indeed, life is more healthy and 
human," 

With such surroundings, and in such manner, Basil 
passed the first year of his clerical life. He would gladly 
have spent a much longer time in such congenial circum- 
stances, had he been permitted : but it was ruled other- 
wise. The rector's health had been failing somewhat, 
when he decided to engage the services of a curate. Up 
to that time he had performed all the duties of the parish 
himself; but feeling the approach of age, and his favour, 
ite hobby, moreover, occupying a good deal of his time 
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and enei^, he had sought to husband his strength by 
delegating part of his work to another. The winter that 
followed Basil's first summer at Bloxham greatly tried 
his diminished powers, and he was obliged to go abroad 
in the spring. For a time the work went on without 
him, Basil receiving assistance from neighbouring clergy : 
but, as the months went on, and the old rector did not 
make substantial improvement, he resigned his living, 
and a new incumbent was appointed who had no need 
of a curate. 

So Basil was suddenly and unexpectedly put out of his 
curacy, and with much regret compelled to seek another. 
Being most anxious not to become, even for a time, a 
charge upon his father, he accepted the first position 
that offered, and was shortly installed as curate of 
Coalville. 
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CHAPTER V. 
COALVILLE. 

Persons who have been accustomed to live in the quiet 
country, or even in a well-ordered city, can form no 
conception of the conditions of life in some of the 
more squalid and desolate mining and manufacturing 
districts of " merrie England." The horrors of the 
Potteries and the Black Country of Staffordshire, or of 
the chemical towns of the Liverpool district, would be 
incredible to many who have not seen them for them- 
selves. How life can be supported under such depressing 
circumstances will ever be a mystery; but the fact re- 
mains, thousands of our fellow-creatures are born and 
brought up, marry and beget children, grow old and die, 
in places that would be almost unendurable for a single 
day to persons of cultivated taste and sensitive nature. 

It was to such a district that our hero was called, 
Coalville being in the heart of one of the most desolate 
regions of manufacturing England, surrounded on all 
sides by collieries, ironworks, and chemical manufac- 
tories. His heart sank within him at all he saw when he 
first visited the place to have an interview with the vicar. 
Coming from the antipodean beauties of Norbridge, it 
seemed like a sudden descent from high heaven to the 
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pit of darkness. Had he given way to his natural feel- 
ings, he would have turned again, and sought pastures 
new ; but the very gloom and horror of the place, and 
the degradation of the people, inspired him with a long- 
ing to do something, if it were possible, to brighten life 
there. Surely, here, if anywhere, was a call to duty. 

It was about mid-day when he arrived at Coalville 
station, which was a mile from the village. It was a hot 
day in July, and the sun shone brilliantly where it was al- 
lowed to ; but here the sky was overcast by a murky cloud 
of smoke, which its rays could hardly pierce. This smoke 
cloud never entirely lifts in these parts, even on Sundays ; 
for, though on the Day of Rest work for the most part 
ceases, the furnaces must be kept going, and thus per- 
petual fires are maintained in the service of Mammon. 

Just outside the station a crowd of men was gathered, 
and some commotion was going on. Having heard 
something of the manners and customs of the natives, 
Basil guessed it was a fight ; but in this he was mis- 
taken, for the centre of interest proved to be an " Aunt 
Sally " establishment, which was doing a roaring trade. 
Though it was Tuesday morning, nearly half the working 
population was at large ; for many of the works were only 
running half-time, owing to slackness of trade. Conse- 
quently, not only was " Aunt Sally " thriving, but the 
public-houses were thronged, and there were loafers at all 
the street comers. There were female loafers, too, at 
the house doors and " entries," where the slatternly wives 
of the male idlers seemed to spend half their time. From 
one of these women Basil received directions to the 
vicarage. 
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Coalville proved to be a scattered village in the midst 
of other similarly doleful places. The houses straggled 
along the roads, so that it was hard to determine the 
boundaries of the several townlets. And such houses ! 
Looking down any street, there was hardly a perpen- 
dicular line to be seen. Chimneys leaned this way and 
that, roofs were sunken, doors and windows out of the 
square, and the walls were only prevented from falling in 
all directions by iron ties running through the buildings 
from side to side; for the whole ground was honey- 
combed with coal mines, and was continually giving way 
in one place or another. In fact, the district was subject 
to chronic earthquake. 

The scene generally was so novel to Basil that he 
walked leisurely along the road, pausing here and there 
to take in some new feature. He leaned upon the rail- 
ing of a canal bridge, and watched the operations at 
an adjoining forge. Puddlers, stripped to the waist, 
stood before furnaces heated to so intense a pitch that 
they dazzled the eyes even in daylight, and stirred the 
roaring fires with long iron rods. Now and again the 
doors of a furnace were opened, and fresh fuel thrown 
into its gaping mouth, scarcely lessening, even for a mo- 
ment, its fierce white heat ; or a glowing mass of iron 
was suddenly withdrawn, and dragged (literally) in hot 
haste to the tilt hammer, where it was roughly prepared 
for the next process of manufacture, amidst a continuous 
blaze of sparks. Further away was a rolling-mill, where 
they were making bar iron, the red-hot metal passing 
rapidly through the rollers from side to side with an un- 
dulating movement suggestive of fiery serpents. As they 
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wriggled through from one side, they were seized with 
pincers by their tormentors on the other, and sent be- 
tween a second pair of rollers in the reverse direction ; 
and thus backwards and forwards continually. The 
gloom of the mill, dimly illumined by the glowing 
metal, and revealing but indistinctly the forms of the 
men, suggested strongly a scene in the lower regions. 

While Basil stood watching these processes, almost 
with fascination, a hideous sound smote upon his ear, 
followed by others of a similar kind from all sides ; at 
the same time the rattle of the machinery gradually 
ceased, and the men laid down their tools. It was the 
dinner hour, and the steam whistles were sounding a 
halt in the day's labours. Basil kept his place on the 
bridge that he might watch the toilers as they passed to 
their homes, and see what sort of stuff his prospective 
parishioners were made of. He was eyed, in turn, by 
many a grimy face, and remarks were freely passed upon 
his appearance. From these he gathered that there was 
not much natural deference in Coalville to those of his 
calling. 

The stream of workers not only filled the road ; but 
the towing path of the canal was thronged with passen- 
gers both male and female, for female labour was largely 
in demand in some of the lighter trades. It was the first 
time Basil had come directly in contact with the female 
factory operative ; and, unfortunately for his opinion of 
her, he had lighted upon perhaps the very worst type of 
her class. Coarse in dress and unrefined in features, the 
girls and women who passed him were not prepossessing ; 
but when he listened to their conversation, as he could 
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not help doing, he was something more than shocked. 
Obscene jests and rude gestures were addressed to the 
men, and received from them unblushingly ; while blas- 
phemous expressions passed the lips of some of the 
women, with as much ease and shamelessness as if they 
had been men. Our hero turned away in disgust and 
pursued his course. 

He stood again for a while, before he had gone many 
yards, to gaze upon some mighty blast-furnaces, great 
towers, like inland lighthouses, belching forth huge vol- 
umes of flame, which swayed and flickered in the breeze. 
The wind, coming in fitful gusts, tempered the heat of 
the sun ; but at the same time raised suffocating clouds 
of black dust : for the paths were all made of cinders, 
rapidly converted by the traffic into the finest of powder, 
which in places was ankle-deep. 

Having proceeded nearly a mile, and still not seeing 
the church, Basil enquired again of a small boy, " Can 
you direct me to the church, my boy ? " The youngster 
gazed upon him with open mouth, and answered, 
" Whaat?" "Can you tell me where the church is?" 
" Whaat church ? " " Why, Coalville church." " Father 
Morby's ? " (This was the name by which the vicar was 
popularly known.) "Yes." "Yer go past Thompson's forge 
yonder, and turn deown the line (lane) on the roight, and 
yow'll coom aout slick agen it." 

Thompson's forge being indicated, the next question 
was how to get past it, for at the moment it was pouring 
forth from a dozen chimneys a dense cloud of black 
smoke, which swept down upon the road and obliterated 
everything. Supposing he should succeed in passing 
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through without suffocation ; in what condition would he 
re-appear ? However, it had to be done, so he shut his 
mouth and dashed through the foul mass. As he 
emerged breathless on the other side he ran into the 
arms of a clergyman, who proved to be Mr. Morby, 
making his way to meet him on the road. 

The vicar was amused at this unceremonious intro- 
duction, and assured Basil that he would soon get used 
to smoke and fire. Together they proceeded towards 
the vicarage. On the road they passed the church, a 
dingy Georgian building with a square red-brick tower. 
The churchyard wall was inscribed in large characters — 
" This way to Rome, change at Coalville Junction," 
which was a sufficient indication of the church-principles 
of the vicar. The point of the joke, the latter himself 
explained in the fact that a new railway station under 
that name had just been opened in the neighbourhood. 

The graveyard itself was crowded with head-stones and 
monuments, and overgrown with rank, blackened grass. 
Near the wall, on one side, stood a white marble cross, 
much chipped and shattered, although evidently not long 
erected. This, Basil learnt, had been brought to such a 
condition by the deliberate mischief of passers by, many 
of whom threw missiles at it in contempt for the sacred 
symbol. Since the vicar had come to the parish with 
his ritualistic notions, the form of the cross had become 
so hateful to some of the people that they would not 
endure it even upon a grave. 
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THE VICAR OF COALVILLE. 

Luncheon being already spread, Basil, having refreshed 
himself with a wash, was ushered by the vicar into the 
dining-room, and introduced to the various members of 
his family, at least to such of them as were at home. It 
was a characteristic clerical family, numerous and hearty : 
though three were away at boarding-school, the table 
was well filled. There was a grown-up daughter, and a 
son just merging into manhood, with three small children, 
too young yet for school. Mrs. Morby was a somewhat 
querulous-looking woman of forty-five, whose temper had 
doubtless been tried by the labours and anxieties of 
bringing up a numerous family on a limited income. 
The same cause might account for the impatient and un- 
sympathetic manner of the head of the house. He had, 
indeed, been troubled beyond most men, both in his 
domestic circle and in his parish, as Basil afterwards 
discovered. 

Conversation at luncheon was of a general character, 
chiefly concerning the place and people. The vicar had 
not been long in charge of the parish himself, and neither 
he nor his wife had much to say in favour of their sur- 
roundings. Indeed there was little in their outward 
circumstances to brighten lives already not too cheerful 
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The meal being over, the vicar and Basil retired to 
the study to talk — shall we say ? — business. The conver- 
sation was opened by Mr. Morby saying : 

" You will judge, from what you have seen and heard, 
Mr. Barrington, that my position in this parish is not 
the most comfortable imaginable. A\Tien I took the duty, 
I found everything in a dead-and-alive condition: the 
former incumbent was a narrow evangelical, and the 
service was little better than that of a Methodist meeting- 
house. I flatter myself I have already done something 
to make it brighter ; but I have met with nothing but 
opposition from the majority of the parishioners, who 
are conservative to a ridiculous degree. When I came 
first, I found that sittings were let in the chancel, and I 
caused the greatest offence by having the pews removed 
and choir-stalls substituted. Even now the people's 
warden, a most objectionable man, insists on sitting in 
the choir, and hangs his hat on one of the finials as a 
protest against what he thinks is popery. I have been 
trying to organize a decent choir, but I can get scarcely 
a man to join it, though there are plenty in the parish 
who can sing ; while the boys make a constant jest of 
the wearing of a surplice, and sometimes cause unseemly 
disturbances in the service. In other matters affecting 
points of Catholic doctrine and usage there is the bitterest 
opposition to what are styled my innovations, and at the 
present time I am threatened with prosecution by emis- 
saries of the Church Association. By the way, I never 
asked you as to your own views : I trust you will be able 
to support me in my efforts to make our church service 
worthy of its great capabilities." 
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Now, to tell the whole truth, Basil had no particular 
views in church matters. He liked a cheerful service, 
but was not a ritualist as generally understood. At the 
same time he did not attach such a serious meaning to 
ritualistic practices as many timid church people, and 
was quite willing to accept another's lead where no great 
principle was involved. So he answered : 

'* I have always been accustomed to what would be 
called a * high ' service, and shall gladly help to make 
the services here as full and reverential as possible. 
Still I do not consider outward ceremonials of so much 
importance that I would press my views against those 
who sincerely objected to them." 

" Nor would I," replied the vicar, " if I saw that the 
objections were really conscientious: but if I had not 
been firm to my convictions we should have made no 
progress at all. Everything I have introduced has been 
resented: they objected at first to my preaching in a 
white surplice ; they would have torn my cassock from 
my back if they had dared; scarcely any one would 
come to early Communion ; and even the chanting of the 
Psalms was bitterly opposed for a long time. When one 
has to deal with such people it is necessary to take a 
firm stand." 

" Personally," said Basil, " I have no objection to any 
of these things, and in any case it is for you to carry out 
your own ideas. My only concern would be to conciliate 
opposition as far as possible, and to promote peace in 
the parish." 

The vicar, having shown himself to be a person of 
extreme views, and one who would not mildly brook 
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opposition, it may be wondered that Basil should have 
been so ready to ally himself with him ; and that he, on 
his part, should accept the services of one to whom 
questions of ritual and primitive practice were evidently 
of small moment But this was some twenty years ago, 
when it was not so easy as it is now to find a young man, 
of good qualifications in other respects, educated to such 
high views as the vicar held. It was a time when in 
many parishes a like struggle was going on, and progres- 
sive vicars often had to accept such aid as they could 
get. As for Basil, he had conceived a strong desire to 
come and work amongst these English heathen, for so 
they appeared to him; and he looked upon such diflfi- 
culties as exercised the soul of the vicar as hardly worth 
considering. In his simplicity he did not know how 
deep a gulf could be made between a clergyman and his 
people by differences of opinion as to the proper cut of 
the outer garments of religion. 

Nevertheless, it was not without some misgivings that 
he wended his way back to the railway station. The 
parish was evidently in a state of disturbance, and he 
would certainly be drawn into the turmoil. Perhaps, he 
consoled himself, he would be able to throw oil on the 
troubled waters. Then the people! What could be 
done with such people as he had seen that day ; and 
there seemed to be very few much above their standard, 
so far as he could learn. Well ! they were human at 
any rate, and not past reclamation. All the more reason 
for arduous effort that they were sunk so low. Even 
the thought of dwelling in such a vile place was repug- 
nant to him; though, in justice to his character, he 
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would never have allowed this to deter him from duty's 
call. Loving, as he did, beauty, peace, and order, here 
were ugliness, discord, and disorder. The very features 
of the land were destroyed past recognition ; hideous " pit 
banks," and heaps of " slag," or chemical refuse, hiding 
the gentle curves of hill and dale. The streams were 
polluted; the highways and byways were reeking with 
filth ; and the sky was hidden from view by clouds of 
man's making, — not translucent, like nature's mists, but 
dense, dark, and sullen. The quiet which he had found 
so inspiring to thought at Bloxham, would here be re- 
placed by perpetual disturbing sounds, the roaring of 
furnaces, the rushing of steam, the clanging of hammers 
small and great, and the rattle of machinery. There was 
nothing refreshing to the eye ; dilapidated buildings were 
all around, hideous erections crowned each colliery shaft, 
broken machinery and old boilers occupied waste spots, 
and disorder reigned everywhere. The trees were black- 
ened skeletons, and such rank grass as grew here and 
there was thick with soot. The people for the most 
part were ill-clad and ill-looking, and their manners cor- 
responded with their looks. This was the place in which 
Basil's lot was now cast : little wonder that he shuddered 
at the thought, and felt like a martyr going to executioa 
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NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 

In the course of a few weeks Basil was settled in his 
new parish. These weeks he had spent for the most part 
with his parents in London. Here things were going on 
smoothly : his father's health continued satisfactory, and 
he was devoted to business ; his mother was still in good 
spirits ; and there was the best of news from the soldier- 
brother in India. He, having of course been acquainted 
with the altered state of his father's affairs, was making a 
great effort to keep his expenses within his income as far 
as possible, and had made few calls on the parental purse. 
Refreshed by this short spell of home pleasures, our 
hero entered upon his duties in his new sphere with zeal 
and energy. His first business was to get to know the 
people amongst whom his work lay. He had taken lodg- 
ings in the house of a respectable working man, a foreman 
in a large engineering establishment, who, though not a 
member of the Church, was a right good fellow, and 
became the means of enlarging his acquaintance with a 
class which is not easily approachable. Tom Richardson 
?ras a man of a type not uncommon in manufacturing 
localities; self-educated, but shrewd, intelligent, and 
thoughtful. He professed no religion, but worshipped 
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science (by which he meant chiefly steam, electricity, and 
machinery), and progress. He believed that religion was 
a defunct superstition, and that material prosperity was 
at the root of morality and happiness. He had read 
some socialist literature, and confidently looked forward 
to the time when the governments of the world, demo- 
cratic of course, would possess the raw "materials and 
means of production, and everyone would have an equal 
chance in the race for wealth. He had a natural gift of 
expression ; and though he often used high-sounding 
words without clearly understanding their meaning, he 
spoke well and forcibly. 

Richardson had a wife, a buxom, cheery creature, bred 
in the wholesome country, and a devoted worshipper of 
her husband, than whom she did not believe there was a 
wiser or more eloquent man in the world. It was her 
delight to sit in the kitchen of an evening, or in the 
parlour on Sundays, and listen to him discussing religion 
or politics with an opponent. How attentively she 
followed his every word, even when she knew nothing of 
the subject, and how her face lighted up when he 
seemed to have made a good point ! In truth, Tom's 
conceit in his abilities was in great measure due to her 
encouragement. 

We have drawn Tom Richardson's portrait thus fully, 
because he is destined to play a somewhat prominent 
part in the drama which is about to be enacted. Let us 
now introduce two of the other characters. 

One of the first calls Basil made was, in the company 
of Mr. Morby, upon the vicar's church-warden, Mr. 
Matthew Holdsworth. He was the working partner of a 
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huge concern, trading under the name of " The Railway 
Engineering and Plant Company." He had commenced 
business in a small way on his own account in the early 
days of railway enterprise, and, having great practical 
ability, had soon established a large connexion. Limited 
capital, however, had prevented his extending the busi- 
ness as rapidly as he wished : so at different times he 
had taken into partnership men of means, though he had 
always retained the direction of affairs himself. At the 
present time he had two such partners ; one a London 
financier, who seldom visited the works ; the other a man 
of good family, whose father had been associated with 
him in earlier days, and whose sister he had married. 
With his partners' abundant capital he had gradually 
made the business one of the largest manufacturing con- 
cerns in the country. 

They found Mr. Holdsworth sitting in his study, or 
his office, as he preferred, with matter-of-fact accuracy, to 
call it ; for, although in his private house, and seldom 
used during regular business hours, it was much more an 
office than a study. Books there were none, except such 
as related to business, — directories, patent lists, engineer- 
ing papers, etc. The room was furnished substantially 
but plainly : a Turkey carpet covered the floor ; there 
was an ample desk with nests of drawers for himself; 
while other desks and a long drawing table were provided 
for clerks and draughtsmen who often, when work was 
pressing, or important estimates were being prepared, 
made overtime here, where they could be under the 
master's eye. Shelves and pigeon-holes lined the walls, 
and files of papers were suspended round the room. 

c 
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The great manufacturer raised his head as the two 
entered, and Basil was able to study his physiognomy. A 
strong-featured, stern-looking face it was ; eyes small and 
piercing; nose wide; mouth straight, and made to appear 
straighter by the manner of cutting the moustache. His 
hair, which had been reddish, was turning grey ; the top 
of his head was bald and shiny, showing the sutures of 
the skull with unusual distinctness ; while a thick stiff 
beard was trimmed almost close to his face. He appeared 
to be about sixty-five years of age, but still possessed of 
much vitality ; a man of great determination and practical 
good sense, but of little refinement He did not rise as 
the vicar and Basil advanced towards his table, but for 
the moment returned to the consideration of the paper 
he was looking at. 

" I am afraid we are disturbing you," said Mr. Morby. 

'* Not at all ! I am glad to see you. Pray be seated. 
You know I am always a busy man and have little time 
for talk. I suppose this is the new curate." 

" Yes ! This is Mr. Harrington. Mr. Barrington, Mr. 
Holdsworth ! Mr. Holdsworth, you must know, is my 
right hand in all good works, and my chief supporter in 
the parish." 

" Tut ! tut ! Mr. Morby. It's little I've done : nothing 
to talk about." 

In truth, what Mr. Holdsworth had done was nothing 
to talk about, considering his great wealth, and the motives 
that had inspired his generosity. He cared little about 
the principle involved in the vicar's changes, but he had 
the strongest personal dislike to his fellow-warden, and 
to some of his supporters, and so had provided the means 
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for carrying out the objectional innovations. Add to this 
that he had a favourite daughter who was interested in 
church work, and who knew better than anyone else 
where to find the soft places in his nature, and you per- 
ceive all the merit that there was in his actions. 

The interview with this great man was a short one. 
He asked a few questions about Basil's previous 
experience, spoke of the vicar's difficulties, and then 
excused himself from further talk by the pressure of 
business. 

The relations between the vicar and the people's warden 
were so strained that he did not venture to accompany 
Basil in his call upon that functionary. He was a colliery 
manager, of as stern a temper as Matthew Holdsworth, 
and even less refined. Not that he was an ill-disposed 
man, but one who was evidently determined not to be 
put upon. He was much younger than the vicar's chief 
supporter, and a man of considerable local influence. 
His name was Ezekiel Rawson. In parenthesis it may 
be remarked that nearly all the common Christian names 
amongst these people are Biblical, a survival no doubt of 
the wave of Methodism which passed over the country 
many years ago, and which has left a permanent impression 
upon the district, noticeable in various ways. Such 
unusual names as Noah, Enoch, Joel, Hezekiah, etc., are 
of constant occurrence. 

Mr. Rawson, his day's work being done, was not so 
eager to dismiss the new curate as Mr. Holdsworth had 
been, but put him through his facings in a most deliber- 
ate manner. 

" So you're the new curate. Give us your 'and. I 
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'ope we shall get on together ; but, mind you, it won't do 
to set the opinions of the majority of the congregation at 
defiance as Mr. Morby does. We ain't going to stand 
that, as we'll show 'im." 

" I am very sorry to find, Mr. Rawson, that there are 
differences in the parish, but I hope they may be arranged 
amicably. I, for my part, will do nothing to accentuate 
them. I think a little mutual concession should bring 
them to an end." 

" Well, I don't want to keep up the fight : but we 
won't 'ave Popery 'ere." 

" I don't think, really, Mr. Rawson, that Mr. Morby 
loves the Pope or Popery any more than you do. He 
wishes to make changes in the service that he thinks 
would make it more devotional and helpful to everybody, 
but there seems to be a disposition on the part of some 
to oppose everything that he desires just because he pro- 
poses it. You know there is a great movement going on 
all over the country to beautify our churches and to make 
their services brighter and more acceptable. You must 
admit yourself that they are dull enough sometimes if 
you have had much experience of other churches." 

" That's all very well, if he'd stop there. But 'e don't. 
What's 'e mean by putting a brass cross over the com- 
munion table, and brass vases on it. Isn't that Popery ? 
They say 'e 'as a cross in 'is own bedroom, with a brazen 
image of Christ on it. What's that but Popery ? " 

"I don't know anything about Mr. Morby's private 
affairs, and I don't think we ought to trouble ourselves 
about them. If he finds a crucifix a help to his dev6tions, 
why should he not use one, as long as he does not ask 
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you or me to kneel before it ? I am not prepared to 
admit that even this is Popery." 

" Well, you're a young man, and 'aven't seen as much 
of these things as I 'ave. Perhaps you'll alter your opinion 
by and by, unless you are as bad as the vicar already. 
Why there's a parson over at Darkfield as 'as crucifixes, 
flags, and banners, incense and all sorts of nonsense in 
the church." 

"Now, to be plain with you, Mr. Rawson, I don't 
think these things are worth disputing over one way or 
the other. I would wear all the vestments I could hang 
on me if I were sure that they would help my congregation 
to worship God more devoutly : or I would preach in my 
shirt-sleeves in a barn if I thought I could reach any 
souls better in that manner. That's the way I look at 
these matters." 

" Well, that's sensible : but I warn you in time that 
if you throw in your lot with the vicar, you need not be 
surprised to find yourself opposed as he is opposed." 

" I thank you for the warning, but of course you under- 
stand that I have not the ordering of the service, and 
must do as the vicar wishes unless I find myself obliged 
to disagree with him conscientiously. A curate often has 
to do things and allow things that he would not do if he 
were entirely free. I am not expressing any opinion as 
to our vicar's doings, of which I know little yet : but you 
will allow me to remark that, however objectionable they 
may be, I cannot think that the spirit in which the 
opposition is being carried on is consistent with the 
Christian profession. Our motto, all round, should be, 
' In essentials unity, in all things charity.' I am glad to 
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have made your acquaintance, and hope we shall under- 
stand each other : I fear I have taken up a great deal of 
your time, so I will not detain you longer now. Good 
evening ! *' 

" Good evening," returned Mr. Rawson, following him 
to the door. " Not a bad sort of fellow," he muttered to 
himself as he returned to his paper, "if old Morby 
doesn't spoil him.' 

If Basil did not say anything to himself, he thought a 
good deal. These two men whom he had just seen, were 
dangerous men to be in opposition to each other. They 
both had a good deal of the bull-dog in their natures, 
and it would evidently take all the tact he possessed 
to keep the peace between them, and to avoid quarrelling 
with either. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
BY THE KITCHEN FIRE. 

Basil had taken a liking to his landlord, Tom Richard- 
son, and became a frequent visitor in the kitchen after 
his day's duties were done. He liked the man's op- 
timistic nature ; was amused by his assurance in dealing 
with the deepest subjects, settling the most knotty ques- 
tions with his own ipse dixit ; and felt a real pleasure in 
enlightening him on points on which he was imperfectly 
informed. The liking was mutual, for Tom conceived a 
great regard for his lodger, and was sometimes quite 
humble before his superior learning. Basil was well 
posted up in the by-ways of knowledge, and astonished 
his landlord sometimes by his acquaintance with subjects 
of a scientific and practical nature. His character was 
something of a revelation to Tom, who had been accus- 
tomed to look upon the clerical garb as a badge of 
ignorance and superstition. He felt that he was passing 
a great compliment upon the new curate, when he 
remarked one day to his wife that he was '* not a bit like 
a parson." 

Basil came in on the evening of his interviews with 
the churchwardens, and, having nothing particular to do, 
strolled into the kitchen, where Tom was sitting by the 
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fire. Drawing a chair up to the opposite side of the 
hearth, he lighted a pipe, and settled down for a talk. 

" Well, what do you think of them ? " asked Tom. 

" I did not get much out of your governor (Tom was 
engaged at the Railway Plant Works) ; but, on the whole, 
I rather liked Mr. Rawson, though he's a rough cus- 
tomer. I certainly don't envy the vicar's position, 
ground between two such mill-stones. I am sure he has 
much to put up with," answered Basil. 

" Indeed, he has. It's well for him the governor is on 
his side, for he is not a man to make an enemy of. 
Neither, for the matter of that, is the other ; and the two 
hate one another like poison. They're nice specimens 
to call Christians, and the vicar's another." 

"Judge not, Tom," said Basil ; " we none of us know 
what the real nature of a man may be. Many a hard 
exterior covers a good heart, as circumstances sometimes 
prove." 

" I judge a man by his actions. When any one does a 
dirty trick, or shows a vengeful temper, I say he's no 
Christian, whatever he may profess. Or when a man 
acts like the vicar did over the burying of Fred Janna- 
wa/s child, I say he's not only no Christian, but he is a 
heartless brute." 

" What was that, Tom ? I haven't heard of it." 

"You see, Fred Jannaway always belonged to the 
Church, and all his people are buried in the churchyard. 
Well, the girl he married was a Baptist, and he generally 
went with her to chapel, at least once on the Sunday. 
When their first child was born, she objected to having it 
Christened, and Fred let her have her way for peace' sake. 
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It died of croup when it was just a year old, and Fred 
sent notice to the vicar about having it buried. But Mr. 
Morby took no account of his communication, and when 
the funeral came to the churchyard, the gates were 
locked, and they were all kept standing in the snow while 
some one went to find the parson. He had gone away, 
and left particular instructions that the sexton was not to 
open the gate for them on any account. Some of the 
people were for breaking the gate down, but that would 
have been no good, as the grave had never been opened. 
So they had just to bring the coffin back to the house, 
and the next day they took it to the cemetery at Crickle- 
ton, three miles away, and buried the child in what they 
call unconsecrated ground. I can tell you there was a 
shine about it, and the vicar hardly dared to show him- 
self outside the door for weeks afterwards. I need not say 
that Fred Jannaway has never been in the church since." 

"Well, that was a very hard case, certainly, and I 
think the vicar acted most unfeelingly ; but, in judging 
his actions, you must remember that in his mind a ques- 
tion of principle was involved. Jannaway, as a Church- 
man, knew that Mr. Morby would not bury an unbaptised 
person in consecrated ground, and very likely the vicar 
thought that the case was brought up on purpose to bring 
him into ill-odour. That is the explanation that occurs 
to me. Of course, Fred Jannaway could have taken his 
child to the cemetery at once without raising any ques- 
tion in the matter." 

" But Fred had a right in the matter. The grave was 
his, and why should be buy a new one when it was 
there? How much worse was a speechless infant for 
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not having had water sprinkled on its face ? Out upon 
such silly superstition ! That's the way with you parsons : 
you're just like the Scribes and Pharisees ; you lay bur- 
dens upon men's shoulders they were never intended to 
bear. When the mothers brought their children to 
Jesus, He never asked if they had been baptised or 
circumcised ; and I don't remember that even He was 
buried in consecrated ground, — it was in Joseph's garden, 
if my memory serves me. But why do I talk of these 
things ? I've done with all these foolish notions." 

" Indeed, have you, Tom ? You can't get away from 
them : they are a part of your every-day life. You live 
in an atmosphere of Christianity, and then try to say you 
have no part or lot in it." 

" If you mean the moral teachings of Jesus, I quite 
agree we can't get on without them ; but the moral law 
is older than Jesus, and not confined to Christians or 
Jews. If you held on to the moral precepts of Jesus, and 
got rid of all the miraculous and supernatural ideas that 
have grown up around them, you would get more people 
to go with you. But then you will find moral teachings 
just as good in Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, and 
Mahomet." 

" Oh ! you are a great scholar, Tom ! I did not know 
you had studied these authorities. By the way, can you 
lend me the Koran ? " 

" Well, no ! I haven't got it myself." 

" But you've read it, I suppose. You could tell me 
some of the fine sayings you were speaking of ! " 

'' I don't know that I could. In fact, I haven't read 
the Koran." 
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"Well ! Give me something of Zoroaster's or Gautama's 
to compare with • Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.' " 

" I see you're trying to corner me. I can't just give 
you chapter and verse ; and, besides, I didn't say any- 
thing about Gautama." 

" Now, Tom, you just deserve to be put in a comer. 
You tell me that you can find moral teachings as good 
as Christ's in the writings of other religious leaders, but 
you can't quote me a single specimen ; and as good as 
admit that you haven't read any of your authorities. 
Why, you didn't even know that Gautama was only 
another name for Buddha ! Aren't you ashamed of 
yourself now ? " 

" Really, you are too hard upon a fellow, sir ! " 

" Perhaps I am, Tom, but I am only taking you on 
your own ground. I heard you say the other day that 
you would never take anything at second hand from any 
man ; and here you give me a second-hand statement 
that you cannot support by a single example. Well,, 
well say no more about that ; but I should really like to 
see your new gospel purified from all that is miraculous 
and supernatural." 

"Aren't you two coming to supper?" put in Mrs. 
Richardson. " You've talked both your pipes out, and 
I'm sure you must be hungry." 

" Before we sit down," said Tom, " I should like to 
show you a letter the secretary of our place, Mr. Grigsby, 
wrote to the Crickleton Courier on that burial business. 
You will see more of Mr. Grigsby, I have no doubt. 
Read that ! " Basil read as follows : — 
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" To the Editor of the Crickleton Courier. 
" Sir, 

''Would you kindly inform me what to do? I am a 
member of the Established Church ; and associated with 
me in business are two Dissenters, whose characters, I 
must admit, are unassailable ; but I am taught by the 
Church in this district that I shall be degraded in death 
if they occupy any portion of my little piece of conse- 
crated ground. In view of such an awful prospect, ought 
I not to throw up all intercourse with these two gentle- 
men, whose constant presence in life cannot fail to have 
a much more degrading effect on my reputation, and 
imperil my hope of salvation ? 

" I have been thinking about it a great deal. Some- 
times I think I ought to cut for ever the two Dissenters ; 
but, at other times, a feeling creeps over me that I am 
an ass for believing what the parson says. Surely, the 
parson can't be an ass. 

" If you can afford me any consolation, pray do, as I 
may want to be buried soon. — Yours truly, 

"An Agitated Churchman." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TAKING HIS MEASURE. 

Having heard so much of the vicar's ritualistic pro- 
clivities, Basil was somewhat astonished to find so little 
evidence of them in the church itself. There was a 
handsome altar-cloth covering the communion table^ 
upon which was placed an inconspicuous retable, sur- 
mounted by a small brass cross, and a pair of brass 
vases to hold flowers. Certainly it was almost amusing 
to think that so much fuss should be made about such 
trifles. But then the vicar wore a cassock, bowed to the 
altar, assumed the " eastward position " when officiating 
at the Communion, and did various other things which 
were believed to indicate a leaning towards Rome. 

On the first Sunday after Basil's arrival, the vicar 
preached at the morning service, which was usually at- 
tended by the more important people of the parish. 
Basil intoned the prayers and read the second lesson ; 
his fine mellow voice filling the church without any ap- 
pearance of effort. The congregation was small, and 
several persons went out as the vicar ascended the pulpit. 

At the evening service the attendance was better, pos- 
sibly owing to curiosity on the part of some to hear the 
new curate. Basil took his text from the twenty-seventh 
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verse of the seventh chapter of St. Matthew's gospel : 
" And great was the fall of it." 

"Our Lord's parables," he said, "differ from other 
parables, fables, and allegories in the inexhaustible 
meaning which they contain. They are simple and 
interesting as stories, — every child delights in them; 
they convey an evident meaning, beyond the mere nar- 
rative, even to the simple-minded : while those who are 
able to probe them deeper will find ever new suggestions 
of truth. Their wonderful construction strikes us : we 
could not add to or take from them without weakening 
their force. Look at the parable before us ! To the 
superficial mind it would seem that the words of our text 
were redundant : having been told that the house fell, 
what need to add, *and great was the fall of it'? My 
friends, the whole gist of the parable is in those words. 

" The parable describes the state and fate of such as 
hear the Lord's words and obey them, on the one hand ; 
and of those who hear but do not on the other. The 
first class build on a sure foundation, and when the 
storms and floods of temptation and adversity assail 
them, their house stands fast, — they are able to possess 
their souls in quietness and confidence. Their spiritual 
house is founded on the rock of truth received and as- 
similated in the life. But the others ! They are as well 
instructed as the first class; outwardly they appear to 
be righteous ; they read their Bibles, attend church ser- 
vices and perform acts of piety; they have eaten and 
drunk in the Lord's presence, and He has taught in 
their streets. But when severe temptation overtakes 
them, they fall at once, for they have no stability. 
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" You observe that this parable only concerns those 
who are instructed in the truth. We are not told of 
those who sin in ignorance, that their fall is great. On 
the contrary, it is said, ' he that knew not, and did com- 
mit things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few 
stripes.' The consequences of evil done in ignorance 
cannot be escaped, but the result of such evil is not 
ruinous. Only when a man has the light, and sins 
against the light, is he condemned. The higher the 
attainment in Christian knowledge, and in the Christian 
life, the greater is the fall when a man lapses into sin. 
What is the sin against the Holy Ghost, but sin against 
knowledge : if once we have received the Spirit of God 
into our lives and tasted the fulness of His grace, what 
hope can there be for us if we wilfully turn away from 
Him, and immerse ourselves in evil ? 

" Are there any here who are in the case of the foolish 
man in this parable, who are building their spiritual 
houses upon the treacherous sand of mere knowledge 
and lip service ? Let them beware ! * God is not 
mocked : whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he reap.' 
Their houses will fall about their ears : though they may 
even have prophesied in God's name, and in His name 
done many wonderful works, God will answer them at 
the last, * I never knew you : depart from Me, ye that 
work iniquity.' " 

To this effect, with illustrations and applications, 
did Basil enlarge upon his text. It was not in any 
way a remarkable performance, and would not have 
been worth mentioning especially, only that, being his 
first sermon, it gave rise to some comments in the parish 
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and settled in some degree public opinion as to his 
views. 

On the following evening he was sitting again by the fire- 
side in his landlord's kitchen, when the latter remarked : 

" I've been hearing some talk about your sermon last 
night." 

" Indeed 1 I hope it was not unpleasant talk." 

"Not exactly: but you don't seem to have pleased 
everybody." 

"That's not surprising: but I can't quite understand 
what people could object to in my sermon, unless they 
object to the Gospel itself." 

" That's just the point. They say it was not the Gospel 
you preached. I was in Pearsall's shop this evening, and 
the two Miss Martins were there talking you over with 
Mr. Pearsall. You must know they are very evangelical 
people. * It was a workmongering sermon,' said one of 
them ; * there was nothing about Christ's finished work, 
and very little about Christ at all in it. As for faith, 
you might have thought there was no such thing as faith 
in the Bible. It was all about what we had to do ; not 
what has been done for us. It was a most dangerous 
kind of sermon.' So they talked, but they're just as bad 
about the vicar," said Tom. 

" Well, we just have to put up with that kind of thing. 
But they shall not have reason to complain on the score 
of my giving too much attention to works : they shall 
have a sermon on faith next week." 

The following Sunday the vicar was engaged to con- 
duct harvest-thanksgiving services in a neighbouring 
church, so Basil had the whole service to himself, both 
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morning and evening. He was surprised, on entering 
the church for morning service, to see it fairly well filled. 
His modesty caused him to attribute this to curiosity on 
the part of those who had not heard him on the previous 
Sunday : the fact was that he really possessed, though he 
did not know it himself, a talent for preaching beyond 
the ordinary, and had produced a most favourable im- 
pression on the first hearing. The average sermon is 
such a poor performance, that when a man appears who 
has something to say, and is able to present his ideas in 
intelligible language, he will always become popular. 
Basil, as we said, was absolutely unconscious of any 
unusual power : indeed, it was almost impossible to have 
discovered it at Bloxham. There his audience was 
uncritical, and never grew greater or less, however 
eloquent or weak the preaching might be. One would 
have as soon thought of going to another church, unless 
it was for a confirmation, or a harvest-thanksgiving, as of 
walking into a stranger's house unbidden. 

Though Basil was unaware that he was a centre of 
attraction, the sympathy of a full audience caused him to 
surpass himself at both services ; and he added largely 
to his reputation by his efforts. He preached from notes, 
but his sermons were most carefully prepared, and they 
possessed the ideal merits of being short, pointed, aptly 
illustrated, and practical. In accordance with the inten- 
tion expressed to Tom Richardson, he spoke in his 
evening discourse upon faith, basing his observations 
upon the words of the apostle James, — " Show me thy 
faith without thy works, and I will show thee my faith by 
my works" (James ii. 18). 
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At the risk of tiring the reader's patience we must 
reproduce spme parts of the sermon, as this, with the 
one referred to above, will give a good idea of Basil's 
general doctrinal position. 

"Faith," he said, "is justly regarded as one of the 
greatest of the Christian virtues : indeed, it has been 
exalted by some to the primary place, in spite of St. 
Paul's assertion that * the greatest of these is charity.' 
It is important therefore that we should rightly apprehend 
the nature of the faith that is pressed upon us as so 
essential. 

" First of all, what it is not. Faith is not mere belief, — 
an assent to a doctrine, or a recognition of a fact. Per- 
sons often quote Christ's words, 'Only believe,' as if 
they contained the whole of His teaching, and there was 
nothing in the gospels about love or obedience. These 
words were used by Jesus on a particular occasion to raise 
the confidence and hope of the ruler Jairus, who had just 
heard that his daughter was dead, and naturally doubted 
the power of Jesus to help him further. It is bad theo- 
logy to base an important doctrine upon a sundered 
expression like this. 

" Undoubtedly belief is a part of faith. You cannot 
have faith in a man, or a remedy, if you do not believe 
in him or it : but mere believing in the power of man or 
medicine to help you will not bring you much comfort. 

"Faith involves belief, confidence, love, and obed- 
ience. Faith cannot be alone: we cannot have true 
faith without love, for * faith worketh by love ' : nor can 
faith and love exist without works. Well may the apostle 
say, * Show me thy faith without thy works, and I will 
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show thee my faith by my works.* Faith, love, and works 
are inseparable. ' Faith without works is dead.' 

" If we would show our faith in God, we must first 
believe His Word, then receive His love into our hearts, 
and finally ' let our light so shine before men that they 
may see our good works, and glorify our Father Who is 
in heaven.' The essence of faith is obedience. It is 
often identified with obedience by St. Paul, as you may 
see in the margins of your Bibles. To be faithful is to 
be obedient. Let us, brethren, raise our ideas of faith to 
this high standard, and frame our lives in accordance 
with it, so that when we come before the Great Judge we 
may hear the blessed words, • Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant : enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.' " 

This sermon pleased the evangelical section of the 
congregation no better than the first one. Indeed, one 
of the Miss Martins was heard to say in the church porch, 
"Why, this is worse than last Sunday, and I am sure it 
was preached directly at us. That comes of his living 
with that infidel Richardson, who, I am sure, must have 
heard all we were saying in Mr. Pearsall's shop, and told 
it to him." 

If it is impossible for a preacher to please every one 
of his hearers, thank God there are in every congregation 
some who possess the fruitful soil of an honest and good 
heart, on whom the wholesome grain of truth is not lost. 
There were many amongst those who listened to Basil 
on this Sunday, who heard him gladly ; and went from the 
church feeling refireshed and edified. 
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A HIVE OF INDUSTRY. 

Like most residents in the south of England, Basil had 
but a dim notion of the extent and nature of the 
great manufactures which make England the workshop 
of the world. He had seen the outsides of Lanca- 
shire cotton mills, and heard the rattle of the looms; but 
scarcely knew what a weaver's shuttle was like, though 
he had often used Job's simile in speaking of the swift- 
ness of human life : he had passed through Sheffield and 
Birmingham at various times, but had no idea of the pro- 
cesses by which metallic ores are converted into cutlery 
or brass bedsteads. It was with the greatest interest, 
therefore, that he one day accompanied Tom Richardson 
in a tour of the gigantic works at which the latter was en- 
gaged. 

Passing through the entrance gates, he found himself 
in an open yard, stacked on one side with huge logs of 
timber and piles of deals ; while on the other were heaps 
of scrap-iron and other debris, awaiting re-conversion. In 
a moment they were in the blacksmiths' shop, a long shed 
with a double row of forges, each attended by three or 
four men. The flickering fires, and the busy movements 
of a couple of hundred men, presented a most animated 
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spectacle. The constant swing of hammers was most 
bewildering to Basil's unaccustomed eye, and he followed 
his guide with some trepidation, fearing he might be 
struck by one of them as he passed. But he soon learnt 
to admire the precision with which they were wielded, 
and ventured to advance near enough to one of the 
forges to watch the operations more closely. A glowing 
mass of metal was laid upon the anvil, and forthwith a 
shower of blows from the heavy hammers of the strikers, 
falling in regular cadence, began to give it form. The 
smith, grasping it firmly with his tongs, turned it this 
way and that, and guided the strokes as they fell by taps 
with his smaller hammer. Then with his " set-irons," 
he gradually moulded the yielding iron into its final 
shape, and threw the piece aside on to a heap of finished 
forgings. 

From the blacksmiths' shop they passed to the steam- 
hammers, where the same process was being enacted on 
a larger scale, immense masses of white-hot iron being 
slung into position by cranes, and beaten into shafts, 
cranks, and other heavy articles. Of course Basil was 
shown (as all visitors were) the surprising feat of crack- 
ing a nut by steam, proving the perfect control under 
which the huge machine acted. 

Under an open shed outside, a row of men, some with 
their mouths tied up, others tightly compressing their 
lips, to keep out the flying particles of stone and iron, 
sat before swiftly-turning grindstones, trimming off the 
rough edges from the forgings. It was unhealthy work, 
as Richardson explained, and dangerous also. A hole 
in the roof showed where a piece of a shattered stone 
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had flown through the slates, only the day before, the 
grinder escaping death by the accident of his having 
just risen from his seat as the stone burst. 

Then followed the machine shops, where Basil saw 
endless wonders : — sheets of iron cut and pared as if 
they had been paper ; holes punched in thick plates with 
more ease than a cobbler pierces sole-leather ; iron and 
steel turned and planed as if they had been wood ; and 
many other equally surprising feats. 

It was a pleasant change to pass from the noisy 
machine-shops into the quiet foundry : it was like turn- 
ing out of the bustling Strand into the Temple Gardens. 
Moulding is slow and silent work, and cannot be done 
by machinery. The moulders moved about noiselessly 
in the soft sand, the only sounds that broke the silence 
being the occasional tapping of the moulds, and the 
seething of the cupola where the molten metal was pre- 
paring. The two next entered the pattern-making shop, 
where the wooden models, from which the castings were 
moulded, were prepared. This, work demanded highly- 
skilled labour, and found employment for a superior class 
of workmen. Many of the patterns were put together in 
numberless pieces, and looked like Chinese puzzles : all 
were of the most perfect workmanship. 

Basil was much interested in the wood-working 
machinery which occupied the next section. Here he 
saw lathes; planing, boring, and morticing machines ; and 
many other devices for shortening the usual processes of 
carpentry. He was still more absorbed in the waggon- 
building shops, where hundreds of men were putting to- 
gether the materials prepared in other departments, and 
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finishing the vehicles with the tools that the members of 
their craft had used for centuries before steam carpentry 
was ever dreamed of. But he was attracted most of all 
by the mysteries of engine building. It was quite a 
revelation to him to behold the inward parts of a loco- 
motive. Like that of many other persons, his idea of a 
railway-engine was of a huge kettle with the fire inside it : 
of the intricate arrangement of tubes, cylinders, pistons, 
valves, cranks, eccentrics, etc., by which it performed its 
movements, he had not the slightest conception, and he 
examined the engines in course of erection with the curi- 
osity of a child. Indeed, his tour of inspection was a 
succession of wonders upon wonders to him. 

Richardson next took him to the boiler-yard, where 
his wonder was of another kind. The incessant din of 
the rivetting nearly stunned him, and drew from him an 
expression of astonishment that any men could be found 
to work constantly at such a distracting occupation. He 
was not surprised to learn that most boiler-makers are 
deaf. 

Now they turned into the tube-mill and watched the 
process of converting strips of iron into boiler-tubes. 
It seemed a simple business: — first the strips were 
"turned up" at the edges, then "skelped" into rough 
tubular form, and afterwards passed several times through 
rollers to thoroughly weld the joints: but how much 
depends on the proper performance of these simple 
operations ! A leaky tube might stop a train, or inflict 
injury upon the unfortunate driver. As a little rift in 
the lute will spoil the perfect music : so a small defect 
has often caused a great disaster. The lives of hundreds 
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often depend on the faithfulness of a single workman, 
or the honesty of a manufacturer. 

From the tube department they crossed the yard to 
the saw-mill, where huge baulks of timber were being 
reduced to convenient sizes and adapted to their re- 
quired uses. Here were saws of all descriptions : 
circular saws of every size; frame saws for cutting planks, 
a dozen at a time ; band saws, like steel ribbons, shaping 
the wood into all kinds of intricate forms; and tiny 
oscillating circular saws, the invention of the attendant 
workman, for grooving the edges of boards. 

After visiting the paint-shops and other finishing 
departments, Basil was taken into the engine house, 
the heart of the whole great organism. Here was 
generated the force which moved the countless machines 
he had seen working, and yet how silent were the 
movements of the ponderous engines ! All the parts 
were so nicely adjusted and so carefully kept that there 
seemed to be scarcely any friction, and the huge fly- 
wheels spun round with as little oscillation as the 
balance-wheel of a watch. It was a grand exhibition of 
silent strength, and gave the finishing stroke to the 
powerful impression which had been produced in Basil's 
mind by the series of marvels he had beheld. He came 
away with greatly enlarged ideas of the ingenuity of man, 
and a profound regard for the mental qualities which 
enabled one individual to control so vast an undertaking. 
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CHAPTER XL 
A MIDNIGHT RAMBLE, 

Little as there was in the surroundings of Coalville 
to minister to the sense of beauty, which in Basil was 
more than ordinarily keen, he found a certain fascina- 
tion in its perpetual fires, especially at night Fire, the 
most subtle of the elements, has a beauty of its own, 
which it is past the power of man entirely to destroy. 
Whether it be the soft glow of a peat fire, the more active 
and cheerful blaze of pine logs, or the intense depth and 
mystery of burning coal, we always gaze into the fire 
with a sense of wonder. On a larger scale, we cannot 
help admiring, in the midst of our terror, the progress of 
a great conflagration : how the flames dance and flicker, 
or shoot up into long thirsty tongues ; now they creep 
stealthily along the eaves, and again burst from the win- 
dows in waving sheets of fire. If the roof falls, the fire 
seems to rejoice and rush upward in exultation over 
man's inability to curb its progress. No wonder men 
have been led to worship fire, for we naturally tend to 
reverence what we cannot understand or control; it 
is not strange, therefore, that simple-minded persons 
should have deified this fitful and mysterious element. 
Often, at the end of the day, Basil would take long 
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walks through the desolate country. Excursions in day- 
light, except now and then to its " green border-land," 
he found less interesting, not being able to resist the 
depressing influence of the foulness and disorder every- 
where rampant. But kindly night beautifies even waste 
places, and covers with a charitable mantle the deformities 
which man creates. Lighted alone by furnace fires, or 
by the feeble rays of the moon, smoke-shafts, blast-fur- 
naces, and colliery buildings assumed a certain weird 
picturesqueness, and here and there became really im- 
pressive. The changing light, as furnaces were " damped- 
down," or belched forth again their breath of flame, made 
ever new effects ; now plunging the neighbourhood into 
momentary gloom, and anon blinding the eyes with daz- 
zling brightness, against which, perhaps, the winding gear 
of some colliery shaft would be thrown out in a fantastic 
silhouette, the regular motion of the engine's beam sug- 
gesting the unwearied arm of some spectral giant 

Late one evening Barrington had been called to visit 
a sick person in a distant part of the parish ; and, the 
night being fine, had extended his walk until it was close 
upon midnight. He was nearing home when he came 
upon a small crowd in the middle of the road, and found 
that a fight was going on. This being such a frequent 
incident, he would probably have passed by without 
interfering, but that he perceived one of the combatants 
to be of a superior class to his opponent. Coming nearer 
he was surprised to find that he was no other than the 
vicar's eldest son, of whose doings he had heard a good 
deal in the parish. 

He quickly threw himself between the two, though 
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they were fighting desperately, and, seizing the collier by 
the wrists, by an adroit movement gave him an unex- 
pected though gentle fall. Holding him down by main 
force, he turned to the spectators, some of whom were 
inclined to resent this unwarrantable interference with 
their sport, and said : " Now, my lads, you come and 
take charge of your man, and I will see the other home. 
They've given one another quite enough." 

This display of muscular Christianity had such an 
effect on the grimy bystanders, that they obeyed at once, 
and Basil led Talbot Morby away. He was much ex- 
hausted, and presented a pitiable spectacle, though in a 
dazed manner he still protested his ability to finish his 
adversary. Taking him firmly by the arm, Basil hurried 
him to his own lodgings, his assistance being not alto- 
gether unneeded, since, in addition to the punishment 
he had received, he had evidently been drinking, and 
was not quite sober. Little was said on either side as 
Basil got the youth into the house, washed and dressed 
his wounds, and placed him in his own bed. He would 
have taken him to the vicarage, but he knew that it was 
not an infrequent occurrence for the lad to pass the night 
from home, and he wished to save his parents the un- 
necessary distress of seeing him in such a condition. 

Talbot soon sleeping heavily, Basil was glad to lay 
himself upon the sofa and rest too. He did not sleep 
for some time, his mind being occupied with thoughts of 
the vicar's great trouble, which was thus brought home 
so close to him ; and with anxiety for the youth himself^ 
who, not yet nineteen years of age, seemed to have given 
himself up to every kind of licence and brutality. 
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It was late before Talbot rose, but Basil delayed 
breakfast that they might take it together. The young 
man was silent and shame-faced when he appeared, and 
would have slunk out of the house unobserved, had he 
been able; but the curate received him so cheerfully 
and pleasantly, that soon they were chatting over the 
breakfast-table as if there were not in each one's mind a 
subject that he would rather not broach. It was not 
until after the meal was over that Basil ventured to open 
the conversation. 

" Now, Talbot," he said, " I am not going to preach 
to you, but I want you to tell me all about last night." 

"Oh! it was nothing," said Talbot. "The fellow 
insulted a girl I was speaking to, and I let him have one 
between the eyes. Then we fought, and I'm afraid I 
got a licking. That's about the size of it." 

He did not state, what Basil afterwards discovered, 
that the girl in question was a certain young woman, the 
daughter of a small tradesman, who had given rise to 
much talk in the parish by her indiscreet behaviour. As 
a matter of fact, the collier was fighting in her defence 
quite as much as Talbot, suspecting that the latter's 
attentions to her were not honourable : and having fallen 
under the spell of her charms himself, he was moved to 
jealousy by meeting the two in company at a late hour. 

Being in ignorance of the true state of the case, Basil 
replied to Talbot's explanation : " Of course you were 
right to defend the girl, if you were in her company. 
Whether it was discreet or proper for you to be walking 
with her at such a time of night is another question. 
But apart from this incident altogether, I am sure you 
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must know that I have not been in this parish three 
months without hearing many things about your pro- 
ceedings that I would far rather not have heard." 

" I suppose they have been telling you that I go to 
ratting-matches, and sometimes to dog-fights. Well, 
suppose I do ! If I were in the country and joined in 
a hunt, I should be a gentleman ; but because I choose 
to watch dogs destroying vermin, instead of tearing foxes, 
or tame stags, to pieces, I am a cad ! " 

" It is not the sport in itself that is wrong ; but the 
company into which you are brought that is degrading," 
replied Basil. 

" Well, I know plenty of smiths and colliers who are 
just as well-mannered as some of your fine gentlemen. 
All the same, I might not choose their company if there 
were any gentlemen to associate with. In this God- 
forsaken place you have to choose between such com- 
pany as you can get and none at all. And as for sport 
suitable for a gentleman, where is it to be had ? If I went 
out with a gun, I might walk all day without seeing any- 
thing to shoot, unless it were cats or sparrows." 

" I admit," said Basil, " that society here is not select, 
but it is not quite true that there is no one to associate 
with. For myself I find much pleasure in the company 
of such a man as my landlord even, and there are more 
refined persons than he is. As to sport, — well, a gentle- 
man does not live for sport alone." 

Talbot was quite conscious that he was offering lame 
excuses for a reprehensible course of conduct, neverthe- 
less he continued in the same strain, — " What is there 
for a fellow to do here ? " 
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" Ah ! that's just the point," returned the curate, " if 
you had occupation you would not feel the time hang so 
heavily on your hands, and your friends would not have 
such anxiety on your behalf. Why don't you try and 
settle yourself to some business or profession ? " 

"The governor could not afford to send me to college, 
and I should just hate business. I've no head for it at 
all. I was three months in old Holdsworth's place, and 
the boss of the quill-driving department said I didn't 
earn the soap I washed my hands with ! Of course, soap 
is rather a serious item in this beastly place," Talbot 
added drily. 

"Is there nothing else you have a taste for ?" asked Basil. 

" The only thing I ever had any fancy for was the sea, 
and I had two years of that. I would have gone again, 
only the mater made such a fuss because I got knocked 
about a bit." 

" That's a pity, too, if you liked it. Could you not 
reconcile yourself to some other occupation ? Engineer- 
ing, for instance ? " 

" I'm too old for that, though I might have taken to 
it, if I had not lost these two years at s6a. That was my 
own fault, but it's too late now." 

" Well, it's a sad case if you can find nothing to do. 
I don't know a sadder thing than for a young fellow like 
you to be throwing away his time and abilities (and 
virtue, too, perhaps) in a way that he himself will regret 
before a couple of years are past You are young yet, 
and have not gone irretrievably to the bad. • Now, do 
stand still and look round you, and think what all this is 
likely to come to ! You say you want company : if you 
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think you could put up with my society, I shall be very 
glad to see you here any time that I am free." 

" It's very good of you to say so, but I am sure you 
don't really want me. I shall bore you infernally. We 
have nothing in common : at least I should think not" 

" That remains to be seen," said Basil. " I hope you 
will come in, though; for to tell you the truth, /find this 
place a bit dull sometimes, and should be glad of com- 
pany. Wouldn't you like to join me in a walk now and 
then ? I generally go alone." 

"Perhaps I might, though there's precious little to 
walk for here." 

" At any rate," returned Basil, " the place is no worse 
walking than standing still : so come to-morrow about 
three, and we'll take a turn round." 

" Not to-morrow, thank you," said Talbot, " I shall be 
a worse show then than I am to-day. It will be as well for 
me to hide myself for a day or two ; but it will be beastly 
dull in the house." 

" Do you care for reading ? " asked Basil. 

" It depends what the book's about. The governor's 
books are all as dry as Sahara." 

"Take a look through mine, then, and see if there's 
anything you'd like. There are a few novels, and some 
other light stuflf." 

Talbot was already eyeing the book shelves, and pre- 
sently took down a novel, and, to Basil's surprise, Dar- 
win's " Voyage of the Beagle^^^ with which he marched 
off in better heart with himself than he had been many 
a day. 

When he had left, Basil remained absorbed in thought 
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for some time. It was a delicate matter, he felt, to in- 
terfere with parental authority, yet he longed to take 
Talbot in hand, and, if possible, make a man of him. 
He could see that, although he had given way to low 
vices, he had good stuff in him still, and was suffering 
chiefly from the want of an aim in life, and of sympathy 
at home. If Basil could pluck this brand from the burn- 
ing, his work at Coalville would not be unrewarded. 
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POLEMICAL, 

It must not be supposed that Basil was always as vic- 
torious in his encounters with Tom Richardson as he 
appeared on the occasion to which we lately referred. 
Though Tom was superficial, he was acute, and not un- 
frequently his opponent was at a loss how to meet his 
objections. Basil's superior education usually gave him 
the advantage ; but at times he was fairly worsted, and 
could ill disguise his discomfiture. It has been said that 
a fool can ask questions which all the wise men cannot 
answer; much more can a shrewd, thoughtful man of 
rationalistic tendencies propound difficulties which will 
perplex a not over-wise and inexperienced curate. 

One Sunday afternoon Basil came in from Sunday 
school, where he had been talking to the children about 
miracles, to find Tom and his wife sitting together in the 
parlour. The former had been writing, and the table 
was strewn with papers. 

"Well, Tom," said the curate, "are you getting on 
with your new gospel for reasonable people ? " 

" I have been writing a paper on the relations of Capital 
and Labour, which, I dare say, will be just as useful," 
said Richardson. 

£ 
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" Very likely," replied Basil ; " though if you had looked 
into the old Gospel you would have found much that is 
pertinent to the question there." 

"I quite agree with you, and hope you preach the 
same doctrine. The political economy of the Gospels is 
Socialism. Do you teach that from the pulpit ? " 

" I hope so. * None of us liveth to himself,* you know. 
That is the essence of Christianity." 

" Yes ! I understand all that. As it is generally ap- 
plied, that means the poor work for the rich, and the rich 
subscribe to coal and blanket funds for the poor ! A 
very delightful arrangement for the rich ; but that is not 
Jesus Christ's socialism." 

" No ! Nor is a striving of each for his rights. Jesus 
taught the duty^ not the rights^ of man. When one ap- 
pealed to Him against an unjust brother. He answered, 
* Who made Me a judge or a divider over you ? * He did 
not rebuke the grasping brother, but said to the wronged 
one, *Take heed, and beware of covetousness.' Never 
mind what your brother has done to you, but see that 
you are not unjust or covetous yourself!" 

" That is a very high standard : few could live up to 
it. It is like turning the other cheek when you are 
smitten. There is a good deal in the Gospels that is not 
altogether practical," said Tom. 

" When you have eliminated all that is miraculous, and 
what you consider unpractical, you will have a meagre 
Gospel, Tom. I quite agree that your essay on Capital 
and Labour will be a better employment for you." 

" How you do keep harping on one string ! Because 
I once said that I believed in the teaching of the Gospels 
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apart from the miracles, you can never cease twitting me 
with wanting to make a new gospel. I wonder you don't 
ask me to re-write the whole of the Bible, for I object to 
the Old Testament miracles just as much as to those of 
the New." 

" Well, Tom, I know you will never believe what you 
can't see, — ^at least you think you will not ; but you are 
bound to believe many things you can't understand. 
You remind me of a clever skit I saw the other day. It 
was about a rationalistic chicken, which would not allow 
that it had come out of the egg-shell before which it 
stood, although a piece of the same was still sticking on 
its back." 

"That was very smart and clever, no doubt; but it 
will take something stronger in the way of argument to 
make rational people accept the preposterous teachings 
of the religious world. Besides, your illustration does 
not apply to many of the most serious objections. The 
chicken bore about him evidence of his origin ; but you 
parsons would have us believe without evidence, and 
against our reason. Why, I doubt if you yourself would 
stand over all that is in the Bible." 

" I should be false to my profession if I did not ; 
though I do not presume to say that I understand every- 
thing in it," said Basil. 

" Do you believe, then, that the world was created in 
six days ? " 

" Well, I don't say they were literally six days of twenty- 
four hours each ; but I have no doubt that we have a 
correct general account of the creation in the early chap- 
ters of Genesis." 
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" Then you believe that light was created before there 
was any sun ; and that it took six days, or six thousand 
years, or whatever the periods were, to make this little 
earth ; while the creation of the sun, moon, and all of the 
rest of the stars, occupied but one day. Why, the very 
words of the Bible show the childish ideas of the original 
writer ! After speaking of the creation of the sun and the 
moon, he adds, ' He made the stars also,' as if that were 
a very small matter. Is it not evident, too, that we have 
not one, but two, accounts of the creation in the begin- 
ning of Genesis ? One says that God made man male 
and female, — the other that man was alone; one says 
that birds were brought forth out of the waters, — the 
other that they were formed out of the ground ; in the 
one permission is given to eat of the fruit of every tree, — 
in the other the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
and apparently also the tree of life, are excepted. Both 
accounts can't be correct ! Then as to the work being 
accomplished in six days, the Bible says that * the even- 
ing and the morning ' constituted each day. How could 
that apply to a thousand or a million years?" 

" I think, Tom," said Basil, not quite knowing how to 
answer him, " you make too much of these matters. I 
don't pretend that I can explain to your satisfaction all 
these difficulties, but I am sure that they are capable of 
explanation. Take, for instance, the difficulty about the 
creation of light before the sun. The Bible account 
describes the creation relatively to the inhabitants of this 
world. Suppose the sun had previously existed, but the 
mists, which we are told covered the earth, obscured his 
light ; the condensation of these mists, and the conse- 
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quent revelation of the sun, would be as a new creation 
to creatures living on this earth (supposing any life had 
existed). The light of the first day may have been a dim 
and partial illumination ; that which marked the fourth 
day may have been simply the display of the full radiance 
of the heavenly bodies for the first time. This appears 
to me to be a possible explanation, but I do not press it 
as the true one. I do not think such profitless enquiries 
are worth pursuing." "" 

" You'll excuse me for saying so, sir, but your explana- 
tion seems to me to be very much like a shufiie ; at any 
rate, it does not carry conviction to my mind. While 
we are on these matters, I should like to know what you 
make of the story of Eden, of the talking and walking 
serpent (for I suppose it must have walked before it 
went on its belly), and of the terrible punishment meted 
out to Adam and Eve for the sin of eating an apple." 

"Now, Tom, you are not taking the text fairly. 
There is nothing about eating an apple, and our first 
parents were not punished for eating an apple or any 
fruit at all, but for disobedience to the direct command 
of God." 

** Well, granting that, don't you think the punishment 
was unduly severe? And, tell me! do you believe a 
serpent spoke, or that it ever went in any other way 
than it does now ? " 

" As to the punishment, God does not mete out punish- 
ments according to the greatness of the crime as we 
regard it, but according to the spirit which animates the 
transgressor. Our first parents, with full knowledge of 
the consequences, turned their backs on God, and thereby 
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separated themselves from Him. The rest of their punish- 
ment was consequent upon this attitude. Then about 
the serpent, I don't suppose it ever talked by nature, but 
it was made to speak like Balaam's ass. Of course, it 
was the devil who presented himself to Adam and Eve 
in the form of a serpent. I really cannot pretend to say 
whether serpents ever went in any other way than it is 
their nature to do now ; and, as I said before, I don't 
think'such enquiries are profitable." 

" Well ! You ask us to believe these things, and then 
say our rational enquiries are unprofitable. We are to 
open our mouths and shut our eyes when we take our 
spiritual food. For my part, I think it is believing such 
things that is unprofitable. Look, again, at the story of 
the flood. Who believes now that water ever rose over 
the whole earth to the height of nearly six miles from the 
sea level, or that specimens of all living creatures were 
preserved for more than a year in a big ship, which 
certainly would not have held their food even ? Then 
the difficulty of collecting the animals, of ventilating the 
ark with only one small window, and of providing food 
for the carnivorous animals ! The thing is preposterous, 
and science has proved that no such flood ever occurred." 

" Science is very confident," replied Basil, " but science 
has made mistakes before to-day. The theories of science 
change with every decade, and many of its objections 
to Biblical statements have been answered by later dis- 
coveries. As to the flood, if no such catastrophe ever 
took place, how comes it that nearly all the ancient 
nations have legends somewhat similar to the account 
of the Bible?" 
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•* Of course there have been floods, and these have 
been exaggerated into universal disasters. The accounts 
of such things have, no doubt, been handed down by 
word of mouth, with such variations as tradition always 
involves. This is the most reasonable explanation. It 
is the same with the tower of Babel and other such 
fables. They are records of the childhood of mankind, 
and so are full of exaggeration and wonderment." 

" You are welcome to your theories. I prefer to see 
in these accounts evidences of the ever-active Providence 
of God, directing and controlling the lives of His creatures, 
and I think this is undoubtedly the way they were in- 
tended to be taken." 

"Well, we shall never agree," said Tom, "and so it's 
no use talking. You won't get me to believe in talking 
serpents or asses, or in iron swimming, or in the sun 
and moon standing still at the command of a man, if you 
talk till Domesday. Let me read you my paper to 
change the subject." 
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GATHERING DOUBTS, 

Whether it was wise of Basil to enter so freely into 
controversy with a man like Richardson may be open to 
question. His intentions were of the best, but the result 
was not what he had desired or expected. Finding that 
Tom was imperfectly informed, and apt to jump at con- 
clusions, he had hoped to be able to meet some of his 
difficulties, and, perhaps, even to reclaim him to the 
faith from which he had wandered. The specimen we 
have given of their discussions may stand as a sample of 
many others, and the result was usually quite as unsatis- 
factory. Whether it was the doctrine of the Trinity, or 
of the Atonement, the mysterious character of the In- 
carnation, the history of the Israelites, the final lot of the 
wicked, or the authority of the Church, Basil came out 
of the contest with the uncomfortable feeling that he had 
rather confirmed his opponent in his opinions than con- 
vinced him of his errors ; and that, in the effort to do the 
latter, he had been led to the use of arguments that were 
not satisfactory to himself, if not at times insincere. 

But the result of these friendly controversies to Basil 
himself was more serious than he had looked for. At first, 
when he found himself unable to overcome what he felt 
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to be the shallow arguments of his landlord, he simply 
felt annoyed with himself for his unreadiness, and looked 
up authorities to fortify his position. But authorities, he 
found, were often as unprepared with satisfactory solu- 
tions as himself, and he was obliged to fall back on his 
own resources. His opponent, on the other hand, 
rejoiced in his discomfiture, and came up fresh at each 
encounter armed with new objections and difficulties. 

We will not do our hero the injustice to assert that 
the attacks of Tom Richardson upon the religion he 
professed had succeeded in shaking his faith. His 
dissatisfaction was rather that he found himself unable 
to turn the enemy's position, or to bring his opponent 
to acknowledge any other view of the truth than such as 
appealed directly to the senses and could be supported 
by unanswerable arguments. He felt deeply the truths 
of religion himself, but was more and more inclined to 
the idea that they were somehow beyond the purview of 
man's reason, and could not be established by logical 
methods. He was impressed by the seeming conflict 
between science and religion, and perplexed in his 
attempts to reconcile them. He knew sufficient of some 
departments of physical knowledge to be aware that 
there were facts indubitably established inconsistent 
with the teachings of the Bible and the traditions of the 
Church : yet he had no doubt of the Divine origin of 
the Bible, or the substantial truth of the creed he had 
learnt. 

Other influences than Tom Richardson's were at this 
time operating upon his mind, and brought him at 
length to the position that, while the fundamental truths 
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of Christianity appeared to him to be unassailable, he 
had much doubt as to the purity of the form in which 
they had been transmitted to these latter days. 

Basil was not a moral coward. When he met with 
difficulties he did not shut his eyes and cry " Mystery," 
but endeavoured, with such light as was in him, or he 
could procure from others, to meet and disperse them. 
His extensive reading kept him from narrow views, but 
at the same time unsettled his mind on many points. 
Carlyle and Ruskin had both somewhat shaken his faith 
in orthodoxy, though they had strengthened his belief in 
the living presence of God and the perfectibility of man. 
Ruskin's Fors Clavigera was in course of issue at this 
time and interested Basil greatly in its bold attacks on 
social evils and religious cant. But more perhaps than 
either of these authors, Matthew Arnold's calm criticisms 
of current theology had opened Basil's eyes to the weak 
places of the average Christian's armour. He was able 
to perceive the superficiality of Arnold's judgment, 
and the bias of his mind on some points, though he 
could not resist the cogency of his reasoning on others. 
Could it be, he asked himself, that the religion in which 
he been brought up, and to the inculcation of which he 
had solemnly dedicated his life, was a scarcely recog- 
nisable caricature of Christ's own teachings ? Was the 
Reformation, which in his young days he had been 
taught to regard as a heaven-guided return to pure 
primitive doctrine, but the substitution of one damnable 
error for another? Why, this Reformation even the 
vicar openly scorned, and sought his doctrine from pre- 
Reformation sources. Where was true light to be found ? 
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The circumstances of Basil's early life had been such 
that questions as to the truth of the teaching of the 
Church had never entered his mind. His mother being 
a good Church-woman had early indoctrinated him in 
his prayer-book and catechism, and in due course he 
had been confirmed, never doubting that what he had 
received was the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. At Oxford he had had nothing to open his eyes, 
and the controversies he had interested himself in had 
been chiefly on questions of ecclesiastical history and the 
usages of the early Church. But here in Coalville he 
found himself in the midst of conflicting opinions. Dis- 
sent, which is always rife in manufacturing districts, was 
rampant, and some forms of it aggressive. The vicar dealt 
with it all en bloc as schism, and so disregarded it. Basil, 
who always endeavoured to judge another's position from 
his own point of view, could not bring himself to believe 
with him that the ministry, worship, and sacraments of 
those who followed not with them were of no avail. 
What was the end of religious ministrations but the 
bettering of men's lives ; and could he not see that this 
was being effected by others quite as successfully as by 
himself? Why, had not an ignorant local preacher, who 
held forth on Sunday afternoons by the wayside, accom- 
plished more than all of them in the cause of temperance 
and moral reform ? Then as to doctrine, why was not 
one man's opinion, when opinions only were in question, 
as good as another's ? Or, in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, which they all regarded as the source of their 
doctrines, was it likely that one body of Christians was 
entirely in the right, and all others hopelessly wrong ? 
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The vicar settled all such questions, if indeed they 
arose in his mind at all, by appeals to the authority of 
the Church, as established in her creeds and councils : 
but with Basil such authority had less weight He was 
not prepared to admit that the Church, or a particular 
branch of it, had been miraculously preserved from error 
for nearly two thousand years. The evidence appeared 
to him to be greatly against the notion. 

Was he then blown about with every wind of doctrine ? 
Not at all ! He was not weak-minded ; but being honest, 
he could not delude himself with a faith for which he 
felt he had no sufficient foundation. The more he saw 
of religious differences, the more he felt constrained to 
make his own position sure. When doubts began to 
arise in his mind, he was appalled at their possible 
consequences. Was he drifting from the Church, and 
from religion ? How could he continue to hold his posi- 
tion and teach others doctrines as to which he was in 
doubt himself? Was it his duty to resign at once? 

Some might be disposed to think he should have done 
so, but then he was not alienated from the Church: 
though he had not the unquestioning faith in her doc- 
trines that he once had, or thought he had, he lived in 
hopes of higher light which would lead him out of his 
difficulties. Meanwhile evident duties lay before him, 
and, anchored firmly as he was on the great practical 
truths of religion, he felt that his place was where he 
stood. He would not shun to declare the whole counsel 
of God so far as he knew it, and, if he had doubts as to 
men's interpretations of that counsel, he would not 
obtrude them on others. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A VESTRY MEETING. 

The first eighteen months which Basil spent in Coal- 
ville were productive of great changes in him. His 
mind being perturbed by theological difficulties, and 
the seriousness of life pressing upon him continually, 
he lost much of his old light-hearted manner. Not 
that he permitted himself to be habitually gloomy, or 
that he had imbibed the hopeless creed of pessimism ; 
he still had much buoyancy in his nature, and at times 
exhibited the most exuberant spirits : but his ordinary 
mood became more and more serious. Being brought 
so constantly into contact with misery, suffering, and sin, 
and having so little in his life to withdraw his mind from 
his sordid surroundings, it is little wonder that, with his 
sensitive nature, he should have been strongly affected 
by them. 

When his career at Oxford was terminated so abruptly, 
he was still a boy in many ways. Life to him was a cup 
of pleasure to be quaffed freely. No serious trouble had 
ever overtaken him, and he was possessed of the best of 
health. He was naturally disposed to look on the bright 
side of things, and to believe the best of everybody. If 
he was conscious of evil in others, he judged them 
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charitably, and blamed the temptations into which they 
were thrown rather than themselves. Though in such a 
negative state of goodness as that in which he then 
existed, he could hardly be said to be in charity with all 
men, he had no enemies, and felt no resentment to- 
wards any person, beyond what momentary irritation 
might arouse. But four short years had made him 
another man. His disposition had not altered ; he was 
still generous, high-minded, and optimistic : but his know- 
ledge of man and the evil that is in him, had grown, 
and his complacent temper had been sorely tried in 
many ways. 

At the time of his entering the church, he had before 
him an ideal, to which he believed the majority of the 
clergy approached, if they did not fully attain. One 
of his recent disillusion ments was the discovery that 
clergymen were but men, and in some cases men of 
not very superior quality. Amongst those with whom 
he was brought into contact were some who took a 
frankly commercial view of their office, and speculated 
on the chances of promotion as an officer in the army 
might on the opening of a campaign ; others were narrow 
and bigoted, and showed contempt for those who did not 
walk with them ; others again were not irreproachable 
in their private lives : while few exhibited conspicuously 
the spirit of their avowed Master. For his own vicar he 
could not but have some regard as a hard-working clergy- 
man, and one who was conscientious within his own 
restricted lines; but from him he received treatment 
which at times was hard to bear with equanimity. 

We have already spoken of Basil's popularity as a 
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preacher. The vicar being a man of mediocre ability, 
it was inevitable that comparisons should, be drawn to 
his disadvantage. He could not but observe that when 
Basil preached, the church was better filled than when 
he himself occupied the pulpit. At first Basil preached 
regularly at the evening service, which became, contrary 
to wont, more popular than the morning one. Noticing 
this, and naturally feeling the slight, the vicar arranged a 
division of the duty which made it uncertain as to who 
the preacher would be on any particular occasion. Basil 
cheerfully acquiesced in his new plans, but they did not 
prove more satisfactory than the old ones. Parishioners 
who were out of sympathy with the vicar would rise and 
leave the church when he ascended the pulpit ; though 
they would settle themselves comfortably in their seats 
when they found that Basil was to preach. This was 
trying both to vicar and curate. 

Had Basil been a dolt, or had he performed his duties 
in a perfunctory manner, his relations with his vicar 
would certainly have been more comfortable. Not that 
the latter would have encouraged laxity, or suffered in- 
competence ; but he was exceedingly sensitive to criti- 
cism, and the rivalry of a curate more brilliant, more 
genial, and more popular than himself, he could not 
endure. Probably there was little intentional malice in 
his treatment of Basil, — it is doubtful whether he really 
appreciated the unusual talents of his coadjutor : he in- 
terpreted his popularity as the measure of his own 
unpopularity, and acted as he did in self-defence. More- 
over, he laid the flattering unction to his soul that he 
was serving Basil's best interests in not allowing him 
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to be unduly puffed up with the applause of the multi- 
tude. 

A mission-hall had lately been opened in an outlying 
part of the parish, and for a time Basil was practically 
banished to this place, a second curate supplanting him 
in the parish church. He could not but feel some 
annoyance at this, though he made the most of the 
responsibility of the post (the vicar assured him that he 
had placed him there on account of his greater experi- 
ence), and threw himself into his new duties with his 
accustomed energy. Even this move did not bring about 
the desired effect, for a considerable number of the 
congregation began to attend at the mission-hall instead 
of at the church, which became comparatively deserted. 

Just as Basil was getting resigned to the change, and 
finding an interest in his new sphere, the vicar proposed 
yet another arrangement. The bishop, having lately 
made some remarks upon the undesirability of allowing 
young curates to preach too frequently, Mr. Morby made 
it his business to draw Basil's attention to them. " I 
fear," he said, " that I have thrown too much upon you 
in giving you entire charge of the new chapel. It would 
be better perhaps that Mr. Thomason should share the 
duty with you." 

" Exactly as you wish," said Basil ; but at the same time 
he ground his teeth with vexation at the thought of the way 
he was being tossed from pillar to post. He was not 
ambitious. He was content to take any duty that was 
given him, and perform it to the best of his ability ; but 
to be here to-day and there to-morrow, was not to his 
mind. While he naturally felt aggrieved, he sympathised 
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with the vicar's position, and would have done anything 
to have brought about a more comfortable state of things. 
But the last change proved more irksome than any former 
one, the vicar so arranging that Basil preached seldom 
and irregularly at the parish church ; while he no longer 
had full control over the services at the mission-hall. 

Meanwhile the relations between Mr. Morby and his 
parishioners did not improve as time went on. With 
dogged persistency he continued the practices that gave 
offence to his opponents, and added, by degrees, to the 
number of the obnoxious ornaments in the church. The 
friction between the two parties was so great that there 
was fear of open violence ; and threats were held out of 
secession from the church on the part of the evangelical 
party. The dispute culminated at the Easter vestry 
meeting, and gave rise to unheard-of scandal. 

Both parties had prepared for the expected encounter, 
and assembled in force. Never had such an interest 
been manifested in parish affairs before : many who had 
not attended a vestry meeting in their lives, came eagerly 
to this one, anticipating lively scenes, in which, unhappily, 
they were not disappointed. From the first moment it was 
apparent that a row was imminent. The vicar was pale 
though resolute, and Basil looked anxious : the church- 
wardens glowered at each other across the table : while 
the general body of the meeting seethed with excite- 
ment. 

The passing of the accounts gave rise to much angry 
discussion, objection being taken to every item of ex- 
penditure connected with the beautifying of the church, 
especially the charge for decorating the chancel ; but it 
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was the election of officers that aroused the greatest ill- 
feeling. The opposition were in a slight majority, and 
vigorously opposed every nominee of the vicar : the other 
party in turn raised technical objections to several of the 
popular candidates. In the course of a dispute over the 
qualifications of one of the sidesmen proposed, the vicar's 
warden so far forgot himself as to call his colleague a 
liar. Mr. Rawson, being of an irascible disposition, rose 
instantly and planted a heavy blow between his accuser's 
eyes, amid yells and cries of " shame " from the meeting. 
Every one rose to his feet ; blows were exchanged in 
the body of the hall ; and a free-fight would have ensued 
had not some one turned out the gas and left the meet- 
ing in darkness. 

When Basil had groped his way to the door, he turned 
his face homewards with a sense of shame and indigna- 
tion filling his breast. The cup of his misery seemed 
nearly full. What was the good of keeping up a mockery 
of Christian worship for a people like this ? How could 
he ever again go amongst them to hear their bitter recrim- 
inations and mutual disparagement. He would resign, 
and seek duty elsewhere. He had small satisfaction 
in his work under present circumstances, and could 
doubtless find a more congenial sphere in some other 
place. 

With such disquieting thoughts he felt it was useless 
to go home : he could not read or settle himself to any 
work, and if he went to bed it would only be to revolve 
the scenes of the evening in his mind, and make himself 
still more unhappy. So he started upon one of his soli- 
tary walks, hoping to calm his agitation thereby. But 
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his excitement was too intense : the objects which met 
his gaze as he walked, only served to increase the feel- 
ings of dissatisfaction under which he laboured. Never 
had the place seemed so dreary and uninteresting. What, 
again he asked himself, was there to keep him there ? 
He loved peace, but here was continuous squabbling: he 
had tried to do his duty, but only met with rebuffs from 
the one who should have been first to recognise his 
efforts : his mind was unsettled with doubts and difficul- 
ties, which a calmer atmosphere might tend to allay. 
Why, then, should he not yield to his inclinations and 
resign his present curacy ? Surely it was not cowardice 
to flee from contention, and seek a more peaceful sphere 
of labour. 

For days, and nights also, his mind was agitated by 
these thoughts. He would probably have given way to 
their promptings, but for the distraction caused by a 
succession of events that opened out a new era in his 
life. Of these we shall speak presently. 

The abrupt termination of the vestry meeting did not 
tend to promote order in the parish. The church officers 
not being duly elected, the vicar appointed sidesmen on 
his own responsibility, and so on the following Sunday 
some of those who had held the office in the previous 
year, found themselves out in the cold. The offertory 
plates were given into the hands of the vicar's partisans. 
One of the former sidesmen, believing that, no successor 
having been elected, he was entitled to continue in office, 
resented this action, and scandalised the congregation by 
going from pew to pew with his hat. A few sympathisers 
dropped coins into it, which he proceeded to convey to 
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the vicar, who was standing within the altar rails. As he 
approached, the latter turned his back upon him, and the 
two stood in silence for some minutes, amid the scarcely 
suppressed excitement of the worshippers. At length, 
the vicar taking no notice whatever of his presence, the 
indignant collector emptied the contents of his hat upon 
the floor of the chancel, where the money remained for 
some days. Not having been properly " presented," the 
vicar declared it did not belong to the church. 

Let us leave these miserable squabbles. They concern 
us only for their eflfect upon the mind of our hero, who 
was grieved beyond measure by the unchristian spirit 
displayed by both parties. We pass, then, to other 
events which had a much deeper influence on his later 
life. 
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HELP FOR THE HELPLESS. 

When is the love-story coming in ? I fancy I hear some 
reader demanding. Here we are at the fifteenth chap- 
ter, and as yet no heroine has appeared, nor even the 
slightest approach to a love-scene has taken place be- 
tween any of the characters. Patience, gentle reader ! 
We must take things as they come. Love has its place 
in every life, when it is not shut out by sordid cares or 
sensual indulgence : but the world is not made up of the 
joys and sorrows of lovers. Is there no interest in any 
other period of life than that in which young men and 
maidens are, shyly or boldly, seeking for the love and 
companionship of the complementary sex ? Can you not 
sympathise with the happiness of childhood, the eager joy 
of youth, the sacred bliss of wedded love, the cares of 
parentage, or the serene satisfaction of old age ? Surely 
the struggles of genius, the disappointments of the un- 
successful, or the sufferings of the poor, are as worthy 
our attention as the flirtations of a society belle. In real 
life there is as much of tragedy as of dalliance : and Bar- 
rington's life was no exception to the law that both joy 
and sorrow are the common lot of men. Patience, then, 
gentle reader, and let me proceed. 
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When the wind howls at night and the rain drives 
against our windows, our thoughts often turn to those at 
sea. We pray for such in our churches, and it is meet 
and right so to do. But do we ever think of, or pray for, 
the miner who places his life in jeopardy daily that we 
may enjoy our cosy fire ; for the spinners and weavers 
who die in what should be their prime that we may be 
clothed j or for the railway men who lay down their lives 
by hundreds every year that we may travel with speed 
and comfort ; or for the chemical workers whose teeth 
and bones rot in their bodies from the effects of the ma- 
lignant fumes in the midst of which they labour ? No ! 
these things we know little of, or regard as necessary 
evils. Or is it that we think of the sailor as more especi- 
ally in the hand of God, while the evils which assail the 
others are of man's making and largely preventible ? If 
this is so, and we are too honest to pray for protection 
from calamities which we could avert ourselves, the 
more reason to work on behalf of the sufferers. 

The collier, coarse and brutal though he may some- 
times show himself, is capable of daring and heroism at 
least as great as that of the average soldier or sailor, and 
is often called upon to lay down his life for his fellow- 
creatures. From the moment he steps into the cage to 
descend to the scene of his labours, until he finds him- 
self again in the outer air, he is beset by dangers. , 

A common cause of accident is over-winding : the 
man in charge of the engine omits to stop the machinery 
immediately the cage has arrived at the surface (perhaps 
he is lighting his pipe, or has turned to speak to a passer- 
by) : the cage goes on in its upward course until it comes 
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in contact with the pulley over which the chain or cable 
is drawn, when it is smashed or overturned, and its occu- 
pants flung back to the bottom of the shaft, hundreds of 
feet below. Or the same result may arise from a defect 
in the chain, whose strength is measured by its weakest 
link. Should this give way, God help the poor fellows ! 

Such an accident as this had cast a gloom over Coal- 
ville. Four unfortunate miners had lost their lives 
through want of care in inspecting the condition of 
the winding apparatus at one of the collieries. As 
usually happens, they all had women or children de- 
pendent upon them, who were consequently left in desti- 
tution. Three were married men with families; the 
fourth was a mere youth, but his mother was a widow, 
and lived on the earnings of this boy and an elder 
brother. In the present state of the law the proprietors 
of the colliery would have been called upon to make re- 
paration to the bereaved relations : but at this time there 
was no " Employers' Liability Act " ; it was left therefore 
to the charity of the employer, or, if he had none, to that 
of the public, to keep them from starvation. The em- 
ployer in this case being a " limited company," with no 
soul to be saved or body to be kicked, its generosity was 
not great. The directors voted twenty pounds to the 
femilies of the men, and considered they had done all 
that could be expected of them. It rested thus with the 
community if these families were to be saved from the 
workhouse. 

A committee was formed to raise subscriptions, upon 
which Basil heartily consented to act. He canvassed 
vigorously among the manufacturers and tradesmen, but 
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with less success than he had hoped for. An)ongst 
those who refused to subscribe was the vicar's warden, 
Mr. Holdsworth : it was the business of the Company, 
he said, to provide for those who suffered from their bad 
management. The fact that the manager of this par- 
ticular colliery was his enemy Rawson, from the effects 
of whose violence he was still suffering, may also have 
had something to do with his refusal. 

After several days' canvassing, less than twenty pounds 
had been raised. A levy amongst the other men in the 
pit, and at some of the works, increased this somewhat ; 
but Basil was disappointed in the result of his efforts. 
Talking the matter over with his landlord one evening, 
the latter asked, " Did you go to * honest John ' ?" 

" Who might he be ? " enquired Basil. 

" Why, don't you know honest John — John Lepper ? 
There isn't a man better known in these parts." 

" Do you mean the man that has the lock factory down 
at Springfield?" 

" Yes 1 I wonder you didn't go to him. I am sure 
you would get something. He is very good-hearted, 
though he has queer notions. He's a Lucrezia Borgian, 
or something." 

"A what?" 

" Oh ! I don't know what they call him ; but he be- 
lieves in spirits, and all that kind of thing." 

"Well, he's none the worse for believing in spirits, 
Tom. I wish people believed in spirits more, and in 
material things less. Anyway I'm not afraid of him or 
his spirits, and will go over and see him to-morrow." 

Early next morning Basil walked into Mr. Lepper's 
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office, which at the moment was tenanted only by a 
young boy. Mr. Lepper was in the works, but the boy 
would fetch him. While he was gone in search of his 
employer, Basil began to look around him. He had 
been in many counting-houses before, but never in such 
a strange one as this. There were the usual appurte- 
nances of a manufacturer's office, but the walls rather 
suggested a parish room or a Sunday school. They 
were covered with inscriptions done by hand on cards — 
not texts, but strange mottoes and aphorisms. Basil 
was so much struck with some of them that he noted 
them down. 

Above the chimney-piece was one printed in bolder 
letters than the rest, which could not fail to attract the 
attention of every one who entered the office. It read : 
— " All religion has relation to life, and the life of religion 
is to do good." This, thought Basil, is a promising omen, 
if " honest John " lives up to his mottoes. 

Most of the inscriptions were of a practical character 
like the central one : others had a more philosophical 
bearing. But the reader shall judge of their nature for 
himself from the contents of Basil's note-book. 

" He who does not flee evils as sins is not a man." 

" To love the neighbour is to love uses." 

" Use consists in a person's fulfilling his duty, and dis- 
charging his employ rightly, faithfully, sincerely, and 
justly." 

" A man not of use is a man not a man." 

" God is a perfect man." 

" God is order." 

** The angelic life consists in use." 
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" No idle person is tolerated even in hell." 

" In proportion as a man is in the love of uses, m the 
same proportion he is in the Lord." 

" Every one's god is what he loves above all things." 

" Sound reason is from God." 

" Man is a spirit clothed with a body." 

" Man loses nothing by death." 

" Death is a continuation of life." 

He had got thus far with his transcription when he 
heard the footsteps of the boy returning with Mr. Lepper. 
He had just time to slip the book into his pocket as 
they appeared. 

There are some people who impress us favourably at 
first, but prove themselves unworthy of our confidence 
on closer acquaintance : others who affect us at first with 
a feeling of repulsion may become our trusted friends : 
there are others, again, of whose sincerity we have no 
doubt from the first moment we set eyes upon them. 
John Lepper was of this class. The popular soubriquet 
fitted him perfectly. As he advanced to meet Basil, 
honesty and kindly good-nature beamed in his counte- 
nance. He was not handsome, — his eyes were small, his 
nose broad, and his mouth capacious; he was not a 
gentleman, as the world estimates the class, — his dress 
was that of a superior working-man ; he was in his shirt 
sleeves and wore an apron, one corner of which was 
tucked into its waistband : but, with all these drawbacks, 
Basil felt that he had before him something better than 
a handsome man, something more admirable than the 
world's gentleman : he was in the presence of a genuine 
specimen of " the noblest work of God." 
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As he entered the office he threw aside his apron, and 
reached down his coat from a hook. Then he turned 
again to Basil, who made known the object of his visit. 

" Yes," he said, " I heard of it, of course, and was 
wondering whether anything was being done for the un- 
fortunate people. I shall be glad to give five pounds to 
the fund, and I wish I could make it more : but I am 
not a rich man, you know, and have many calls upon 
my slender purse." 

Basil thanked him for his handsome donation, and 
went on to talk of the accident. " It is a pity," he said, 
"that nothing can be done to prevent such disasters. 
You would think some means could be devised, with all 
the ingenuity that is brought to bear on mechanical con- 
trivances." 

" Of course there could," replied Mr. Lepper. " In 
fact, I myself, many years ago, invented an automatic 
brake, and received a medal for it at a Working Men's 
Exhibition ; but I could not get any of the colliery 
owners to take it up, as it would have involved some 
expense. I have the model still at home if you would 
care to see it." 

" Certainly I should," said Basil. " I will give myself 
the pleasure of calling some evening." 

Thus commenced an acquaintance which more than 
reconciled him to his lot in Coalville. 
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" HONEST JOHN:* 

It was some days before Basil was able to keep his 
engagement with Mr. Lepper, but when he called he 
was fortunate enough to find him at home. He was 
agreeably surprised to find his home so full of interest, 
and himself so intelligent and manysided. " Honest 
John," though he had now only his wife and one 
daughter living with him, was the father of a numerous 
family, for the most part scattered over the face of the 
globe. Inheriting their father's energy and mechanical 
skill, the sons were pushing their way in various enter- 
prises : one was pioneering in South Africa ; another was 
engineer on board an ocean-going steamer ; a third was 
rapidly making a fortune in the United States ; while the 
youngest was the holder of a Whitworth Scholarship at 
South Kensington, and showed promise of a brilliant 
career. 

The old man delighted to talk of his sons, and they for 
their part honoured and respected their father. From 
those abroad he continually received presents of objects of 
interest, until his house was filled with curiosities. The 
hall and staircase were hung with Kaffir shields, assegais, 
knob kerries, and trophies of the chase; while every 
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room had its own complement of treasures, gathered in 
all parts of the world. His study, from which his work- 
room opened, exhibited more particularly his own tastes 
and interests. There were well-filled book-shelves ; the 
walls were covered with old engravings, which he had 
collected at various times ; there were a few casts from 
the antique of well-known busts, frames of coins and 
medals, and a set of reduced copies of the Elgin Marbles, 
In addition to these he had terrestrial and celestial globes, 
a telescope, microscope, and other scientific instruments, 
together with various mechanical models. Among these 
was the one Basil had come to see. 

As " honest John " explained to Basil the principle of 
his contrivance, he waxed indignant at the selfishness 
and apathy of employers, who were willing to run the 
risk of shocking accidents rather than spend a few pounds 
on preventive measures. He assured him that the 
majority of mining accidents were preventible, though, he 
admitted, of course, that they were often caused by the 
carelessness of the men themselves. He went on to 
show him models of other life-saving apparatus, railway 
brakes, etc., of his own invention, some of which were 
in actual use. Presently they sat down and began to 
talk on various topics. At the first lull in the conversa- 
tion, Basil introduced the subject of the inscriptions on 
the walls of Mr. Lepper's office. 

" I am curious to know," he said, " the author of the 
quotations (for I suppose they are quotations) on the 
walls of your counting-house. I thought at first they 
might be from some of the seventeenth-century theologians, 
but I haven't been able to identify any of them." 
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"Well, that's strange," said "honest John," with a 
smile. " One might have thought you would have been 
familiar with the greatest theologian of modern times." 

"You puzzle me," returned Basil. "I haven't the 
slightest idea to whom you are referring. There is 
something unusual in the style of the aphorisms, but 
I cannot for the life of me imagine where they come 
from." 

" To tell you the truth, I should have been surprised 
if you h(id recognised them. If you were to lay them 
before the whole bench of bishops, I don't suppose there 
would be one who could help you out of your perplexity : 
and yet, as I said, their author was endowed with more 
wisdom than they all." 

"You speak with considerable assurance," replied 
Basil, just a little bit nettled by the mysteriousness of his 
interlocutor ; " and I may remark that your authority is 
somewhat dogmatic also." 

" Just so ! He speaks as one having authority, and 
not (shall we say?) as the bishops. Forgive the seeming 
irreverence, but I am really most serious." 

"I am not prepared to allow the appositeness of 
your allusion. What authority can any man have for 
saying, for instance, that * No idle person is tolerated in 
hell ' ? I don't dispute the truth of the statement, but 
it seems like the assumption of perfect knowledge of 
what goes on in hell, as if the writer had had personal 
experience of the life there." 

"Supposing a person had had such experience, you 
would grant him the right to speak with authority ? " 

" That would be^supposing a very improbable thing. 
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Before granting him anything I should want to investigate 
his claim very closely. But you are mystifying me more 
and more. I can't think what you are driving at." 

" I have no wish to mystify you. I even presume to 
think that I might enlighten you on some matters, if you 
are willing to be enlightened." 

" God knows," replied Basil with earnestness, " I am 
not averse to receiving new light from anyone. Of what 
is given us to know, there is much that is clear and help- 
ful ; but, on the other hand, we could wish that some 
things were clearer and less perplexing. Like the dying 
Goethe, I often long for * light, more light.' " 

"Well," said Mr. Lepper seriously, his face aglow 
with intense conviction, " I am not given to proselytising. 
I would not disturb any man's faith who has faith ; but 
when I feel that a man is searching for the truth, I 
should be wanting in ray plainest duty if I did not point 
him to where I believe he will find what he seeks. For 
myself I may say truly that I * sat in darkness, and the 
shadow of death,' until it pleased God to send His light 
to me in an unexpected manner, for which I have never 
ceased to thank Him. What I should have become 
without it, I hardly dare to think, for I was on the high 
road to destruction. To enable you to appreciate the 
change it made in me, I should need to tell you some- 
thing of my history, which has been a chequered one ; 
but it would be a long story, and perhaps you would not 
care to listen to it." 

" Indeed, nothing would please me more." 
" Well, then," commenced the old man, " I began to 
earn my living when I was eight years old, my father 
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having died, and my mother being left without means to 
bring up a family of small children. Seeing a notice in 
a window, * A boy wanted,' I boldly entered and offered 
my services. This was in the day of small manufacturers, 
and many of these lived in houses adjoining their works. 
It was at a private house that I applied, and the master's 
wife whom I saw. She smiled at my diminutive size, 
and asked what I could do. I replied that I couldn't do 
much, but that I could learn to do anything. She said 
she would talk to her husband, and I could call again, 
which I did the next day. She told me I was too young 
for what was wanted, but that if I liked I could come 
every morning and help her in the house to clean boots, 
knives, etc. This I willingly undertook for what seemed 
to me the liberal payment of a shilling a week and my 
breakfast. I went home in a fever of delight and told 
my astonished mother that I was going to work for my- 
self, as I could not bear to see her working so hard. 

" I stayed in this place for more than twenty years, 
entering the factory when I was old enough, and learning 
the business of lock-making. I must say they treated 
me very well from first to last, and I believe they were 
well enough satisfied with the way I served them. The 
occasion of my leaving arose in this way. 

" I must tell you that I was brought up in the Church 
of England, and attended Sunday school as scholar and 
teacher for many years. As I grew towards manhood I 
began to take a great interest in a debating society, 
which was got up amongst some of the young men of the 
place. This was at Crickleton. We debated all kinds 
of subjects, including religious ones, and I began to be 
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troubled in my mind by some of the views I heard 
advanced. Fearing that I might be led into infidelity, 
which I greatly dreaded, I went to the vicar with 
my difficulties. He was not very sympathetic, and 
told me that I had no business to question the faith I 
had been taught ; that with the Bible and the prayer- 
book I needed nothing more; and thatit was presumptuous 
in me to want explanations of matters of faith. He 
warned me that I was in a dangerous condition, and 
demanded that I should give up my companions of the 
debating society. 

" This I was not at all disposed to do, for I felt I was 
gaining good by the interchange of ideas, and always 
looked forward to the weekly meetings with pleasure. I 
told the vicar that I could not do what he wanted me to 
do ; upon which he dismissed me somewhat abruptly. 

" I was annoyed, and determined that I would not go 
back to the church again until he asked me. Not liking 
to absent myself from public worship altogether, I went 
next Sunday to the Wesleyan Chapel, where I was heartily 
welcomed. I found the change a pleasant one : there 
seemed a greater warmth and earnestness in the service, 
and more brotherliness amongst the people. So with 
thein I remained, and took my place in chapel and Sunday 
school. I found the minister more approachable than 
the vicar had been, though I cannot say I got any more 
satisfaction from him on the subject of my doubts. He 
assured me there were many things that we could not 
understand, but that they would all be made clear in the 
next world. In this world we must allow our minds to 
rest in faith. 

G 
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'* About this time I was brought into contact with the 
Chartist movement, which aroused my sympathies deeply. 
I must not dwell on this subject, though I could tell you 
a great deal about those stirring times. The effect of the 
movement upon me was not only to give me a great 
interest in social questions, but to emphasise my religious 
doubts : for unfortunately then, as now, the righting of 
human wrongs was left too much to those who scoffed at 
the Christian religion; and the exhibition of injustice 
was often made the occasion of attacks upon the institu- 
tions whose business was supposed to be the inculcation 
of duty. 

" I still continued to attend the chapel and join in the 
meetings connected with it, but with a languid interest 
What held me to the place was more the social element, 
for there was a great freedom of intercourse amongst the 
people, especially the younger ones, affording these 
abundant opportunities for courting and flirtation. I 
bad no serious thoughts of marrying at the time, but was 
attracted by the charms (somewhat vulgar I should think 
them now) of one of the best-looking girls, and often 
sought her company for a walk after chapel or meeting. 
If things had gone smoothly, I dare say it would have 
ended in our getting married, which would have made 
my life very different from what it has been, thanks to 
the good woman down stairs ; but our intercourse came 
to a sudden and painful end. 

" Amongst the more prominent members of the chapel 
was a man verging towards middle life, a draper by trade, 
and the employer of this girl. He was a married man, 
most pious, a class-leader, and eloquent in prayer meet- 
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ings ; but he was a villain. He made use of his power 
as her paymaster to effect her ruin : by the same act he 
drove me from religion. I began from that time to feel 
that what infidel lecturers said about the demoralising 
effect of Christianity was true, and determined I would 
shake myself clear of all connection with it. 

" I could no longer stay in Crickleton, — I knew that I 
should do that man an injury if I did : so I threw up 
everything and went to Australia. I felt the parting from 
my mother severely, — she had grown to depend upon 
me as if I had been father instead of brother to the 
younger children : but it had to be. 

" Having a trade at my fingers' ends, and being able 
to turn my hand to almost anything, I easily got work in 
Melbourne, where I remained several years, and had 
some strange experiences of life. I quite gave up going 
to church or chapel, and spent my Sundays mostly in 
pleasure. In the evenings I would often turn in at a 
Free-thinkers' lecture-hall, where I became more and 
more imbued with infidel opinions. Then from curiosity 
I took up with mesmerism and spiritualism, and was 
astonished at some of the phenomena I witnessed. I 
was shrewd enough to see that there was a good deal of 
imposture mixed up with the proceedings of their pro- 
fessors ; but I learnt enough to prevent my ever relapsing 
into materialism. I found I possessed the mesmeric 
power myself, and gave entertainments to delighted audi- 
ences from time to time ; but I did not keep this up long, 
because I was frightened at the power I was getting over 
some of my subjects. 

'' Morally, I fear, I did not gain much by my change 
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of life. Unrestrained by any religious influences, and 
amongst people to whom I was not known, I threw 
myself into every kind of dissipation. When I look back 
upon those years, it seems as if I must have gone mad 
for a time. It certainly was against my life-long habits 
to drink, gamble, and play the fool ; but my moral nature 
was unstrung, and I was reckless. In course of time, 
moved by the general impulse, I made my way to the 
gold-fields, where the temptations to the coarser forms 
of dissipation were still greater. It was doubtless in the 
order of Providence that I should see the extreme de- 
velopment of my own follies, that I might be radically 
cured of them. 

" I need not describe to you the wild, inhuman life of 
the gold-fields. Much of the evil connected with such 
scenes arises from the want of social order, and the means 
of occupation for spare time. For the majority there was 
nothing to do but drink and gamble after the day's work 
was done : there was abundant provision for these forms 
of amusement, however. There were a few steady fel- 
lows, who between them owned a very meagre library of 
miscellaneous literature: I soon exhausted what was 
worth reading of it 

" Perhaps the most incongruous character among all 
the motley crew, was a man who kept a small store, and 
was generally known as 'holy Joe.' He gained this 
name for himself from his persistent refusal to join in 
any of the wild pleasures of the camp, and his strict 
observance of Sunday. He touched the susceptibilities 
of the community more deeply still, perhaps, by 
declining to sell spirits, or even tobacco. What 
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articles he did keep, however, were reliable, and he did a 
good business. 

'' All this leads up to the inscriptions in my office. 
The walls of *holy Joe's' store, where they were not 
occupied by merchandise, were covered with similar 
quotations. Many a time when I was in the store I 
stood and read these, and wondered where they came 
from. One day I made so bold as to ask Joe himself, 
and was taken aback not a little by his reply. * They 
are out of some books I have, but they're not fit for 
drunkards and gamblers. When you come and tell me 
you have not touched drink or cards for a week, you 
shall have one to read if you wish.' I turned out of the 
shanty much abashed, and I fear, if any of my com- 
panions had been passing, they would have seen blushes 
on my cheeks. I had not expected such a rebuke, but 
it was timely, and forced me to consider my ways. I 
was not so entirely without resources as most of the men, 
so I shut myself up in the evenings for a week, at the 
end of which time I again presented myself before Joe 
Morgan. He seemed surprised to see me, and still more 
so when 1 said, * Will you lend me a book, Mr. Morgan ? ' 
* On the conditions I named,' he answered sternly. * Then 
give it to me now,' I said. He looked in my face for a 
moment, as if to sati&fy himself of my truthfulness, and 
then led me into an inner den. Here I was delighted 
to see quite a little library, and my old appetite for reading 
came back to me strongly. 

" Mr. Morgan pointed out to me a row of dingy-looking 
large octavo volumes, and remarked, * That's where I got 
my quotations.' I examined the titles of them, which 
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seemed strange and forbidding ; even the author's name 
was unknown to me. I selected at length one called 
Heaven and Hell^ which curiosity tempted me to 
read, though I must confess I did not expect much en- 
lightenment from it I read it diligently, however, and 
thought it a strange, fascinating book. I could hardly 
tell what to make of it Had reading matter not been 
so scarce, I should probably not have troubled to read 
anything else of the same author's, and have remembered 
this as an unique literary curiosity. It occurred to me, 
nevertheless, that the philosophy of the writer explained 
some of the phenomena of spiritualism which I had wit- 
nessed. When I returned the book to its owner, I took 
in its place a ponderous-looking tome called The True 
Christian Religion, This impressed me much more than 
the other, and I read it slowly and carefully. As I read 
I said to myself, ' This is what I have been waiting for. 
This is reasonable without being irreverent This is my 
faith.' Its calm, confident style carried me along as I 
read, until I felt as if I had always believed the truths 
it enunciated. 

" I read book after book, and had many talks with 
Mr. Morgan; with the result that I became convinced that 
this new author was truly a teacher sent from God. He 
had settled my doubts ; he had provided me with a most 
satisfactory system of spiritual philosophy; he had re- 
stored my faith in the Bible; and, above all, he had 
lifted my soul out of the miry pit into which it was fast 
finking. I felt no longer any temptation to low vice and 
self-indulgence : a light had been thrown upon my path 
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which showed me the true object of life, and I felt that 
I was a new man. 

'* I did not long remain at the gold-fields. With my 
calmer thoughts, the whole life was distasteful to me : so 
I sold my claim, and returned to my native place. I had 
brought with me a treasure better than all the gold that . 
lay buried in Australia ; and at home soon found another 
treasure, second only to that of renewed faith. 

"Now, Mr. Barrington," said John Lepper, "I am 
not comparing my case with yours; but if you have 
doubts rising in your mind, or if you feel a longing for 
more light on spiritual subjects, let me commend Swed* 
enborg to your notice, and may he bring to you the joy, 
and peace, and confidence he has brought to me." 

The interview ended in Basil taking home the first 
volume of Swedenborg's exposition of Genesis and 
Exodus. He did not expect to be roused to the enthu- 
siasm of " honest John " ; but he thought that he might 
find some help in the difficulties as to the early chapters of 
the Bible, which had been forced upon his notice by his 
landlord. 
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A MINISTERING ANGEL. 

The apportionment of the fund which had been raised 
for the relief of those who had been left in want by the 
accident was placed in the hands of Basil, who undertook 
to dole it out in small sums, as it seemed to be needed. 
This involved frequent visits to the recipients, but it in- 
sured an economical expenditure of the money, which at 
best could only tide them over immediate necessities. 

The mother of the boy who had lost his life was a 
bedridden woman. Her illness, and her bereavements 
(her husband also had been killed by an accident) had 
soured her temper and rendered her a difficult subject 
for consolation : it was not without misgivings, therefore, 
that Basil offered her any words of comfort. For the 
monetary assistance even she showed no gratitude ; while 
she not unfrequently spumed his spiritual ministrations. 
Let us not judge her too harshly. Her life had been a 
trying one : from a tiny child she had laboured at nail- 
making twelve or fourteen hours a-day, and had continued 
the work till long after her marriage; she had borne 
many children, most of whom, as so often happens with 
the lower classes, had died young; her husband had 
been a drinking man, and had abused her when under 
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the influence of liquor ; at the best of times living had 
been hard ; now she was left in her declining days, 
suffering from incurable disease, with no means to procure 
comforts, and unattended save for occasional visits from 
neighbours. When we think of the weary hours she 
must have spent in utter loneliness, and of all the cares 
incidental to her forlorn condition, we need not wonder 
that she should have grown petulant and morose. 

Early one summer evening Basil entered her cottage. 
The old woman was usually alone, and the door was 
always on the latch, so he was in the habit of walking 
in without knocking. On this occasion, however, he 
found her son, Ben Beddoes, who had just come in 
from work, sitting in the kitchen. He greeted the young 
man and enquired for his mother. Ben answered by 
an unintelligible grunt, and pointed with his thumb over 
his shoulder to the room in which she was lying. " Miss 
Alice is along wi' the old woman," he remarked ; so Basil 
sat down to talk to the lad. Ben not being conversa- 
tional, however, their discourse was very limited. This 
enabled the curate to overhear much of what was taking 
place in the inner room. He would have scorned the 
character of an eavesdropper ; but he would have put up 
with much obloquy to have heard what he could not 
help hearing under the circumstances. 

"Miss Alice " was the daughter of Mr. Holdsworth, the 
churchwarden, and Ben was in his employment. Basil 
had met her on various occasions, but their acquaintance 
was only slight : he knew, however, the character she bore 
amongst the poor as an angel of mercy, and a friend in 
every need. In her gentleness and humanity she was a 
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contrast to her father, to whom, nevertheless, she was a 
devoted daughter : he, for his part, almost idolised her as 
a happy reminiscence of another Alice whom he had 
" loved long since and lost awhile." He had been a 
widower now for some years. 

As Basil sat and waited, a murmur of soft speech, inter- 
spersed with gruff replies, fell upon his ear through the 
partly open door. He could not follow the conversa- 
tion altogether, but it came to him like the sound of a 
purling brook, broken at times by the moaning of the 
wind in the tree-tops. Ever gentle and cheering its 
sweet current flowed on, now sinking to a quiet murmur, 
again rising to a bright exclamation, or even now and then 
breaking into a little ripple of laughter. Apart from words, 
it was pleasant to listen to ; and it was plain, from what 
Basil did hear, that the words were as good as the music. 

" What a lovely day it has been, Mrs. Beddoes." 

" It's very hot.'* 

''I am sure you find it so indoors. Let me open the 
window for awhile. It must be very tiresome to have to 
lie still all the time, especially in fine weather. You 
must long to get out into the sunshine sometimes." 

" Indeed I do, but what's the use. There's no more 
sunshine for me." 

" Don't say so, Mrs. Beddoes. Why, if I put back the 
curtain, it will almost shine on your bed." 

" But I can't bear the light ; it hurts my eyes." 

"There! that will be better. You can look out of 
the window and see the sunshine if you want to. And 
I've brought you some flowers. I was over at Wrigley 
Woods yesterday, and brought these with me." 
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Basil could see from where he was sitting that Alioe 
was arranging a charming nos^ay of wild flowers in an 
old mug on the window-ledge. Her back was turned to 
him, and she was quite unconscious that she was 
observed. Presently, she sat down by the bedside, and 
asked the old woman if she should read to her. She read 
the 23rd Psalm, and then they began to talk again. 

'* I don't understand much about it," said Mrs. Bed- 
does, after a pause. 

" It means," said her visitor, " that God will always 
take care of us if we trust Him." 

*' I don't know as ever He done much for me, and He 
didn't keep my old man or my boy from getting killed" 
*• We can't understand God's ways, Mrs. Beddoes. He 
knows what is best for us. Sometimes He sends us 
pleasure, sometimes pain ; but it's all for our good" 

** That's all very well for the likes of you to say, that 
never knowed trouble. Things is very unequal" 

'* Do you know, Mrs. Beddoes, I think things are much 
more equal than people fancy. You say I have had no 
trouble, but you don't know. Life isn't all happiness to 
rich people. It seems much harder to do one's duty 
when one is not obliged to do useful work. I sometimes 
wish we were poor, and I believe even my father does. 
He has a great deal to worry him, and has never done 
working." 

" People needn't stay rich if they don't want to," argued 

the old woman ; " there's plenty of ways of getting rid of 

their troubles, if that's all. But it's different when you're 

poor ; you can't make yourself rich if you want to." 

" It's a pity rich people and poor people don't know 
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more about each other," said Alice ; " there would be 
less ill-feeling on both sides if they did. I am sure some 
rich people would give up their riches if they thought it 
was their duty to do so ; but they believe their wealth 
was given them to use, and they would be neglecting 
their duty to cast it away." 

In this way they talked for some time, but the old 
woman could not be convinced of the justice of the 
world's government ; so Alice adroitly changed the sub- 
ject. 

" We had such a delightful day at Wrigley yesterday. 
I took my Bible class there, and it was just lovely. They 
were all so happy." 

Then she chatted merrily about their doings, told of 
little mishaps, and amusing incidents, making Mrs. Bed- 
does almost fancy herself a girl again, and one amongst 
them. Basil listened until he felt quite ashamed; and, it 
appearing that Miss Holdsworth was in no hurry to go, 
he took up his hat and said he would call in again. 

He had other visits to pay, so he slipped quietly from 
the cottage without Mrs. Beddoes or Alice knowing he 
had been there. He returned in half-an-hour, and met 
the latter face to face at the door. The last rays of the 
setting sun were streaming into the doorway, and made 
the beautiful face of Alice like that of a radiant angel. 
Quite unconscious of Basil's approach, she wore an 
ecstatic look, as if she herself had seen some beatific 
vision. Her loveliness had never impressed Basil so 
much before : under ordinary circumstances there was 
something of sadness and depression in her look that 
prevented the mind from dwelling on the exquisite form 
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of her features. That she possessed physical beauty was 
undeniable ; but on this occasion her charms were en- 
hanced by the inward grace which shone through the 
outward lineaments. Basil had never before seen her at 
her best 

For a moment he was fascinated, and gazed into her 
eyes with an unknown rapture; but she was not dis- 
turbed, and returned his look without embarrassment. 
They exchanged a few words, and he passed into the 
doorway, to fulfil his mission with the old woman. 
It is to be feared that he was not so absorbed in his 
ministrations as he should have been : some feeling had 
taken possession of him which he had never experienced 
before, and he could only think of the young face he had 
just seen, as he gazed upon the old one before him. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

AT THE FLOWER'SffOW, 

It would be hard to paint the face that haunted Basil 
wherever he went for the next few days. A map of 
its features would not have been recognisable by him : 
even if the painter had been able to catch the rapt ex- 
pression that met his gaze at the cottage door, it was 
only one mood of an ever-changing countenance. The 
dominant characteristics of the face, and those which 
gave it at times its seraphic look, were the forehead and 
eyes. The brow was delicately rounded, smooth and 
expansive, the fair hair drawn simply back from it em- 
phasising its extent; while the eyes were a peculiarly 
tender grey, full of changing light. The whole effect of 
the upper part of the face was one of calm serenity ; like 
that produced upon the mind by a clear, spring sky. The 
nose was straight and delicately formed ; the mouth 
might have been thought severe, but for its dimpled 
comers, around which the smiles played at times ; while 
the general outline of the face was a perfectly propor- 
tioned oval. 

As Basil went about his duties his one thought was, — 
when should he see this sweet face again ? He was not 
without some fear of disillusionment : the vision he had 
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seen was that of a saint in ecstasy : when the trance was 
passed, would the woman be as fair? The face that 
seemed like an angel's in the light of the setting sun, and 
with the spirit of kindly ministration suffusing it, might 
not look the same if he should come across it on a wet 
day in the street. 

He did not come across it in the street, however, wet 
or fine, all that week ; but it was in the church-warden's 
pew on Sunday, looking as placid and undisturbed as 
usual. He could not help taking a furtive glance to- 
wards it from time to time ; and once, in the course of 
his sermon, he thought his look was met by an un- 
guarded recognition. A thrill passed through his frame, 
and he stumbled for a moment in his utterance : was 
it imagination, or his own excitement, that made him 
think that Miss Holdsworth flushed and turned away her 
face ? With difficulty he steadied his nerves and con- 
tinued his discourse : his confusion must have been ob- 
served, for some one asked him after church if he had 
not felt the heat very much in the pulpit He truthfully 
confessed it was so ; but, needless to remark, did not 
explain more particularly the cause of his embarrassment. 

This little incident made him all the more eager for 
another meeting. His opportunity soon came. 

Nature is so indefatigable in her efforts to beautify the 
world that it is almost impossible for man to entirely 
frustrate her endeavours. He has very nearly succeeded 
in some of the mining districts, however : the draining 
away of the water from the sub-soil has killed the trees ; 
and the noxious effluvia from chemical works have de- 
stroyed most of the lesser plants. Nevertheless, some 
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flowers show themselves, and even seem to flourish: 
ox-^e daisies cover waste places, and yellow toad-flax 
brightens the railway-banks. It seems equally impossible 
to kill the love of flowers with the people ; and, dis- 
couraging though their cultivation must be under the 
circumstances, sufficient interest is taken in floriculture 
to make flower-shows very popular. 

The neighbourhood of Coalville had its horticultural 
sodety, whose annual display was looked forward to by 
all classes. This year the show was to be at Westerton 
Park, an old manorial demesne, situated on the outskirts 
of the colliery district Though the trees in some parts 
were withering, the place retained sufficient of its beauties 
to show what a paradise the country had been before 
man commenced its "development" The house also 
was interesting, though the present owner had added a 
hideous red-brick billiard-room to the old and picturesque 
buildings. 

Of course, everybody being at the flower-show, Basil 
was there too. He had been round all the principal 
stalls, and was just come to the cottagers* section, when 
his eye lighted upon what interested him more than all 
the flowers : there was Miss Holdsworth with some of 
her Sunday scholars, discussing the merits of the ex- 
hibits. He moved towards where she stood, and was 
greeted with cordiality but perfect composure : for him- 
self he scarcely knew what he said. He joined the little 
party, and brought his botanical knowledge to their aid. 
A pleasant half-hour passed, and then he found himself 
(how did it happen ?) walking with Alice alone on the 
springing turf outside the marquees. 
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As it was the first time Basil had visited Westerton 
Park, he accepted with alacrity Miss Holdsworth's offer 
to show him some of the beauties of the place. They 
passed through the gardens to the other side of the 
house, and were soon out of sight of the crowds that 
thronged the show-ground. Before them was a prospect 
as unexpected by Basil as it was charming to his senses. 
All the spring he had been longing for a sight of the 
country, but had been unable to get away : here he was 
apparently in the heart of a lovely pastoral district. The 
smoky land he had left but an hour ago was screened 
from view by a belt of trees, while before him stretched 
an expanse of alternating woodland and pasture, shut in 
by a long irregular line of moorland hills. His com- 
panion [)ointed out to him the leading features of the 
landscape, — the winding river, the scattered villages, and 
the distant city of Lowminster, with the towers and spires 
of its cathedral and many churches, dimly visible through 
the hazy sunshine. It had been her intention at first 
just to have brought him to this point, and then to have 
returned to the show ; but almost without knowing it 
she allowed herself to be led, in childish abandonment, 
across the open glades and underneath the grand old 
trees, that dotted the pastures here and there. 

Presently the two entered a wooded portion of the 
park, where Alice paused and said, " I really must return 
now, Mr. Harrington. I had no thought of coming so 
far, but the day is tempting. If you follow this stream, 
it will take you through a pretty little glen, and you can 
come back to the house another way." 

"But won't you come too? " said Basil pleadingly. 

H 
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" I'm afraid I can't, Mr. Barrtngton: I have promised 
to have tea with some of my girls, before we go back, 
and I mustn't disappoint them." 

"Oh! but it's early yet," replied Basil, "why it's not 
three o'clock. They can't want their tea quite so soon." 

" But I really must go." 

"Well, then, I shall come too, and so you will deprive 
me of the pleasure of seeing the glen." 

For a moment Alice hesitated. She had no valid reason 
for refusing to accompany Basil except her natural shy- 
ness, and yielded at length to his entreaties ; but it was 
with a timid enquiring look in her eyes. They strolled 
on under the trees, talking of indifferent subjects, and 
stopping now and then to examine a flower, or listen to 
the song of the birds. The time passed without observa- 
tion until they reached the head of the glen, far from 
their starting-point. Aliqe was in some alarm at the 
lateness of the hour and wished to return with all speed : 
but Basil persuaded her to rest for awhile on a fallen trunk. 

" I am sure you are tired," he said ; " I ought not to 
have taken you so far : but we shall get back more 
quickly after a little rest." 

" It was my fault more than yours," she protested ; " I 
ought to have noticed where we were wandering." 

"Well, we have had a delightful walk, at any rate; and 
for my own part, I can't feel very sorry that we were so 
regardless of the time, and that we find ourselves now so 
* far from the madding crowd.' " 

Neither spoke for some time, Basil nervously meditat- 
ing the best way of broaching the subject on which he 
was longing to speak to Alice, and she, in her turn, being 
stricken mute by his silent and constrained manner. 
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"I wonder," at length he broke out, "whether you 
have any idea why I asked you to come here with me." 

''I am not a thought-reader," she answered lightly, not 
without a suspicion, however, of what was coming. 

" Do you remember our meeting at the door of the 
Beddoes' cottage last week ? " 

" O yes ! " she said ; " I remember noticing the lovely 
sunset." 

" It was, indeed, a lovely sunset, even seen through 
the smoke ; but I saw something more lovely still to my 
mind." 

" What do you mean, Mr. Barrington ? " 

" I mean that I saw a hct which has haunted me ever 
since, and called up feelings such as no other face ever 
aroused in me." 

Alice cast down her eyes. What else could she do ? 

" I ought to tell you also," he went on, " that my ears 
were as much charmed as my eyes, and I have brought you 
here to make a confession. I accidentally overheard some 
of your talk with Mrs. Beddoes, and only shame-facedness 
kept me from listening to the whole. Miss Holdsworth, 
what I saw and heard that evening has made my eyes 
and ears both eager for more of the same enjoyment. I 
selfishly wish for nothing less than the opportunity to 
indulge them at all times in like manner. I s^m sure you 
will think me presumptuous, but I cannot help my- 
self. I did not know I was so impressionable, but I 
have fiallen in love most completely. Dare I hope that 
you will look favourably on my aspirations ? " 

"This is very unexpected, Mr. Barrington," answered 
Miss Holdsworth. "We really know very little of each 
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Other, and you may discover that your momentary 
impressions were not trustworthy." 

"Then give me the opportunity to correct them," 
uiged Basil eagerly. " That is all I ask." 

There is no more delicate or difficult task, as every one 
who has had experience knows, than for a man to declare 
himself to the object of his affections ; unless it be the 
duty laid upon her of answering to his proposal. Some 
might r^ard this as the greater undertaking, for the lover 
has generally had time to think of his speech beforehand, 
whereas the fair one may be taken completely by surprise. 
Should she answer boldly and accept the proffered devo- 
tion at once, her love may be held too cheap : should 
she, on the other hand, appear cold and indifferent, she 
may beget similar feelings in her suitor. 

If the whole truth is to be declared, Miss Holdsworth 
had fallen in love with Basil already, though she might 
not have admitted it, even to herself. When it came to a 
confession of her regard she found herself in a very doubt- 
ful state of mind. She had been much impressed by Basil's 
manner when first he came into the parish ; but had been 
shocked at her, as she considered it, unmaidenliness, 
and had schooled herself to r^ard him as only a distant 
acquaintance. Was it right of her to allow her feelings 
to be aroused again ? She was certainly not prepared to 
accept him on the spot : nor could she make up her mind 
to give him a plain refusal. In her sequestered life lovers 
were not plentiful, and she could not deny that she found 
Basil in every way agreeable to her : but she had duties 
to perform that thoughts of marriage would interfere with, 
and she was given to placing other people's feelings 
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before her own. So she paused before making any further 
reply to his appeal. 

" You do me great honour, Mr. Barrington," she said 
at last, " but it would not be right in me to give you 
encouragement. My life is very full, and I have duties 
laid upon me which must make any thought of compli- 
ance with your wishes impossible. My father depends 
greatly upon me, and, as you know, he is getting up in 
years. Then there are the younger children, who since 
mother's death have been an anxious charge to me : to 
say nothing of my work in the parish, which I should not 
like to give up. It would be selfish of me if I allowed 
myself to follow my own inclinations." 

This last expression escaped her unwittingly, and was 
instantly caught up by Basil. 

" I have gained all I hoped for," said he, " if your 
inclinations coincide with mine. The circumstances you 
speak of will not endure for ever ; and I am quite willing 
to wait for my reward. Your sister is growing up and 
will soon be able to take your place in the house, and 
this is not the only parish where your presence would be 
welcomed. Say, dear Miss Holdsworth, that I may hope, 
and I will patiently bide your own time for the fulfil- 
ment of my hopes," 

" Oh, Mr. Barrington, how can I answer you ? There 
are many things besides those I mentioned that stand in 
the way. I would not allow myself to become engaged 
without a much longer and more intimate acquaintance 
than I have had with you : and in any case I am not at 
all sure how my fiather would take it." 

" As for that," returned Basil, " it will be my business 
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to find out his views when the proper time arrives. I do 
not wish to force an engagement : I only pray, and pray 
humbly, that you will allow me the privil^e of knowing 
you better." 

He drew nearer to her and took her hand, which 
trembled in his stronger grasp. '* Let us meet as friends," 
she said, " I cannot promise more now. I entertain a 
great regard for you from all I have learnt of your cha- 
racter; but, under present circumstances, I dare not 
commit myself to more than friendship." 

" May I not speak to your father," he implored, " and 
ask his permission to become a suitor for your hand ? 
Surely you cannot deny me this ! " 

" Indeed, Mr. Barrington," she said, " it cannot be at 
present. I know papa has very much to worry him just 
now, and I would not add to his anxieties in the least." 

" So be it, then," said Basil, raising her hand to his 
lips. " For the present we are friends, but before long 
I hope we may be something better." 

They rose from their seat and stood for a moment to 
survey the scene from their elevated position. On one side 
the heavy smoke-cloud hung over Coalville and its neigh- 
bouring towns and villages : on the other the smiling 
country extended to the distant moorlands in unsullied 
beauty, Basil could not help feeling that the contrast 
aptly pictured the change in his inward condition from 
the depression and misery of recent months to the sud- 
den joy of reciprocated love. He chafed somewhat under 
the necessary restrictions of their compact, but neverthe- 
less he felt supremely happy as they hurried back to the 
show. 
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A BUSINESS CONCLAVE. 

It was seldom that all the partners In the Railway 
Engineering Company met together, but to-day there 
was to be a special meeting. The great financier, Sir 
Samuel Milfort, was coming down from London, as 
very important matters were to be discussed: it was 
rumoured that sweeping changes were to be made at 
the works. Mr. Holdsworth had not yet arrived on 
the scene, being engaged in preparing some estimates in 
his private office at home ; but the junior partner, Mr. 
Courtenay, was sitting at a desk vis-i-vis with the 
secretary, who was opening the morning's correspondence. 
Mr. Courtenay was a pleasant gentlemanly man, with 
little of the ordinary business man about him : he had 
had a University education, and belonged to a good 
family, as we have already said. He made no secret of 
his dislike for business, and railed continually at the 
tricks of trade which he was powerless to put a stop to. 

When they had come to the end of the pile of letters, 
the two sat chatting about various matters. As an old 
and confidential servant, Mr. Grigsby was on terms of 
familiarity with his employers, and would even sometimes 
play off one of his little jokes (he was a great joker) upon 
them. 
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" By the way," he remarked, " Williams wants to know 
whether he may leave at half-past nine to-night." 

"What do you mean, Grigsby?" demanded Mr. 
Courtenay in astonishment 

" Why, that he has been here till ten o'clock every 
night this week, and wants to get away a little early to- 
night." 

" Do you mean to tell me that delicate young fellow is 
working until ten o'clock at night ? " 

" I do, indeed." 

"But is it really necessary ?" 

" Unless I get another clerk, it is. I have spoken 
several times to Mr. Holdsworth, but he does not seem 
to think it necessary. Meanwhile, Williams is killing 
himself." 

" It is scandalous. We must have it altered : though 
I fancy the others won't be much disposed to increase 
the staff, when we are meeting to-day to devise means of 
reducing expenses." 

" Well, I know this ; if Williams has to give up, you 
won't get anyone else to do as he does." 

" I should hope not : but I'll see what can be done, 
Grigsby." 

At this point Sir Samuel Milfort arrived, and the con- 
versation was cut short. He was a florid, sullen-looking 
man, some fifty-five years of age, with a sharp high- 
pitched voice, strangely out of keeping with his bulky 
person. He greeted Mr. Courtenay curtly, but took no 
notice of the secretary, except to ask him for a telegram 
form. 

In due course Mr. Holdsworth joined the conclave. 
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and the business of the meeting began. Sir Samuel 
took the lead, as was his wont, remarking, — 

"Not a very satisfactory balance-sheet this time, 
Holdsworth. At the rate we are going on we shall have 
no profits at all soon. I see they are less by nearly five 
thousand pounds than last half-year, and that was below 
the mark." 

" Well, you see," replied Mr. Holdsworth, " we must 
face the fact that times are not what they were. Things 
are cut finer every year. At one time we had almost a 
monopoly trade; but now we have to fight for every 
order, and even sometimes to take them at a loss to keep 
old connexions." 

" I understand all that," said Sir Samuel, " we can't 
force up prices : the only thing then is to reduce expenses." 

" We are doing what we can in that way." 

" It occurs to me," proceeded the financier, " that we 
are paying too much for management. Twelve hundred 
a year is a great salary : I am sure we could get a younger 
man to take the post for five." 

" I should be averse to making any change myself," 
said Mr. Holdsworth. " Greenfield has been with us a 
great many years; he understands his business thoroughly; 
and there is no man better known to all the leading 
railway men." 

" No doubt he has been a very good servant, but he 
is getting old, and we want a sharper man, who is up to 
all the modern ways. Why Greenfield was manager here 
before Courtenay was born, I expect." 

" That may be," said Mr. Courtenay, " but it is no 
reason for parting with a trusted and capable servant." 
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" In the course of nature," persisted the knight, ** the 
old man cannot hold his post much longer. He ought 
to retire. It would pay us better to pension him, and 
ap[)oint a new man at once. If we wait until he retires 
voluntarily, we may wait until the business has retired 
also." 

The thought of superannuating the manager who had 
been so long with them, and to whom in a great measure 
the success of the business had been due, was most 
distasteful to the two other partners, and they did not 
hesitate to express their opinions on the subject : but, 
notwithstanding their arguments and protests, the 
unsentimental capitalist got his way. It was decided to 
give the faithful servant in question six months' notice, 
and to get a new man at once, who would thus be 
thoroughly initiated into the work by the time Mr. 
Greenfield left. The business now was to break the 
matter gently to the latter. 

A messenger was despatched to find him, and presently 
he entered, a dignified elderly man, with the appearance 
of greater vigour than might have been expected in 
one of his years. He was motioned to a seat, and Sir 
Samuel proceeded to convey to him the nature of the 
resolution at which they had arrived. 

" We have met to-day, as you are aware," he said, " to 
devise some means of bringing about a change from the 
unsatisfactory state of things revealed in the last balance- 
sheet. Profits are vanishing, and business is an3rthing 
but brisk. I am sure you must agree with me that the 
time has come to make a radical change, unless we mean 
to let our business go altogether." 
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"You will pardon me for saying so," replied the 
manager, " but I don't think things are quite as black as 
you paint them. Profits certainly are less, but our turn- 
over is as large as ever. We are passing through a 
period of depression at the present time, which affects 
other firms as well as ours ; and will doubtless pass as 
many such crises have within my experience." 

" But," interrupted Sir Samuel, " it is not only the 
lessening of profits : we are losing some of our old 
customers, because our neighbours are underselling us* 
We can't force people to pay us higher prices than our 
opponents : the only way we can hold our own is to 
reduce expenses." 

" I am sure," returned Mr. Greenfield, ** I do all that 
I can to ensure economy. Unless we are to give up our 
old traditions, and go in for a lower class of trade, I 
don't see how we can lessen the cost of production." 

" I think," rejoined Sir Samuel, " that we may sacrifice 
too much to old traditions. In fact, I am pretty well 
satisfied myself that is just the mistake we are making. 
We must go with the times. Now, Mr. Greenfield, we 
have been talking the matter over, and have come to the 
decision that a change in the management would be 
advantageous at the present juncture. We are quite 
prepared to acknowledge the devotion you have shown 
in your position, and the ability with which you have 
conducted affairs for so many years ; but it is patent to 
us also that, in the course of things, a change will have 
to be made before long, and present circumstances point 
to the wisdom of forestalling the inevitable by a few 
years." 
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The manager had sat during this speech with a look of 
profound amazement on his face. It was not without 
evident agitation that he exclaimed : — " Do I really 
understand, gentlemen, that you intend to dispense with 
my services on such a slender pretext ? I must confess 
I am more than astonished." 

The London partner, making himself spokesman for 
the rest, replied : — " We have no desire to act unjustly 
towards you, but business is business. We cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that you were trained in a school 
which has been superseded by one of different methods : 
and it would undoubtedly be to our advantage to obtain 
the services of a younger man, versed in all the modern 
ways. At the same time we desire to deal liberally with 
you, and when you leave our service shall be glad to 
allow you a pension amounting to one-fourth of your 
salary as long as you live." 

" Of course, gentlemen," said Mr. Greenfield, ** I am 
in your power to do with as you will, but you must not 
expect me to see the liberality of your proposition with 
the same eyes as you do. I am as capable of earning 
my full salary now as I have been any time in the past 
ten years. As you have settled your plans, I will say 
no more than to express my surprise at the treatment 
you have thought fit to measure out to me after so 
many years' successful management of your affairs." 

With this he retired, and they proceeded to other 
business. Mr. Courtenay introduced the question of an 
additional clerk, which raised the great man's ire at once. 

" Instead of getting more clerks," he said, " we should 
reduce the staff to the smallest number necessary." 
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" But the work must be done," put in the secretary, 
"and we are certainly undermanned. Though profits 
may not be as great as they were, the office work is much 
heavier, and can only be done by overworking the present 
staff." 

"It is not a very serious matter," suggested Mr» 
Courtenay. " I suppose a hundred a year would cover 
it?" 

" Something like that," said Mr. Grigsby. 

" A hundred a year ! " exclaimed Sir Samuel in his 
hard squeaky voice. " A hundred a year for a junior 
clerk ! Why, I have only to hold my finger up to get as 
many clerks as I want at a pound a week." 

" No doubt you can," said Mr. Grigsby. " We have 
had experience of that sort already. The last specimen 
we had was paid just that sum, nominally ; but he cost 
more than double, for in the few months he was here he 
made endless blunders of one sort and another. Why, 
one mistake of his, when he consigned some waggons to 
Durham instead of Cardiff, cost the firm nearly twenty 
pounds. Of course, you can get clerks at a pound a 
week, but they're very dear at the price. I want a 
reliable man." 

In the end the engagement of the new clerk was 
sanctioned ; the old manager was placed under notice ; 
and^Svertisements were issued for his successor. Which 
circtfmstances were not without effect upon the develop- 
ment of our story, as will appear. 
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SOWING THE WIND. 

In the course of a few weeks the new manager was 
duly installed. In all respects he was a contrast to his 
predecessor. He was a Scotchman, about forty years 
of age, who had held a subordinate position in some 
large engineering works on the other side of the border, 
where he had gathered valuable experience. A hard- 
headed, practical man, he was not particularly thin- 
skinned or over-scrupulous in his dealings with others. 
From the first he was unpopular in the works, partly from 
his inquisitorial acts at the outset of his management, 
partly from his brusque and unsympathetic manner, and 
partly no doubt on account of his personal appearance. 
He was short and sturdy, with red hair, closely cropped 
on both head and face, ferret eyes, and generally un- 
pleasant exterior. All these circumstances combined to 
excite a prejudice against him, and it was felt by every 
man that the new rigime would be widely different from 
the old. Mr. Greenfield's management had not been 
without its difficulties ; but he was considerate of the 
position of the men and always met them frankly and 
fairly in any disputes that arose. Hence he was regarded 
with unusual respect by the employes generally. There 
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was an instinctive feeling among them that things would 
be different under Mr. Weir. 

The members of the firm were again met together to 
receive the report of the new manager and his suggestions 
. for the re-organisation of the establishment. 

" Well, Mr. Weir," said Sir Samuel Milfort, " have 
you completed your investigations ? " 

" Yes, Sir Samuel, I have gone thoroughly into the 
details of all departments, except the counting-house, of 
course." 

" And what have you to suggest ? " 

" I have drawn up a report embodying all my ideas. 
It is too long to read now, but I may summarise the 
leading points. 

" First of all, I think you are paying too high wages. 
I find there has been no change in the rate of day wages 
for the last eight years, and then it was an increase. The 
present state of trade will not admit of such a scale of pay. 

" Then there is room for large saving in the cost of 
materials. Other firms do not use the very best brands 
of iron, or pay the highest prices for other things : nor do 
they make everything up to full weight and gauge as you 
are doing. Every boiler-plate used here is of * best best ' 
quality, and the tubes are full gauge and double-welded. 
Very few firms are so particular now. If the plates and 
tubes were made half a gauge light, and the tubes only 
single-welded, we might save some hundreds a year. I 
am satisfied there is much room for economy in the tube- 
mill, both as to the material used and the method of 
manufacture ; and in other departments also I think I 
<an work some reforms. In examining the stores, for 
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instance, I find that everything is of first quality,— oils, 
paints, varnishes, nuts and bolts, screws, nails, even down 
to axle-grease. This is a needless extravagance, and 
represents a very considerable loss in the course of a year. 

"I have recommended some additions to the plant 
in the shape of labour-saving machinery ; and I have 
also drawn up a new set of rules for the r^^lation of 
the works." 

" Well," said Sir Samuel, " you seem to have gone 
very thoroughly into matters, and we shall consider your 
report with care. Your suggestions appear to be very 
practical, and I have no doubt we shall see our way to 
carry them out. As far as possible we desire to give 
you a free hand, but of course we must proceed with 
caution in making such considerable changes." 

Mr. Greenfield, the old manager, was also present at 
this meeting, and listened with something like consterna- 
tion to his successor's proposals. The great business, 
over which he had presided for so many years, had been 
built up on principles diametrically opposite to those 
which Mr. Weir wished to introduce. Reliable materials 
and sound workmanship had given the firm a reputation 
for high-class productions, which had placed them in 
the very front rank of the trade, and enabled them to 
secure contracts at higher prices than their competitors. 
All this was now to be thrown away. Mr. Greenfield 
was driven to enter a protest. 

"I shall not be long here," he said, "but while I 
remain I shall make the interests of the firm my first 
consideration, as I have always done. I feel it my duty 
to warn you that the adoption of such methods as have 
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been suggested will bring ruin on your house ; or, at the 
least, lower its reputation to that of a third-rate establish- 
ment. Our traditions hitherto have been liberality to 
our employes, full weight and full measure to everybody, 
and the best material that we can put into our work. If 
you depart from these, you may do more business, but it 
will lead to a cut-throat competition, and the probability 
is you will lose more than you will gain." 

Mr. Weir glowered upon the old manager as he de- 
livered himself of this speech, and Sir Samuel showed 
such impatience that he could hardly let him finish. 

" We are much obliged to you, Mr. Greenfield," he 
said, " but we are quite capable of looking after our own 
reputation. What you say only confirms the opinion I 
had formed that we are behind the times and have been 
sacrificing ourselves to an idea. I am satisfied that some 
such course as Mr. Weir proposes is necessary to be 
adopted if we are to save the business from ruin." 

"Very well, gentlemen," mildly remarked the old man, 
** I have nothing more to say ; only I must beg you to 
allow me to retire at once, instead of remaining to the 
term of my notice." 

" Certainly, certainly ! " said Sir Samuel, " that can 
easily be arranged." 

Mr. Greenfield rose, bowed to his employers, and 
turned to go, with a heart-broken look. This was his 
reward for the devotion of the best years of his life to the 
interests of others ! 

As soon as he was gone, and Mr. Weir had retired 
also, Mr. Courtenay spoke out as he seldom did. 

" Well, gentlemen," he said, " I am entirely with Mr. 
I 
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Greenfield in this matter, and I think he deserved better 
at our hands than to be snubbed for his disinterested 
protest. We shall do a very unwise thing if we throw 
away our good name, and, for my part, if you adopt Weir's 
suggestions, I shall wash my hands of all responsibility. 
His idea of pinching the gauge in the boiler-plates and 
tubes is bare-faced roguery." 

" What an unpractical fellow you are, Courtenay. Con- 
ventions of this kind are well understood, and there is 
no trade without them. Every housewife knows, when 
she buys a reel of cotton marked * loo yards,* that she 
is only getting 80 or so. The manufacturer whose 
tender conscience compelled him to give a full hundred 
would ruin himself and get no credit for his honesty 
after all." 

" I can't look at matters so," answered Mr. Courtenay. 
" Honesty is honesty, and, apart altogether from the 
principle of the thing, I believe we shall be doing 
ourselves an injury if we lower the standard of our 
work." 

Mr. Holdsworth expressed similar opinions, though he 
was disposed to think that circumstances rendered some 
relaxation of old customs necessary. Mr. Courtenay re- 
tired from the meeting uttering protests, as he had done 
many times before, only to acquiesce tacitly in the end 
in the doings of his partners. 

He made his way to the manager's office, where he 
found Mr. Greenfield alone. 

"I must apologise," he said, "for the indignity to 
which you were subjected just now. You may be sure 
that I did not share in the sentiments expressed. I am 
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exceedingly vexed at the whole business, and quite en- 
dorse your view of the changes. I hope they won't result 
in disaster." 

" I don't see how they can do anything else ; but I 
have said my say, and have only now to take myself out 
of other people's way." 

" When do you think of leaving ? " 

" As soon as ever I can. I shall clear out by the end 
of this week at any rate." 

" What do you propose to do ? " 

" I have not made any plans at present, but I shall 
probably retire to the country somewhere, and end my 
days in peace and quietness. I shall be like a fish out 
of water, for my whole life has been so bound up with 
this place, that I don't feel as if I could turn to any- 
thing else. I should not be surprised if want of occupa- 
tion hastened the inevitable break-up ; just as if you let 
the water out of those old barrels," pointing out of the 
window, " they would go to pieces in a few weeks." 

"You are inclined to be gloomy to-day, Mr. Green- 
field : you will take livelier views to-morrow. I am going 
down to my place in Wales next week, and I want you 
and Mrs. Greenfield to come down and stay with us for 
a week or two. Now don't refuse. It will do you good, 
and give you a chance to look round you a bit before you 
settle." 

"You are very kind, sir. I will speak to my wife, 
and let you know later on." 

While this conversation was going on in the manager's 
office, the two other partners continued the discussion of 
the new manager's proposals. 
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"What a fellow Courtenay is," said Sir Samuel, lean- 
ing back in his chair and taking a pinch of snuff; "he'll 
never make a man of business. His sentimental talk is 
all very well, but we must not let him be a drag on our 
wheels." 

" At the same time," said Mr. Holdsworth, " we must 
proceed with caution, and Courtenay is as much entitled 
to express his opinion as either of us." 

" Oh ! I don't mind his expressing his opinions, if he 
does not expect us to act upon them," laughed the 
knight. 

We need not continue their conversation. Its practi- 
cal outcome was that they adopted most of Mr. Weir's 
ideas, and determined to modernise their business to meet 
the circumstances of the time. 
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NEW LIGHT, 

The volume which Basil borrowed from Mr. Lepper 
lay in his sitting-room unopened for more than a week. 
Pressure of parish work, a task of translation he had 
undertaken, and the distraction of his love affairs, had 
so absorbed him that he scarcely gave a thought to 
" honest John " and his enthusiasms. One night, how- 
ever, he came in wearied, and, feeling disinclined for any 
further work, seated himself in a chair. Looking languidly 
round him, his eye rested upon the book, and, it being 
within reach, he drew it towards him and began to 
look into it. Intending to give its contents a fair 
reading, he commenced with the translator's preface, 
which, he was a little surprised to see, was by a clergyman 
of his own church. It treated briefly of the doctrine 
held in the early church that the Scriptures contained an 
inner sense ; and asserted the value of the doctrine, when 
properly understood, in reconciling Scriptural difficulties 
and amplifying the teaching of the letter. He read it 
with interest, which was greatly increased as he perused 
the opening chapter of the work itself. 

It would not be correct to say that he was immediately 
convinced by what he read ; but the thought struck him 
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very forcibly, — " If this be true, many of the things that 
troubled my mind are already clear." He was impressed 
by the absolute confidence of the teacher and the reason- 
ableness of his views as he read such passages as these : 

" The Word being of the Lord, and from the Lord, 
could not possibly be given without containing interiorly 
such things as relate to heaven, to the church, and to 
feith." 

" Whatsoever does not interiorly regard the Lord, does 
not live ; nay, whatsoever expression in the Word does 
not involve Him, is not Divine." 

" Without such a living principle, the Word, as to the 
letter, is dead." 

" The Word, as to the letter alone, is like a body with- 
out a soul." 

A new light seemed to break upon him. If, as this 
author asserted, the story of the Creation was not, after 
all, intended to account for the beginning of physical 
things ; but to picture allegorically the development of 
the spiritual nature in man, all the arguments as to the 
scientific impossibility of the record at once fell to the 
ground. If, again, it could be shown that the whole 
Bible contains a hidden meaning interpretable by a fixed 
law, what enlarged fields of study were opened to the 
investigator of its mysteries. But then, might not this 
writer be an ingenious speculator merely, and his supposed 
law a figment of his own imagination ? And as to his claim 
to especial Divine enlightenment, was not this sufficient 
in itself to cast suspicion on his teachings ? 

Having once commenced, however, he continued to 
read with interest and with more and more of acceptance. 
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The ideas at any rate were novel and suggestive. He 
had perhaps got half way through the volume when he 
had occasion to call again upon " honest John." Their 
conversation soon turned to the subject of the book. 

" Have you read anything of my book yet ? " asked 
Mr. Lepper. 

" Oh ! yes," said Basil, " I am getting on with it." 
" Are you able to agree with the ideas at all ? " 
" To some extent ; but I can't say that I am converted. 
It seems to me that there is much that is arbitrary and 
debateable, and a peculiar technicality that makes reading 
somewhat difficult. I don't know that I am prepared, 
either, to accept Swedenborg's descriptions of the resusci- 
tation of souls and the life of heaven, interspersed here 
and there. If he did not ask for so much, I think I should 
be ready to concede him more. If he had presented this 
book as a rational exposition of the early parts of the 
Bible, without laying claim to what amounts to Divine 
inspiration, and bringing in a lot of irrelevant matter about 
angels and spirits, men would be much more willing to 
listen to him." 

" Doubtless they would," answered Mr. Lepper, " but 
you will find, as you continue your studies of Swedenborg, 
that there is a congruity in these things that you do not 
now recognise. As to his system of interpretation, if it 
is arbitrary, as you think, some one else may come for- 
ward with another that is more plausible, and Swedenborg 
will be superseded like other theorisers have been. But 
if on investigation it proves to be sound and in accord 
with the eternal verities, you have then to account for its 
origin. It is certainly unique and very remarkable : if 
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it is his own invention he is a wonderful genius, but also 
an impostor, for he continually insists on the Divine 
origin of his teachings. His own assertion gives the 
simplest explanation of the case, and one which almost 
every one who has taken the trouble to thoroughly investi- 
gate the subject comes to accept. The very calmness 
and assurance of his statements carry weight. 

" * It has been permitted me,' he says, * to hear and 
see things in another life which are astonishing, and which 
have never before come to the knowledge of any man, 
nor entered into his imagination.* 

" * I am well aware that many persons will insist that it 
is impossible for any one to converse with spirits and 
angels during his life in the body ; many, that such inter- 
course must be mere fancy and illusion ; some that I 
have invented such relations in order to gain credit; 
whilst others will make other objections ; for all these, 
however, I care not, since I have seen, heard, and had 
sensible experience of what I am about to declare.' " 

"Of course," said Basil, "if you accept Swedenborg as 
a Divinely-appointed teacher, you read him in a very 
different spirit from that which you would bring to an 
ordinary writer ; but we require something more than his 
own assertion in support of his claim." 

" Just so ! And he does not ask anyone to take his 
own word for the truth of his teachings. He appeals to 
the enlightened reason and intelligence of his readers, 
and never to authority alone. 

" Now, in the matter of the spiritual sense of the Scrip- 
tures, he does not ask you to learn a list of symbols from 
him, by means of which you will be able to interpret 
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the oracles of God. He lays down the law which governs 
the true system of spiritual interpretation. He formulates 
the idea, which has been dimly perceived from the earliest 
times, that the objects of the natural world correspond in 
general and in particular to those of the spiritual world : 
that material things, in fact, are the embodiments and 
exponents of spiritual ideas. The whole of the natural 
universe is thus a great book to be read by him who is 
skilled in its interpretation : and the other Book of God 
is to be studied in the same manner. 

" The basis of the spiritual sense is thus not arbitrary, 
but strictly scientific. You will find, as you read, that 
the meanings which Swedenborg assigns to the various 
symbols employed in the book of Genesis, he carries on 
in his exposition of the Revelation, and every other part of 
the Bible that he touches upon. Of some of these sym- 
bols the meanings are almost self-evident : thus, the sun 
represents the Lord, and also love in the abstract; a 
serpent, low sensual desire ; a lamb, innocence ; and so 
on. Others are not so clear ; but all follow the same 
law : the spiritual idea is embodied in the visible type." 

" This is very interesting," said Basil, " and I have no 
doubt I shall see into it more as I go on. I was inclined 
to say as I read, * Why should this mean so-and-so and 
not something else ? ' but I begin to see more order in 
the system as you explain it. One thing strikes me, 
though,— or perhaps I should say two things, — why should 
this science of correspondences have remained hidden 
from mankind so long ? and does not the spiritualising 
of Scripture tend to detract from the reverence due to 
its literal precepts ? " 
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** To answer your last objection first : — no one insists 
more upon the importance of the literal sense of Scripture 
than Swedenborg. * In the literal sense/ he says, * the 
Divine truth is in its fulness, its sanctity, and its power ' ; 
and * the doctrine of the church ought to be drawn from 
the literal sense of the Word, and to be confirmed thereby/ 
Everything that is essential to salvation is plainly revealed 
in the literal sense, but some things are not clear, and 
others become stumbling-blocks to minds of certain tem- 
pers. These the spiritual sense exhibits in their true 
meaning, and the difficulties melt away in the light of 
higher truth. 

" The reason why the knowledge of the spiritual sense 
has been withheld hitherto, is that men's minds were not 
prepared for it, and therefore it was not needed. The 
growth of the spirit of inquiry within the last few cen- 
turies has necessitated new ways of looking at the truth. 
As long as men accepted in simplicity such ideas as that 
the world was created in six days, and afterwards de- 
stroyed by a flood, no difficulty could arise : indeed, 
salutary truths were inculcated by means of these stories. 
But when natural science and the principles of inductive 
reasoning took hold of men's minds, it was seen that they 
could not be true in the sense in which they were usually 
accepted: many therefore were tempted to reject the 
Bible as untrustworthy. Just at the right time Swedenborg 
appeared and proclaimed the new doctrine. Let me 
read you his own words : — 

" * It is asserted in the church that the Word is holy 
because Jehovah the Lord spoke it ; but since its holiness 
does not appear in its literal sense, therefore those who 
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once begin to doubt its holiness on that account, in the 
future course of their reading confirm their doubts by 
many passages they meet with, suggesting these questions, 
" Can this be holy ? Can this be Divine ? " Now, to 
prevent the influence of such doubts on men's minds, lest 
they should become general, and the Word of God, in 
consequence, should be regarded as a commob trivial 
writing, and thereby the Lord's conjunction with man 
should be cut off, it has pleased the Lord, at this time, to 
reveal its spiritual sense, for the purpose of discovering 
to mankind in what part of it its Divine sanctity lies 
concealed.' 

" This is the reason that further knowledge is now given, 
and it is in accordance with the order of Divine Provi- 
dence, — * Thou givest them their meat in due season.' " 

" I must go now," said Basil ; " you have interested 
me very much, and I shall read with renewed zeal. I 
think, however, I would rather have some book that 
gives a comprehensive view of Swedenborg's whole teach- 
ing, and not go on with the other for the present." 

" Very well ! here is the True Christian Religion^ 
which is the most satisfactory compendium you could 
get. May it prove as great a blessing to you as it has 
been to me ! " 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
A STRIKE. 

A HORROR of slavery is supposed to be almost an in- 
stinct with a Briton; and yet this same Briton can 
permit to exist without protest forms of slavery which 
in some respects are more oppressive than the enthral- 
ment of the blacks. True, these things are carried on 
in the name of liberty, and this is a sufficient salve 
to his conscience ; but it will ever be a wonder to the 
candid historian that, at the time when a fierce agitation 
was afloat for the emancipation of the well-fed negro, 
starving white children were actually being whipped to 
their work, and chained to the machines they tended. 
And, strangest of all, some of those who were the most 
active emancipators were strong supporters of the system 
that encouraged such things, and resisted to the utmost 
efforts at State regulation. 

We have improved upon this in some degree, but 
slavery still exists where the workers are not strong enough 
to resist oppression, as with match-makers, nail and chain- 
makers, seamstresses, and others. By dint of combination 
many classes of operatives have to some extent equalised 
the struggle between capital and labour, but at the ex- 
pense of good feeling between employers and employed, 
and much loss to both. 
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The relations between the Railway Engineering Com- 
pany and their employes had usually been amicable, and 
any disputes that arose were settled by mutual conces- 
sions. A different spirit now ruled in the place, however, 
and it was evident that the new regulations would not be 
carried out without much opposition. Notices were posted 
throughout the works announcing the reduction in wages, 
and meetings of the men were held to consider the posi- 
tion. After the first meeting, a deputation composed of 
some of the oldest hands waited upon the manager to 
present the case of the men ; but it was received so 
unceremoniously that at a subsequent mass meeting it 
was unanimously agreed to hand in notices at the end of 
the week and go out on strike. 

The high-handed conduct of Mr. Weir in these transac- 
tions had the effect of further increasing his unpopularity ; 
and, as a consequence, he was subjected to annoyance 
and insult as he passed through the works. Coarse 
epithets were levelled at him, and missiles were even 
thrown at him by the more daring of his assailants ; but 
he bore these things with equanimity and went about his 
duty as if he heard and saw nothing. 

When the men's notices expired, no arrangement 
having been arrived at, there was a turn-out of all hands, 
except those engaged on contracts at piece-work, whose 
wages could not be interfered with until their jobs were 
completed ; and a small number who preferred a present 
certainty to a future uncertainty, or wished to keep in 
favour with the ruling power. So the works were not 
entirely stopped. 

Mr. Weir exerted himself heroically to keep things 
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going. He was here, there, and everywhere, not scrupling 
to do with his own hands tasks that had to be done ; and 
often spending whole days and nights in the works. By 
degrees he managed to replace some of the men on strike, 
and things began to go more smoothly ; but, as contracts 
were completed, more and more of the old hands left, 
and his difficulties were renewed. 

As time went on and there seemed no prospect of a 
settlement of the dispute, the unpleasant accompaniments 
that usually exhibit themselves during such conflicts 
began to appear. The men who remained at work, and 
those who came from other parts, were subjected to 
annoyance and intimidation, and some of the latter were 
persuaded to return whence they came. Mass meetings 
were held, at which popular agitators took the lead, and 
attempts were made to promote sympathetic strikes in 
other establishments. Bands of men paraded the streets, 
soliciting subscriptions, and sometimes molesting persons 
who refused to give. Worst of all, secret agents within 
the works committed various outrages which exasperated 
the employers, and alienated sympathy from the men. 
Bands were cut, parts of machinery were displaced, tools 
were damaged, and an attempt was even made to fire the 
works. Rewards were offered for the detection of the 
offenders, but to no purpose : the outrages still went on. 

Amongst those who continued at work after the strike 
commenced was Ben Beddoes, the son of the old widow, 
at whose cottage Basil had met Alice Holdsworth on that 
ever-memorable evening. Being now the sole support of 
his mother, he could not afford to risk his work, and so 
had been allowed to remain unmolested. He was a dull. 
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Stupid youth, whom it would not have been easy to rouse 
to enthusiasm in any cause. He came and went to his 
work with the stolid indifference of an ox trained to the 
plough, and would certainly never have originated an 
idea, good or bad. Nevertheless, he was made to play a 
conspicuous part in connexion with the strike. 

Whether the offer of reward stimulated unscrupulous 
persons to make unfounded charges, or Ben had been 
worked upon by some malign influence to do what he 
would not have done of his own initiative, suspicion fell 
upon him as the perpetrator of the outrages in the works. 
One day a valuable machine had been seriously damaged 
by the insertion of an iron bolt in the gearing, and cir- 
cumstances pointed to Beddoes as the culprit. He was 
arrested at the charge of the manager, and conveyed to 
the lock-up. 

As he was being marched along in the custody of a 
policeman, Basil came upon the scene. He was astonished 
to find the lad in such a position, and stopped the con- 
stable, who was well-known to him, to make enquiries. 

" Why, what has Ben been doing ? " 

"I expect he could tell you best his-self : but he'd better 
not say nothing at present. Any statement he may make, 
you know, may be used against him." 

" I must go with you, at any rate, and see what it is 
all about," said the curate. 

Accordingly they proceeded to the police-station, 
where the charge was entered, Ben saying nothing either 
good or bad. Basil was anxious that he should be brought 
before a magistrate at once, so that he might be liberated 
on bail, and go home to his old mother ; but the only 
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magistrate within reach was Mr. Holdsworth, and both 
Basil and the police officers formed the opinion that the 
chances of his liberating Beddoes were very small in the 
existing state of things. So Ben was conveyed to a cell, 
and Basil proceeded, with much misgiving as to the 
effect of his communication, to break the news to his 
mother. 

By a happy chance he met Alice on her way to the 
cottage, and told her what had happened. She undertook 
to find a woman to stay the night with Mrs. Beddoes, 
and went in quest of one, while Basil conveyed his dis- 
tressing news. He found the old woman in one of her 
moody fits, which made his task the more difficult. 

" I ain't a seed a soul to-day, Mr. Barrington," she said. 

"That's not very kind of your neighbours," he replied. 

" They've enough to do with their own troubles," she 
rejoined. 

" Yes, I'm afraid this strike will cause a lot of trouble 
before it is over. I hope it may not add to yours, but I 
have come to bring you bad news now, I'm sorry to say." 

" O Lord ! " groaned the old woman, " What has 
happened now ? " 

" Nothing very serious, I hope," said Basil, " but they 
have taken up your son on suspicion of breaking the 
machinery at the works. I feel sure there must be some 
mistake about it and that he will be discharged again. 
He is to be brought up at the Court to-morrow, and I 
will do all I can to have him properly defended. We will 
get some one to stay with you to-night, so you'll try not 
to fret. I have no doubt you'll see your son again 
to-morrow." 
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The old creature turned her face to the wall with 
another " O Lord ! " and that was all Basil could get 
from her except occasional groans. So he sat down to 
wait until Miss Holdsworth returned, which she did 
before long, having arranged for a woman to come in 
later on. Meanwhile she undertook to stay and attend 
to Mrs. Beddoes' wants. 

Basil enjoyed a few precious minutes of her com- 
pany in the outer room, and then hurried off to see if he 
could find a lawyer to defend Ben. Alice promised to 
speak to her father on his behalf, and so they hoped that 
between them the lad might be rescued from his unhappy 
position. 
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AT THE POLICE COURT 

When Basil arrived at Crickleton it was late in the 
day, and the solicitors' oflSces were closed. He found 
out the private address of one of them who practised 
in the police courts, however, and sought him there, 
but with no better fortune. He had gone out for the 
evening, he was informed ; and Basil's only chance was 
to see him at the Court in the morning, before the 
magistrates sat. This was disappointing, but nothing 
more could be done ; so he returned to Coalville to con- 
fer with Tom Richardson as to the line of defence to be 
adopted. 

There was really very little that could be done. The 
evidence against Ben was almost entirely circumstantial, 
and thus difficult to meet Witnesses were easily found 
who would speak as to his general character, and as to 
his movements on the day in question ; but as it was 
impossible to account for every moment of his time, the 
evidence on the latter point was of little value. The 
only real ground for hope that the case against him might 
break down, was the absence of direct evidence to con- 
nect him with the act. 

Basil had had little experience of justice as it is ad- 
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ministered to the poor : his visit to the police court on 
this occasion was therefore somewhat of a revelation to 
him. A few minutes before the time for the sitting of 
the Court, he managed to get hold of the solicitor, and to 
convey to him some slender instructions. But as these 
were received in the midst of talk with clerks and clients 
about other cases, he did not feel very well satisfied that 
they were clearly comprehended; consequently he seated 
himself near at hand, prepared to prompt him if necessary. 

At eleven o'clock the magistrates took their seats, and 
the business of the Court began. The chau: was occupied 
by Mr. Holdsworth, and on the bench with him were 
two other local manufacturers. There being no resident 
gentry, the magistracy was chiefly recruited from this 
class; with the result that, although there was seldom any 
flagrant dereliction of justice, there was a tendency to 
undue haste in the proceedings of the Court, and a diffi- 
culty sometimes to find any magistrates to hear the cases 
at all. When the accused were without legal assistance 
they did not receive much consideration, and the litigant 
with the readiest tongue, and the greatest amount of 
assurance, usually won the day. 

The first case on this occasion was one of assault. It 
does not concern us except as an example of the method 
of administering justice at petty sessions in a great many 
instances. As such, we may report it A pale, weakly 
woman, carrying an in£%nt in her arms, had summoned 
a coarse, brazen-looking creature for assaulting her in her 
own house. Anyone looking at the two women could 
have had little doubt as to where the blame lay between 
them ; but the legal mind does not judge by the appear- 
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ance, and often brings about surprising results by its 
acumen. 

The complainant, trusting to the clearness of her case, 
had not retained any limb of the law to uphold her : the 
defendant was wiser in her generation, and had secured 
the services of the greatest bully of the Court. 

The clerk having read over the summons, the com- 
plainant entered the witness box. Basil's first shock was 
the mode in which the oath was administered : the words 
were gabbled over^by the clerk, and a dirty Testament 
roughly handed to the woman with a peremptory, " Kiss 
the book." There was not the slightest suggestion of 
reverence in the act : what wonder that oaths taken in such 
a manner should often be lightly r^arded ? 

"Now, Mrs. Juesbury," b^;an the loud-mouthed lawyer, 
"just tell the Court what you have to say against this 
woman." 

"Please, your worships, she came to my house o' 
Tuesday evening, the worse for liquor — " 

" You're a liar !" put in her aggressor. 

" If you don't behave yourself, I'll have you removed," 
said the chairman. 

" Wait a bit, Mrs. Jones," said the lawyer, with a know- 
ing smile. "Youll have your innings soon. Go on, 
Mrs. Juesbury." 

"Well, sir"— 

" Address yourself to the Court, please, and not to 
me." 

"Well, your worships, she came aknocking at my 
door fit to break it down, but I didn't go to her at first, 
as I knowed her too well. When I did open the door, 
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she just flew at me, and tore my dress, and scratched my 
foce, as you can see." 

" And you gave her no provocation ? '* 

" None whatever." 

" None whatever ! Very well Now, your worships, 
I want to ask this woman a few questions," ^d the 
champion bully. "What time was it when this happened?" 

" About a quarter past six." 

" And I suppose your husband was in the house at 
the time. Why did he not defend you ? " 

" He hadn't come in from his work then." 

" And you had no man in the house to take your part ? " 

"No, sir." 

" You swear that ? " 

" Well, Mr. Jones had just come in, but he wasn't in 
the house." 

" Oh 1 now we are getting at it You heard her swear 
just now, your worships, that there was no man in the 
house at dX\. Now, she admits that Mrs. Jones's husband 
was there, or had been within a minute or two. Tell the 
Court the truth if you can. What was Mr. Jones doing 
in your house in your husband's absence ?" 

" He was afraid of his wife, your worships." (Roars 
of laughter, in which the said wife joined) 

" And so he came to you to protect him : and in pro- 
tecting him you got your £ace scratched. Is that the 
truth ? " (Renewed laughter.) 

" No, it isn't the truth. Mr. Jones came in to look for 
my husband." 

" You needn't say any more, Mrs. Juesbury. I think 
their worships understand the case now. This woman, 
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who puts on such an innocent countenance, was harbour- 
ing this other woman's husband, and when Mrs. Jones 
came to seek her own lawful husband, the door was shut 
in her face, and the man let out through the back door. 
No doubt an assault was committed, but I think your 
worships will admit that there was considerable provoca- 
tion." 

** That will do, Mr. Bluster," said the chairman. " The 
case is dismissed Call the next." 

Now, Mrs. Juesbury had told a perfectly truthful 
story, and had a right to protection from a notonous bad 
character : but, the notorious bad character having feed 
a man whose business in life was to make black appear 
white, had managed to escape just punishment, and to 
cast villainous aspersions on her neighbour. 

After this came other unimportant cases, — drunkenness, 
cruelty to animals, etc. Most of them were dealt with 
in a very summary manner : — a few words from the 
defendant, and "five shillings and costs," or "fourteen 
days," as the case might be. The defence, if there was 
any, and it was not committed to a lawyer, was scarcely 
listened to at all, especially when the police were the 
prosecutors. The acoustic properties of the Court, more- 
over, were so bad that it was often impossible to hear 
what the witnesses said : nevertheless matters jogged on, 
and the business was somehow disposed of. 

The case in which Basil was interested was reached 
at length. It could not, of course, be entered into in 
any detail, there having been so little time to get up the 
evidence; but witnesses were called to prove that Beddoes 
had been seen in the neighbourhood of the machine 
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shortly before the accident took place ; that he had been 
engaged during the day in wheeling quantities of similar 
bolts to that which had been put into the wheels ; and 
that he had made an observation to another youth which 
implied knowledge of previous outrages. 

For the defence it was argued that he had always been 
a steady lad, and had had little to do with the other 
workmen, being of a reserved disposition ; that the bolts 
in question might have been obtained by any other 
person about the works ; and that he had taken no part 
in the strike. 

The magistrates decided to remand the prisoner for a 
week, that further evidence might be procured, admitting 
him to bail, however. 

At the adjourned hearing there was little additional 
evidence brought forward, but Beddoes was committed 
for trial to the Assizes. Being an interested party, Mr. 
Holdsworth took no part in the adjudication of the case ; 
but the other magistrates, as manufacturers, were as 
strongly prejudiced against the strikers, and all who 
sympathised with them, as he was. At first they were 
opposed to the granting of bail; but ultimately, on 
account of his previous good character, and his mother's 
dependent condition, agreed to accept two substantial 
securities. As these were not forthcoming at once, Ben 
was removed to the cells, Basil undertaking to do his 
best to get the required sureties before night. 

Had the amount been small, as at first, there would 
have been no difficulty in obtaining bailsmen : but the 
magistrates treated the case as a very serious one, and 
insisted on two sureties of fifty pounds each, in addition 
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to his own recognisances, doubtless thinking such bail 
would be prohibitive. Feeling sure that Ben could be 
trusted to appear when called upon, Basil was quite 
ready to act as one of his sureties : the question was 
where^to find another. Suddenly it occurred to him 
that '' honest John " might come to his aid, especially as 
he had generously afforded employment to the lad since 
his discharge from his situation. So he jumped into a 
cab and drove at once to Mr. Lepper's place. The old 
gentleman was delighted to see him, and heartily entered 
into his suggestion, returning with him at once to Criclde- 
ton, which they reached before the Court had risen. So 
Ben was again at liberty until the coming Assizes. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A MESSAGE FOR THE TIMES. 

Basil enjoyed the evenings he had previously spent 
with Mr. Lepper so much that he heartily accepted 
his invitation to take tea with him that day. Apart 
altogether from his strong religious convictions there 
was something refreshing in the old man's society ; and, 
for a man of his limited education, he had a surpris- 
ing fund of information on a great variety of topics. 
He was well versed in the history and archaeology of 
the district, and had taken an interest in preserving 
records of its folklore at a time when such a subject was 
considered beneath the dignity of science; he was a 
practical geologist ; and had more than a smattering of 
several other 'ologies. His retentive memory held 
many interesting details of the social changes of the early 
part of this century : and he was never tired of talking 
about the pioneers of industrial progress — Stephenson, 
Boulton, Watt, Wedgwood, Crompton, Murdoch, and 
others ; of some of whom he had personal knowledge 
through family connexions. If socialism came to the 
front, he could tell you about Robert Owen, Craig of 
Ralahine, and other devoted men who had tried to 
reform the world according to their lights. Indeed, 
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there was hardly any subject you could start, on which he, 
had not some valuable information to impart, or some 
illustration ready to give point to an argument. 

It would seem surprising that a man of such parts 
could live in any place and be scarcely known to the 
more intelligent of the inhabitants : but " honest John '' 
had always been of a retiring disposition ; had lived in 
his family and for his family; and, moreover, being 
unorthodox on more than one subject, was regarded with 
suspicion by many who should have known better. To 
Basil his society was like an oasis in the desert of intel- 
lectual dulness in the midst of which he found himself. 

Mrs. Lepper and her daughter were not less pleasing 
in their way than the old man. The former, who was 
more advanced in years than her husband, had a serene 
beauty that was peculiarly charming : some might have 
thought her dull, for she said little, and made no pretence 
to intellectuality ; but her influence was felt like a sweet 
odour wherever she came. The daughter seemed to 
have inherited something of the good qualities of both 
of her parents. She was bright and intelligent, but 
possessed in a marked d^ee the feminine softness that 
captivates men. If the master passion had not already 
seized Basil so strongly, it is doubtful whether he could 
have resisted for long the quiet pervading charms of Nellie 
Lepper. As it was they became intimate friends to their 
mutual benefit. 

The meal passed so pleasantly that Basil was almost 
inclined to oppose the suggestion that he and Mr. Lepper 
should retire to the study for a quiet smoke and talk. 
He would have been quite content to sit where he was> 
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and listen to the tender intercourse and pleasant banter 
of this charming little circle all the evening ; but the old 
man's conversation was a powerful attraction also, and as 
he went upstairs by his side pleasurable anticipations 
mingled with his regrets. 

It might be imagined from our record of their conversa- 
tions that Mr. Lepper and Basil always b^an to talk 
theology as soon as they met together. This was by no 
means the case, but there is no occasion to report all 
that they said on other subjects, though much might 
have been worth preserving. We are especially concerned 
with their talks on religion at this time, because Basil's 
views were undergoing a transformation under the 
influence of his new friend, which was to aflect the whole 
course of his future life. Under these circumstances it 
was natural that they should soon fall upon the subject 
that interested them both so deeply. 

" I am getting well into the True Christian Religion^^ 
said Basil, " and I must say that, as far as I have gone, 
its teachings seem eminently reasonable. There is not 
as much mysticism as I expected to find ; indeed, there 
is little in the early part that any orthodox person would 
object to, except the supernatural origin of the author's 
ideas." 

" It is strange," remarked Mr. Lepper, " what a horror 
people have of the supernatural. As th^ object to a 
supernatural gospel, they naturally find a difficulty in 
receiving any doctrines that claim a supernatural 
origin. But any new revelation of spiritual truth must 
be supernatural. For all the talk about 'natural 
religion,' and the * evolution of the religious idea,' no one 
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ever invented a religion for himself or for others. The 
serious question for us is, whether there is anything in 
Swedenborg's teaching which men could not have dis- 
covered for themselves. If there is, and we perceive its 
value, let us give God the praise." 

" I am not sure,'' rejoined Basil, " that I am prepared 
to admit that there is anything more in Swedenborg than 
his own deep insight might have discovered. We are. 
constantly meeting with ideas that we think are new, 
until we find the same thoughts in Shakespeare, Plato, 
or the Vedas. The idea of a correspondence between 
natural and spiritual things, for instance, is not new : we 
find it in St Paul's epistles, in the early Fathers, in 
Shakespeare, in Milton, and even in the heathen philoso- 
phers." 

" Very true. Great truths which have once been in 
men's possession are never altogether forgotten. Sweden- 
borg says that the Science of Correspondences was the 
common vehicle of spiritual thought in the early days 
of mankind, and that it has never been entirely 
lost What is new in Swedenborg's teaching is 
that these ideas, which have been floating dimly 
in men's minds for ages, are now definitely stated, 
and elaborated into a perfect theological system. 
Take another of his doctrines, the sole Divinity of Jesus 
Christ. The Divinity of Christ and the Unity of the 
Godhead have been acknowledged in the Church for 
many centuries ; but it is only in Swedenborg's teaching 
that you will find the two ideas satisfactorily reconciled. 
See again how he has strengthened our confidence in the 
Bible; and so with every other theological doctrine. 
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He has lifted theology out of the region of speculation 
and irrational dogma, and placed its teachings before 
men in the double light of reason and revelation. Well 
might John Wesley exclaim, as he is reported to have 
done, — * We may burn all our books of theology now. 
God has sent us a teacher from heaven, and in the doc- 
trines of Swedenborg we may learn all that is necessary 
to know.' " 

"I admire your enthusiasm," said Basil, "but you 
must not expect every one to go the length you do in 
their appreciation of Swedenborg. I admit that there are 
many brilliant and suggestive thoughts in his writings, 
but I have not yet had evidence enough to convince me 
that he is more inspired than Bacon or Thomas k Kempis, 
for instance." 

"Well, with Swedenborg it is all or nothing. I am 
not anxious that you should admire the man. I ask you 
to study his writings with unbiassed mind, and judge for 
yourself as to the truth of what he asserts. The question 
regarding his message is the same as that which Jesus 
put to the Jews in respect to the baptism of John, — * Is 
it from heaven, or of man ? ' If it is from heaven, it is 
no longer a matter of Swedenborg's insight, or our admira- 
tion of his genius. God has charged him with a message, 
and we reject it at our peril." 

"You are determined that I shall not shirk the issue, 
at any rate," said Basil. 

" I think you will discover for yourself before long that 
this is the only way of looking at Swedenborg's claims. 
He is either a Divinely accredited teacher or a blas- 
phemer." 
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" I wish, Mr. Lepper, that Swedenborg, or some one 
else, had a message for us r^arding the relations of 
capital and labour. I feel sometimes as if all our preach- 
ing and services were a vast imposture so long as we are 
powerless to prevent such unhappy disputes as the one 
that is going on now. But I know perfectly well that if 
I were to preach a sermon next Sunday on the duties of 
masters to their men, or of men to their masters, neither 
side would listen to me : I should be told that I did 
not understand the question, and that it was out of my 
province." 

" I haven't the slightest doubt it would be so. That 
is because men have set up the devil's law of each for 
himself, in place of the Christian law of doing 
to others as you would be done by. Swedenborg 
has a very distinct message on these matters; indeed 
he gives us the foundation of a new political 
economy, which even yet will displace the dismal science. 
His first principle is 'use.' Every man should regard as 
the end of his business or occupation the service he is 
able to render to the community, and not the acquisition 
of wealth. If this were the rule, workmen would take 
more pleasure in their work and be more honest in its 
performance : while masters would scorn to heap up 
riches beyond what they could justly claim as fair pay- 
ment for the uses they perform. 

<<St. Paul tells us that charity is the greatest of the 
Christian graces. Swedenborg explains what true charity 
is. ' Charity,' he says, ' consists in acting justly and faith- 
fully in whatever office, business, and employment a 
person is engaged, and with whomsoever he has any con- 
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nexion.' This is his message to masters and men both. 
You will find it fully expounded in the book you are 
reading when you get farther into it." 

" Tell me, Mr. Lepper, do you ever have trouble with 
your men?" 

" Not as a rule. You see a small place like mine is 
very different from a large concern like the Railway 
Engineering Works. I know every one of my men per- 
sonally, and the families of most of them. Then I am 
familiar with every detail of the work, and can do any 
part of it as well as the best of my men. They are aware 
of this and know that I can't be imposed upon. It's not 
often I have trouble with my old hands, but sometimes 
a new one is inclined to kick a bit. I had a case the 
other day. I gave out a special job to a new man at 
what I knew to be a fair price. He came to me the 
same day with a long &ce, complaining that he could not 
make bread and cheese at the job. * Very well, Johnson,' 
said I, ' I will look into it. I don't want to starve you.' 
The next morning I was in the shop at six o'clock with 
my coat oflf. * Now, Johnson,' I said, * I'm going to do 
a day's work at these locks : then I shall be able to judge 
as to what is a fair price to pay you.' So I set to work, 
steadily but not strenuously, and at the end of the day I 
had earned ten shillings at the rate I proposed to pay. 
A grin passed over the faces of the other men in the shop 
as I reckoned up my earnings, and needless to say I had 
no more complaints. My men know that I wish to deal 
fairly with them, and as I understand my business they 
seldom try to get over me. Of course my mode of treat- 
ment is only possible where the master comes into close 
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contact with his men : but, with proper supervision, there 
need be no serious differences in a large business. The 
great point is to have the confidence of your men, which 
few try to gain." 

" I wish more masters would adopt your plan. But, 
really, Mr. Lepper, I am ashamed to think how long I 
am keeping you from your family. Shall we join the 
ladies again ? " 

" As you please. There will just be time for a rubber 
of whist before supper, if your principles will permit you 
to play." 

" I am not a devotee of the game," said Basil, '' but I 
have no conscientious scruples in r^ard to any game 
that is simply recreative, and is not played for money." 

" Then you can safely join our game, for we are not 
gamblers." 

A lively game of whist, and another cheerful meal 
brought to a close an evening of the purest enjoyment ; 
the precursor of many more for Basil. 
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HONEST, AS THE WORLD GOES, 

Much to every one's astonishment, when the case came, 
up at the Assizes, Ben Beddoes pleaded guilty to the 
charge against him, and was sentenced to six months' 
imprisonment. Additional and stronger evidence against 
him had been obtained; and, seeing that conviction 
was almost certain, his solicitor had recommended him 
to pursue the course which would procure for him the 
most lenient punishment. Had it not been for his 
youth, and the fact that he had evidently been the dupe 
of greater, but more cautious, criminals, he would 
doubtless have had to undergo a term of penal servitude. 

Before this the strike had terminated, and the great 
works were again in full swing. A few weeks of the 
struggle had been more than enough for both sides. Im- 
portant contracts got into arrears, and heavy fines were 
thereby incurred : the men, for their part, being im- 
perfectly organised, would soon have been compelled to 
submit, had a compromise not been arrived at. The full 
reduction was not insisted upon, and some of the more 
irksome of the new rules were modified : with these con- 
cessions, the greater power of capital carried the day. 

The new manager was now free to work out his plans 
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for extending the Company's business, and increasing the 
profits. He was diligent in pursuit of orders, and made 
it a point not to lose a contract if a margin of profit re- 
mained over the closest estimate of prime cost. Instead 
of waiting for business to come to the works, or for invi- 
tations to tender, he was constantly on the alert for new 
openings. He started agencies in many of the leading 
continental cities, and began to develop a foreign trade, 
which had hitherto been neglected. 

The immediate effect of his energy was a considerable 
increase of business. The works were extended, new 
machinery was put down, and additional hands were con- 
tinually being taken on. Sir Samuel Milfort and Mr. 
Holdsworth congratulated themselves on their sagacity 
in taking the new departure, and in their choice of a 
manager. They were somewhat disappointed, however, 
to find, at the end of the next half-year, that the profits 
were even less than last : but then, of course, there had 
been unusual expenses in connexion with the additions 
to the premises and plant, and the strike had seriously 
interfered with business. 

There were other circumstances that were less capable 
of satisfactory explanation. As we have stated already, 
the firm held a high reputation for the quality of their 
work : their name, indeed, was recognised throughout 
the engineering world as a guarantee of excellence. This 
good name began to depart from them with the adoption 
of Mr. Weir's advanced methods. 

At first the symptoms were scarcely noticed. Com- 
plaints of inferior material or defective workmanship came 
now and again, in an almost apologetic way, from old 
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customers, as if the occurrence of such failure must have 
been the purest accident. Of course explanations were 
forthcoming, and defects were remedied ; but the com- 
plaints tended more and more to repeat themselves. In 
course of time they became so frequent that Mr. Holds- 
worth was seriously alarmed, and the manager was taken 
to task severely. 

"You cannot help some failure in the best of work," 
said the latter, in explanation, " unless you adopt the 
ruinous and unnecessary expedients that used to be 
the rule here. A certain number of tubes are sure 
to split in fixing, if sufficient care is not exercised ; blow- 
holes will occur in castings, which it is impossible to 
discover until the articles are put into use ; and slight 
flaws in any material may escape the most practised 
eye." 

" That we all know," said Mr. Holdsworth, with evi- 
dent concern : " but these complaints used to be rare 
exceptions ; now they are matters of everyday occur- 
rence." 

" 1 am very sorry about them," replied Mr. Weir, " but 
I am doing all I can to prevent them. You know a new 
manager has a difficult position for a time ; and unfor- 
tunately, owing to the changes you have seen fit to make 
at my recommendation, I am bound to confess that I am 
not popular with the men. I hope to live this down, but, 
in the meantime, I know there are plenty of fellows about 
the place who would be glad to discredit me with the 
firm by doing or passing bad work. I have a suspicion, 
too, that some of the complaints we are receiving are not 
altogether genuine. You see, a man who has been long 
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in a position like mine, gets to understand the people he 
is dealing with, and they understand him. Sometimes a 
little manipulation is necessary to bring about this under- 
standing. You follow me ? Now, it may be, some of 
the engineers or foremen want squaring ; and I was think- 
ing it might be wise if I made a round now and then 
amongst them, and greased the wheels a bit. I have good 
reason to believe it would pay : at any rate it is worth 
trying." 

" Do what you think best, Mr. Weir : but something 
must be done. I have said nothing to Sir Samuel Mil- 
fort on the subject, so far ; but it will be impossible to 
keep him in ignorance, if these complaints continue. I 
think you know him sufficiently well by this time to guess 
how he will r^;ard matters. The position is really very 
serious." 

In a few days' time Mr. Weir started on a round of 
visits to establishments from which complaints had lately 
been received. What transpired in his interviews was 
not recorded, and perhaps it was as well that it should 
not have been : his hotel bills were not small, and often 
included heavy items for little dinners to one and the 
other. Mysterious entries, sometimes of considerable 
amount, appeared in the cash book, under the heading 
of " Incidental Expenses, per M. W.," the meaning of 
which was well understood, though particulars were never 
given. 

The effect of this new procedure was to lessen for a 
time the number of open complaints, but a good many 
private letters reached the manager from time to time, 
which gave him much anxiety. Here is a specimen : — 
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** For heaven's sake be careful what kind of stuflf you 

are sending us. There is the d 1 to pay over the 

last lot of tubes. They are not up to gauge, some of 
them have visible cracks, and nearly all split at the ends 
in opening. I shall have to send them back : we couldn't 
use them. I can't cover this kind of thing much longer : 
if there is not an alteration, you will lose our business 
altogether." 

These letters came too frequently for Mr. Weir's peace 
of mind. It was evident that if he persisted in his 
cheap methods of production, some of the best customers 
of the house would go, and that would doubtless end in 
his going himself. So he resolved on a compromise. 
He made a classification of the customers to whom it 
was safe to send second class articles, and those to whom 
it was not safe, and arranged that the latter should get 
what they wanted, or at any rate what would pass 
muster. This proceeding had its difficulties and its 
dangers, but he regarded it as necessary under the cir- 
cumstances. 

By such expedients the new manager endeavoured to 
stem the tide of disaster; but the old spell had been 
broken, and it got to be recognised that the Company's 
work was no longer rehable : the ultimate consequences 
were inevitable, and soon appeared. 
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BEARDING THE LION, 

On our last chapter we anticipated events somewhat: 
so we must go back a little in this and see how our 
hero prospered in his relations with Alice Holdsworth. 
Notwithstanding their compact of mere friendship, they 
naturally met on a very diflferent footing than they 
had done hitherto. Naturally, also, they met more 
frequently. Naturally, too, at parish meetings, or other 
public gatherings, Basil would be often at Miss Holds- 
worth's side : and what more natural than that she should 
ask his advice on the details of her charitable work. 
With all this, there was no open love-making, and doubt- 
less the two imagined, as young lovers and newly-married 
people often do, that no one recognised their true relation 
to one another. But parish gossips are quick to scent 
new game, and it was soon agreed amongst them that 
there was "something " between Miss Holdsworth and the 
curate. 

The young people in their turn were not long in dis- 
covering that their secret had been betrayed, and decided 
that it had become necessary for Basil to speak to Mr. 
Holdsworth. How to do this in the most effective manner, 
so as to get his consent to the engagement, and not arouse 
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the great man's susceptibilities unduly, was the problem 
Basil had before him. Mr. Holdsworth was so much 
absorbed in business that he was hard to get at at any time, 
and if the suppliant should chance to come upon him at 
an inopportune moment, he might get an abrupt and un- 
satisfactory answer. So he deemed it best to write and 
ask for an interview before he called. He received a 
prompt reply appointing the following evening for the 
purpose. 

It was unfortunate for Basil that his efforts on behalf 
of Ben Beddoes had been interpreted by Mr. Holdsworth 
as an expression of sympathy with the strikers ; and that, 
in consequence, he had incurred his displeasure. He 
looked forward to this interview, therefore, with some 
trepidation. Knowing the strong prejudices of the great 
capitalist, he feared that he might take this opportunity 
to speak his mind to him, and thus make it more 
difficult to broach the delicate subject he desired to 
introduce. If he could forestall him, he might succeed 
in explaining his position more accurately, and so remove 
his prejudices before pressing his suit : but, as he half 
feared, the old man pounced upon him immediately, and 
drove him into a defensive position. 

" Well, Mr. Barrington," he said sharply, as soon as 
Basil entered, "what do you want with me? Some 
more of your criminal proteges in trouble ? " 

" I fear, Mr. Holdsworth, you have misunderstood my 
action in this matter." 

" It is a pity you should lay yourself open to misinter- 
pretation in such a business. What is any one to think, 
when you move heaven and earth to save a scoundrel 
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from just punishment, but that you sympathise with his 
crime, or at any rate with himself?" 

"Mr. Holdsworth," exclaimed Basil, "you truly 
astonish me. Do you really believe that, if I had thought 
Beddoes guilty of such a disgraceful outrage, I would 
have gone out of my way to screen him from the conse- 
quences of his act ? Knowing something of the lad (he 
is only a big boy after all), and believing that he was not 
malicious ; knowing also the unfortunate situation, and 
many troubles, of his mother, I certainly exerted myself 
to ensure that he should get a fair trial. It pained me 
greatly to find how he had been misled : and to this 
moment I don't believe that his act originated in his own 
mind at all, or that he fully recognised the enormity of 
his crime. His intellect is not of the strongest, and it 
was just this that made the real criminals select him to 
carry out their purposes." 

" Well, Mr. Barrington, if I astonish you, you certainly 
astonish me. I know there are so-called philosophers 
who are trying to prove that crime is only a physical 
disease ; but it is a new position for a clergyman to take 
up." 

" Really, sir, you are grievously misunderstanding me," 
replied Basil j " I would not minimise the guilt of sin, 
but we must all recognise degrees of responsibility. Kill- 
ing is no murder with a madman ; and a theft by a 
person of weak intellect is a very different thing from 
deliberate fraud by a person of education and intelli- 
gence." 

Did Mr. Holdsworth's conscience smite him at the 
thought of the new business principles he was inaugurat- 
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ing at the suggestion of the 'cute manager ? Something 
suddenly roused his anger. 

" Mr. Barrington," he exclaimed, " you are treading 
on very dangerous ground, and may do endless mischief 
with your subterfuges. I don't see what this has to do 
with the case in question at any rate : if you thought 
this young rascal was of weak intellect, why did you not 
bring evidence to prove it at the trial ? " 

" I did not say," replied Basil, " that he was not 
responsible for his actions. I only expressed my belief 
that he had been the more easily led away by designing 
persons on account of his low intelligence, and deficient 
moral sense." 

" Just so ! We are all mad more or less, and when 
we do wrong it is our deficient moral sense that is to 
blame !" 

" Let me assure you, Mr. Holdsworth, that I have no 
more sympathy than you have with theories that tend to 
destroy moral responsibility. Beddoes has committed a 
crime and has brought upon himself just punishment. I 
only wish the principals in the act were sharing the 
retribution with him." 

" Now you speak sensibly," said Mr. Holdsworth ; " but 
let me warn you for the future to be careful how you 
interfere in disputes between capital and labour, or give 
countenance, even in appearance, to disorderly acts." 

Basil was about to retort and defend himself further, 
but he bethought himself of the purpose of his visit, and 
feared to continue the discussion of contentious subjects. 
He had made a bad beginning already : he felt as if he 
would rather take his leave at once, and postpone the 
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introduction of his own affairs to some more favourable 
occasion; but a more favourable occasion might not 
easily be found, and it was impossible for him to leave 
without having even stated the object of his call. 

How was it that his simplest and most innocent acts 
were so persistently misunderstood ? His ministrations 
in the parish had aroused the jealousy of the vicar, and 
had failed to please some of the people ; his submission 
to the caprices of the former had led to further annoy- 
ance; and his efforts to relieve him of a great family 
trouble had only been a cause of offence both to the 
vicar and his wife. For his friendship with Talbot 
Morby had resulted in his obtaining for him, through his 
father, a position in the merchant service, where he had 
every prospect of doing well. When the troublesome 
youth was out of the way, his fond mother grieved over 
his absence, and accused Basil of reviving the old roving 
disposition, which she believed had been the cause of all 
his bad ways. Now, when he had, at much trouble and 
some expense, done what he believed to have been his 
duty to a friendless lad, he had brought upon himself 
the enmity of one whose goodwill at this juncture was 
essential to his happiness. 

Basil sat for some moments without speaking, until 
he felt that his position was becoming embarrassing. 
He was compelled therefore to break the ground with 
Mr. Holdsworth in some way. 

" I am exceedingly sorry," he brought himself to say at 
length, " that I should have done anything to cause you 
annoyance. I assure you my desires, and interests too, 
are quite the other way." 
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" I don't see that your own interests are particularly 
concerned. It is not in my power to put you out 
of your curacy, or to advance your prospects in the 
Church." 

" All the same," said Basil, " my deepest interests are 
largely in your hands, and it was in my own interest that 
I sought this interview." 

" I still don't see how my influence can be of any 
benefit to you." 

" I do not seek your influence, though I can do nothing 
without your countenance. To come to the point at 
once, I ask your permission to pay my addresses to your 
daughter." 

"What do you say?" exclaimed Mr. Holdsworth, 
half-rising from his chair with excitement. 

Basil contrived to keep calm and went on : — " I have 
conceived a very deep affection for Miss Holdsworth, 
which I am happy to say is reciprocated, and I come to 
you, as in honour bound, to ask you to allow me to make 
my suit openly." 

" So this is the meaning of your sneaking about my 
house in my absence. (Basil had one day lately called to 
leave a book for Alice, and, in his thoughtless happiness, 
had stayed talking with her for an hour. One of the ser- 
vants must have communicated this fact to Mr. Holds- 
worth.) Honour, indeed 1 You have taken advantage of 
your position as curate of this parish to insinuate yourself 
into the affections of an inexperienced girl, whose mother- 
less condition leaves her without a proper protector : and 
then you come to me to support you in such conduct, 
and help you to complete your conquest. Mr. Barrington, 
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in many ways you have shown yourself indiscreet ; in this 
case you have gone beyond indiscretion, and become 
audacious." 

"I plead guilty to audacity," proceeded Basil, with 
difficulty controlling his temper : " it was indeed bold of 
me to aspire to the love of one so much above the 
common kind; but having gained this, I do not feel 
myself over-bold in asking her father to consent to what 
so nearly concerns her own happiness as well as mine." 

" You have a little too much confidence in your per- 
suasiveness, young man. It has had undue influence 
with a weak woman, but it has no effect whatever upon 
me, I assure you. / give my consent ? No, indeed ! I 
forbid you to speak to her again." 

" I presume you will not altogether disregard your 
daughter's feelings in this matter. I shall be satisfied to 
receive your final answer when you have spoken to her." 

" You have my final answer now. If my daughter has 
feelings on the subject, she will just have to subdue them. 
Marry her to a poor curate ? I would almost as soon 
give her to my butler. What have you to offer her? 
How can you hope to give her the position she has a 
right to expect when she marries ? " 

" I have nothing but my unworthy self to offer her ; 
but I would beg you to remember that a clergyman is a 
gentleman, though he belongs to an ill-paid profession. 
I do not know that I shall ever have any means beyond 
my stipend, but I presume my prospects in the Church 
are not worse than other men's." 

Basil had studiously avoided all reference to his family 
connexions since he entered the Church, preferring to 
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Stand upon his own merits alone. He scorned to 
purchase Mr. Holdsworth's good-will by revealing them 
now. The latter was still in a cold rage as he answered 
Basil's last remark with : — 

" Then my daughter is to become a miserable creature 
like Mrs. Morby. Not while I have the power to protect 
her ! You need say no more, Mr. Barrington." 

With this he rang the bell violently, and, when the 
servant appeared, just said, — " Open the door for Mr. Bar- 
rington, James." Basil followed the menial, to whom Mr. 
Holdsworth had compared him, with bitter feelings in his 
heart. His only hope now was in Miss Holdsworth's stead- 
fastness, and the great influence she had with her father. 
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IN THE LION'S DEN. 

As soon as the hall-door had closed behind Basil, Mr. 
Holdsworth rang the bell again. 
" Is Miss Holdsworth in ? " he asked. 
" She has not come in yet, sir." 
" Say that I want her as soon as she comes." 
With this he settled himself again at his desk, though 
he was not able to concentrate his attention on his work. 
Every moment added to his wrath and vexation. This 
was the outcome of his indulgence of his daughter, and 
the end of the plans he had made for her welfare. He 
had allowed her too much freedom. She should have 
less for the future. 

Alice, during Basil's interview with her father, was at 
Mrs. Lepper's, in the company of Nellie, with whom she 
had formed a close friendship. Basil's impulse on leaving 
Mr. Holdsworth was to go at once to " honest John " 
and pour out his heart to him. He had got to regard 
him almost as his own father. Thither, then, he bent 
his steps, and on the road met Alice, to whom he quickly 
communicated the result of his conference with her 
father. He did not tell her all the hard things the latter 
had said to him, but made her to understand plainly 
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that his mission had proved a total failure. He assured 
her of his constant devotion, and they renewed their 
vows as they parted at her father's gate. 

As soon as she had removed her out-door dress, she 
descended to the study to meet her angry parent. She 
was greatly excited, and as pale as a ghost ; but she 
managed to preserve an outwardly calm demeanour. 
Though naturally mild and yielding, she possessed some- 
thing of her father's determined spirit, and had made up 
her mind that whatever came she would show herself 
true to Basil. 

" What's this," began her father, " between you and 
Mr. Harrington ? " 

'* Mr. Barrington has made me an offer of marriage," 
she answered simply. 

" And you listened to it ? Pray, how long has this 
nonsense been going on ? " 

" Mr. Barrington spoke to me first on the day of the 
flower-show at Westerton Park." 

** Umph !" Love as young as this will not be very 
hard to kill, thought Mr. Holdsworth. 

** And what answer did you give him ? " he asked. 
*' I told him I had no thought of marrying ; that I had 
many duties that would make it impossible ; and that, 
besides, we knew too little of each other." 

" In fact, you had not the courage and dignity to give 
him a straightforward * No ' for an answer." 

" I answered him, as I should answer anyone else, 
according to what was in my mind. Do you expect me 
to say * No ' to everyone who may propose to me ? " 
" Don't be impertinent. I only expect you to re- 
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member your position, and not be too ready to listen to 
every adventurer that comes along." 

" Oh ! papa dear ! You know I am not impertinent : 
but you must remember I am a woman now, and have 
a right to speak for myself in these matters." 

" Of course ! Go your own way if you want to ! 
Marry Mr. Barrington, and try. love in a cottage on his 
pittance: you needn't expect me to help you. What 
position could he ever give you ? " 

" I don't want to do anything against your wishes ; nor, 
I am sure, does Mr. Barrington. Indeed, you are very 
unjust to him when you speak of him as an adventurer. 
He is not seeking my money or your money, and is quite 
willing to wait until he has made a position for himself, 
which he is sure to do, for he is very clever." 

" Far too clever, evidently ! How many years is he 
going to be making this position? You are twenty- 
three now, and may lose all the best of your years waiting 
for what may never come. As to your own money, I 
suppose you know that is just as much or as little as I 
choose to give you. If you insist on marrying Mr. 
Barrington, it will be nothing at all. Of course your 
mother's jewels are yours, but youll not live long on 
them." 

" I can't think, papa," said Alice, " why you are so 
prejudiced against Mr. Barrington." 

" I am not prejudiced, Alice ; I only want to prevent 
you making an unsuitable match." 

" I don't see that this would be an unsuitable match, 
provided we had the means to live. I am sure I do not 
care about style." 
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" Perhaps not. Perhaps you would like to live like 
the vicar's wife in a constant condition of pinching and 
contriving." 

" Money is not the only thing in the world, papa ; nor 
the chief means of happiness." 

"Don't take to moralising. Common sense is the 
surest way to happiness. Tell me, now : why didn't you 
speak to me about this before ? " 

" Simply because I did not wish to trouble you. Mr. 
Barrington wanted to come to you at once, when he first 
spoke to me ; but I knew you had a good deal to worry 
you at the time, and so persuaded him to wait." 

"Which was an exceedingly foolish and improper 
thing to do. If I had known about this at first, I could 
have stopped it before your affections became too deeply 
engaged." 

" I am not sure that you could have, papa. The feel- 
ings are not always amenable to orders." 

"Well, at any rate, you can't have become inseparably 
attached in a couple of months. You must give up this 
young fellow, and forget his existence." 

" That I never can or will. He has become a part of 
my life, and is very dear to me." 

" That is all nonsense. You needn't tell me that a 
few weeks' acquaintance has made the bond unbreak- 
able." 

"Love is not ruled by time. And besides, I have 
known Mr. Barrington a long while now, and have always 
had a great regard for him." 

Mr. Holdsworth found it much more difficult to deal 
with his daughter than with Basil. He was really fond 

M 
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of her, and anxious not to sever the tie that united them. 
She had been everything to him since her mother's 
death, and he would be punishing himself as well as her 
if he caused any estrangement. Nevertheless, he was 
determined not to give way in this matter; and was 
annoyed at her obstinacy, as he regarded it. He was 
getting more and more angry with her, though he en- 
deavoured not to show it 

" Now, Alice," he said, " you are generally a sensible 
girl. You must look at things reasonably. I am only 
thinking of your happiness ; and I'm sure in time you'll 
see that I am right Keep out of Mr. Harrington's way, 
and treat him coolly when you meet If you have en- 
gaged yourself to him, you must break it off. Any such 
engagement could only be conditional on my consent ; 
and you can tell him, as I have told him, that I will 
never allow it No! never! Now, don't let us have 
any fuss about it," seeing the tears coming into her eyes ; 
*^ I hate scenes." 

"Oh! papa," she sobbed, burying her face in her 
hands, " you ask too much. It is impossible. I cannot 
be false to him, and cruel to myself. I will never give 
him up." 

" Then you're a stupid, good-for-nothing girl, and may 
take the consequences of your folly. Go to your room 
now, and don't let me hear of your speaking to the fellow 
again." 

Alice rose with a bursting heart, and hurried from the 
room : as she passed her father she rested her hand on 
his shoulder for a moment and kissed his cheek. A tear 
fell upon his face, which he brushed aside impatiently : 
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but a lump rose in his throat, and he felt supremely 
miserable. 

In her own room Alice gave full vent to her feelings. 
She flung herself upon the bed and cried like a child. 
Her life seemed to be spoilt. Could she indeed risk the 
alienation of her father's love for the sake of one who 
had been almost a stranger to her a few weeks ago? 
Could she, on the other hand, forget the new joy that 
had come into her life, and wreck the happiness of one 
to whom she had promised so much ? This, at any rate, 
was impossible. Why was such a choice imposed upon 
her? Why had the even tenor of her ways been thus 
disturbed against her will ? She had been perfectly con- 
tented in her old life : but since Basil had crossed her 
path, it would never be the same again. 

She tried to pray, but could not bring herself into the 
mood for prayer : her mind was too bewildered, and her 
spirit far from resigned. She could only lie and think, 
and her thoughts were wild. What should she do ? If 
she was not to be allowed to speak to Basil, she could 
not remain where he was : where, then, should she go ? 
What would her father do without her? What means 
would she have to support herself if she left her home ? 
Then the tears flowed again as she thought of the pain 
she must cause whatever course she adopted ; and be- 
tween her bewildering thoughts and her irrepressible sobs 
she at length fell asleep. The daylight had not left the sky 
when she had lain down : when she woke again, chilled 
with the night air of early autumn, it was quite dark. She 
slipped into bed and lay till morning, a prey to the same 
distracting thoughts as had filled her mind before she slept. 
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BANISHED. 

Mr. Holdsworth's thoughts were as distracting as his 
daughter's as he sat alone in his study after she had 
gone. He blamed himself for having left her so much 
to her own resources, and for not having thought of the 
danger to which she was exposing herself in her frequent 
meetings with the curate. He did not know how seldom 
they had met prior to the day of the flower-show, and 
doubtless imagined that Basil had been stalking his game 
for a long time. 

Now, what was he to do ? The girl was evidently 
infatuated, and, if he should act incautiously or harshly, 
she might go and do some irretrievably foolish thing. 
He could not bear the thought of losing her affection ; 
and the only way to retain this seemed to be to let her 
have her way. But then she might do so much better, 
— he had had views as to her settlement himself, which 
would have placed her among the county families, — and 
he had told Barrington that he would never give his con- 
sent. Was he to eat his own words, and take back all he 
had said to the young upstart ? That didn't suit a man 
of his nature : and, besides, he was by no means so sure 
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as his daughter appeared to be that Barrington was not 
an adventurer. 

Alice was an inexperienced girl, as he had told her. 
This was her first attachment, and she probably did not 
altogether know her own mind. Every girl thinks she 
would die without her lover, until she gets one she likes 
better. If Alice could be removed from Basil's neighbour- 
hood for a time, and thrown more into society, she might 
form some more eligible acquaintance. At any rate it 
was worth trying. He would write to his sister in Lon- 
don : she would no doubt take the girl for six months, 
and carry out his views. That was the plan, and it might 
save all further trouble. He would write at once : which 
accordingly he did. 

Alice presided at the breakfast table as usual the next 
morning, her face showing evident signs of the mental 
anguish she had endured. She was particularly attentive 
to her father's wants, though their conversation was 
naturally constrained. It was not until the younger 
children had been dismissed that he ventured to speak of 
the sore subject. 

" I have been thinking a great deal," he said, " about 
the subject of our conversation last night, and am more 
than ever convinced that I should be doing you a great 
injury if I allowed you to have your way. A girl should 
be cautious how she receives men's attentions, and not 
throw herself away on the first fellow that takes her 
fancy. Half the unhappy marriages are made in this 
way. Many a thoughtless girl has tied herself up to a 
man of whom she knew very little, to discover in a few 
months that he was not what she expected. Then she 
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meets some one of more congenial mind, and her happi- 
ness is gone. If she is a good woman she hides her 
disappointment in a dreary round of loveless duty : if she 
is not — ^well, you know what happens. 

" Now, you have seen very little of the world. I have 
selfishly kept you shut up at home, and so you have had 
no chance of making suitable acquaintances in your own 
walk of life. I dare say Harrington is a nice fellow, and 
that you like him very much ; but he is not the only 
nice fellow in the world, and you may soon find some 
one even more to your mind. I don't want to discuss 
the question any further ; but I think it is only fair to 
you to give you a chance of seeing the world a bit before 
you go and shut yourself up in household cares ; so I 
have written to your Aunt Louisa to know if she will 
receive you for a few months. It will be impossible 
at any rate for you to remain here under the circum- 
stances." 

" Oh ! papa. I don't want to go away. I don't care 
about society. I would much rather remain here with 
you, and the rest. What will you do without me ? " 

" Don't trouble about me. I shall have to get a house- 
keeper of course; but I had intended to do that any way. 
I don't like to see you so tied." 

" Why, papa, I like it. I should be miserable if I had 
no occupation." 

" Well ! I don't choose that you shall make yourself a 
slave. Now, about my plan. Until I hear from your 
aunt, I would rather you did not go out of the house. 
Barrington is sure to be looking out for you, and it would 
only add to your unhappiness to meet him again." 
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" So I am to be a prisoner," she remarked, with some- 
thing of indignation. 

"You needn't make a hardship of my reasonable 
wishes. One would think I was going to put you in a 
dungeon. You will just understand that I don't want 
you to appear outside for the present." 

In three days' time a reply came from Aunt Louisa, to 
the effect that she would be delighted to receive Alice. 
Mr. Holdsworth said nothing to his daughter until lunch- 
time, when he remarked : 

" I am going to London by the night mail, and should 
like you to go with me, if you can be ready. Your aunt 
is expecting you." 

" Very well," said Alice, knowing it would be useless 
to oppose her father's wishes in the matter. 

It was already dusk when they left in a closed carriage 
to drive into Crickleton, where they were to catch the 
mail: so their departure was not observed by any of the 
inhabitants. Mr. Holdsworth had purposely arranged it 
so, as he was anxious that Basil should have no clue to 
Alice's movements. 

The poor girl was depressed and sad at leaving her 
home, and sat silent the greater part of the journey. Mr. 
Holdsworth had managed to get a compartment to them- 
selves, that he might speak quite freely with her as to the 
future, but he did not seem to be much more inclined 
for talk than she was. In fact their journey was nearly 
at an end before he could bring himself to say what he 
wanted to say. The gist of this was that she might do 
what she pleased, and go where she liked, as long as she 
observed one condition, — that she should neither write 
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to, nor receive letters from, Mr. Barrington. She was 
obliged to submit, unless she wished to break with her 
father altogether ; but she entertained a fond hope, either 
that he would relent, or that something would arise to 
change the aspect of affairs. Perhaps Basil would get 
preferment, or make a hit with the book he was writing. 
Perhaps, a hundred things ! In the meantime she would 
live on the memories of the happy past. 
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A COLLIERY DISASTER. 

When James returned to the kitchen after letting Basil 
out, he had a long tale to tell the other servants. He 
had witnessed the curate's abrupt dismissal, and per- 
ceived the furious wrath of his master. With a little 
exercise of his imagination he was able to describe the 
" row " that had taken place, and to make a very good 
guess at the cause of it. Miss Alice's later movements 
confirmed his suppositions, and her confinement to the 
house gave rise to much comment below stairs. 

The news was not long in reaching the outside world. 
It was rumoured in Coalville that Mr. Holdsworth had 
shut up his daughter and was keeping her on bread and 
water diet until she should renounce her lover. Poor 
Basil of course heard these reports, and, though he did 
not believe them entirely, he was very miserable. He 
went about his duties as usual, but was often seen 
wandering in the neighbourhood of Mr. Holdsworth's 
house. Days after Alice's flight he would walk around 
the mansion, straining his eyes to catch a sight of her at 
some window, but of course without success. When he 
saw she was not in her place in church on Sunday, he 
became really distressed, and feared that she was ill, or 
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that the worst rumours as to tier father's treatment of her 
were true. 

By the same means as the news of her imprisonment 
got about, it at length became known that her father had 
taken her away ; where, nobody knew. This was small 
relief to Basil, but he thought that, in some way, her 
whereabouts would become known — ^perhaps she would 
write to him or to Miss Lepper. Weeks went by, however, 
and he neither heard from nor of her. With constant 
anxiety and mental distress, his health began to fail, 
and he was hardly able to get through his duty. The 
doctor recommended him to go away for a change 
before the winter set in, and he had half made up his 
mind to do so, when something happened that forcibly 
diverted his thoughts, and prevented him from brooding 
over his troubles. The stimulus of urgent duty gave 
him all the change he required for a time : the presence 
of a great calamity deadened his lesser sorrow, and braced 
his energies anew. 

The autumn had been unusually dull and overcast, 
occasional thunderstorms alternating with spells of rainy 
and murky weather. November was beginning, and 
threatened to be more dreary than usual. The atmo- 
spheric conditions were just those which are recognised 
as conducive to mining accidents. One day Basil was 
standing at his window with Tom Richardson, who had 
come in with a message for him in his dinner hour. They 
were both looking out at the threatening sky, and 
wondering whether another storm was coming so late in 
the season, when they were startled by a sudden flash : 
a sheet of flame shot up from a distant pit-mouth, and 
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presently a dull sound, like the discharge of heavy 
ordnance, reached their ears, causing the windows to 
rattle and the whole house to vibrate. 

"Good God!" cried Richardson, "that's an explo- 
sion." 

They seized their hats and hurried to the scene. It 
was too true : one of those fearful calamities that shock 
the whole country now and again had fallen upon the 
district, making scores of widows and hundreds of orphans 
at one fell swoop. 

Being the dinner hour, an immense throng was already 
gathered round the shaft, from which great volumes of 
smoke and flickering flame continued to ascend. It was 
impossible to get any information as to the extent of the 
disaster, of course ; but it was known that there were 
several hundred men in the pit at the time, and it was 
feared that many must have perished. The wives and 
children of those below came trooping to the spot, and 
made a piteous scene as they wandered aimlessly up and 
down the edge of the crowd, wringing their hands, and 
filling the air with their cries of despair. Consternation 
and helplessness were on every face, both of man and 
woman. 

It was evidently impossible to attempt any rescue at 
this point, for the shaft still continued to vomit forth fire 
and smoke. The wiser of the bystanders therefore made 
their way to a disused shaft, a little distance off, which 
led to some old workings connected with the same pit. 
Here rescue parties were quickly organised, and attempts 
made to reach the unfortunate sufferers. Time after time 
the brave men were driven back, and brought to the 
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surface exhausted or insensible. There were always 
scores of willing hands to take their places, and the work 
went on vigorously. At length, after hours of ineffectual 
labour, the cage appeared once more, and a shout of 
triumph rent the air. Some of the men had been reached, 
and were brought to the upper world again alive and 
well. 

The work now went on with redoubled energy. Batch 
after batch of men were brought up, some uninjured, 
others suffering more or less from the effects of the bad 
air. The wildest scenes occurred as women and children 
received back their husbands, fathers, brothers, or lovers, 
as the case might be. Some wept as much as if they 
had, as at first they feared, lost their protectors and 
bread-winners, instead of receiving them back safe and 
sound; some were hysterical, laughing and crying in 
uncontrollable paroxysms : but the saddest sight was of 
those whose men-folk had not been recovered. They 
followed the rescued men with piteous appeals, — " Did 
you see my old man ? '* — " Was our Jem in your lot ? " — 
" Are there any more coming up ? " and so on. 

Night fell, and with it the rain came down. By 
degrees the crowd thinned, until only those were left 
whose anxieties forbade them to rest at home : still there 
was no further news from below. The rescuers were now 
exploring another gallery in which heavy falls had taken 
place, completely blocking up the passages. Hour after 
hour they laboured at their task, but it was like tunnelling 
through the solid earth. As the time passed, the fears 
of the watchers above ground became intensified, and 
when morning came and still the remainder of the men 
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were undiscovered, it was pretty generally concluded that 
their case was hopeless. 

At length a passage was made, but the after-damp was 
too powerful to allow the party to advance. Ventilation 
had been somewhat restored, however, by this time, and 
the imprisoned gas gradually dispersed. Then the extent 
of the disaster began to appear : at every step they came 
upon the lifeless bodies of their comrades, many of them 
swollen and blackened from their painful death. No signs 
of life appeared, and the shouts of the rescuers evoked 
no response:, so they set themselves to the gruesome 
task of removing the dead bodies, and sending them up 
to the surface. 

As they were received at the top, the painful scenes 
of the previous day were renewed with still more violent 
demonstrations. Many of the men even were affected to 
tears, especially when they, recognised some relative 
amongst the dead ; while the women were frantic, when 
not prostrated. For hours the cage went up and down 
conveying its ghastly freight, until more than a hundred 
bodies were laid out in hideous rows in a neighbouring 
shed,, awaiting identification and the inquest. Still there 
remained some six or eight unaccounted for; so the 
search was continued, though without hope. Almost 
every corner of the mine had been explored, and the 
quest was about to be abandoned, when some one 
recognised a faint tapping sound in one of the old work- 
ings. A considerable fall had taken place here, but the 
rescuers had not thought of removing it, as they scarcely 
expected to find anyone so far from the scene of the 
explosion. However they renewed their exertions, and 
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were rewarded by finding the missing men still alive 
though much exhausted from their long imprisonment 
and want of food. 

When they were brought to the surface there were 
enthusiastic demonstrations of joy at their unexpected 
release : it seemed as if the sad scenes of a few hours 
before had been forgotten, as the crowd indulged in 
cheers and yells of delight 

There is no need to follow out all the painful details 
of the disaster. The reader is too familiar with such 
things from the ghastly records of the newspapers from 
time to time. Of course there was the usual inquest, 
with its colourless verdict, the great public funeral, the 
visit of the Government inspector, and the institution of 
a Mansion-House Fund. For several days it was the 
leading topic in the papers ; then it gave place to some 
divorce case, or political incident, and soon became but 
a dim memory to most readers. It was something more 
than a dim memory though in Coalville and the adjoining 
villages for many a long day. There was scarcely a 
family that had not lost some member or connexion : 
while many widows and orphans were thrown upon the 
mercy of the cold world. 
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GOD'S PROVIDENCE, 

Basil's work being thus cut out for him, all thought 
of holiday had to be dismissed. His spirits revived 
remarkably, nevertheless, and he threw himself into his 
painful duties with energy and tireless devotion. He 
assisted in the formation of a local fund to meet pressing 
necessities, and was an active member of the Committee 
entrusted with the administration of the Mansion-House 
fund. It was a distressing task to go from one to 
another of the sorrowing families ; but he faced his duty 
bravely, and administered spiritual consolation as well as 
material benefits when he saw fitting opportunity. 

The magnitude of the work absorbed his thoughts, and 
prevented him from dwelling on his own misfortunes : but 
it did not cause him to forget Alice. On the contrary, 
he missed her the more that there was no one to take her 
place in the parish. There were plenty of willing helpers, 
but they lacked her tact and experience in dealing with 
the poor. Wherever he went, her name was in the people's 
mouths, and many inquiries as to where she had gone, 
and when she was coming back, were addressed to him. 
He would have given much to have been able to answer 
them. 
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In all his troubles and difficulties he found a friend in 
Mr. Lepper. Since Alice's departure he had been a 
more frequent visitor at his house than formerly : partly 
that he found society a relief from his melancholy 
thoughts, and partly that he hoped Miss Lepper might 
hear at some time from his lost love. His continued 
study of Swedenborg, moreover, gave occasion for many 
conferences. 

On the evening after the colliery accident, Basil found 
himself in the now familiar house. Naturally he and 
Mr. Lepper fell to talking of the calamity. 

" This has been a terrible accident ! " said Basil. 

" There are no accidents," replied the elder man. 

Basil was puzzled by the remark, and thought that 
perhaps he was harping upon the subject that had exer- 
cised him so much on the occasion of the former 
accident, — the preventibility of such disasters. 

" Of course," he said, " there is a cause for everything, 
and doubtless many so-called accidents are simply culpable 
outrages : but it does not follow that this belongs to that 
class. No one can guard against a sudden outburst of 
inflammable gas." 

" Oh ! I don't mean anything of that kind." 

"Then what do you mean? Surely not that this 
calamity has been ordained by Providence as a blessing in 
disguise." 

" Not exactly that, but something like it." 

"It is difficult to see where the blessing comes in. 
Scores of families have lost their most useful members, 
and many will be reduced to poverty and destitution in 
consequence; to say nothing of the heartbreaking 
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bereavements. One can almost understand how men are 
led to deny the existence of a benevolent Deity, when they 
see such terrible troubles overtaking innocent persons." 

" If they could see these things from the proper point 
of view," said Mr. Lepper, " they would regard them as 
proofs of His benignity. I do not say that this catas- 
trophe was part of the original design of the Almighty, 
but I haven't the slightest doubt that it will prove a bless- 
ing in disguise." 

" I must confess," replied Basil, " that these dreadful 
colliery disasters, railway accidents, and such like, are 
as much a mystery to me as the permission of war, and 
atrocious crime." 

"You have read Tennyson's Maud^ I suppose, and 
remember what he says about the ennobling effect of war 
on a nation." 

"Yes," said Basil, "though I don't know that I agree 
with him entirely. Surely peaceful industry is a greater 
blessing than the most glorious war." 

" I am inclined to go with Tennyson altogether. We 
have a sentimental dread of death and bloodshed, but 
we allow worse things to go on amongst us without a 
qualm. We are letting our heartless commercialism sap 
all the honour and manliness of our nation : meanwhile 
we subscribe to Peace Societies and Dogs' Hospitals, and 
think ourselves the most enlightened and humane people 
under heaven. If I might parody Scripture without 
irreverence, I would say we fear those that kill the body 
with deadly weapons, but are unmoved at the evils that 
are destroying the bodies and souls of men before our 
eyes." 
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" But the existence of one form of evil does not make 
another righteous," protested Basil. 

" Certainly not. I am not arguing that war is a good 
iYixngferse. No one would rejoice more than I to see 
the great nations put down their armaments, and beat 
their swords into ploughshares : but if universal peace 
is to mean universal greed and avarice, and the worship 
of external comfort, then we are substituting a greater 
evil for a less. Look at America. The terrible war that 
devastated the United States for years, and swept away 
many hundreds of thousands of brave men, was a ghastly 
horror in itself, but it brought out the finest qualities of 
the people on both sides. The years of peace that have 
succeeded to that time have added enormously to the 
material wealth of the community, and brought immense 
fortunes to individuals : but they have fostered the most 
despicable vices and made American public life a byword 
among civilised nations. 

" If man lived in * the stream of Providence,'as Sweden- 
borg puts it, we should have no wars, nor other 
calamities. There would be no resistance to the benign 
laws of the Divine government ; crime and violence 
would cease, disease and premature death would be no 
more known, and everyone would pass painlessly out of 
life in a ripe old age. But we need not discuss these 
conditions : we have to take the world as it is, and the 
Lord's government is adjusted to its present condition. 
The evils that we see around us are not of His devising, 
but He permits and overrules them for the best good 
of all concerned. 

"Affliction is good for individuals and communities. 
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If troubles never came, — if everything we set our hands 
to prospered, — what selfish and self-indulgent creatures 
we should grow. It is only in the fires of adversity that 
the dross of our natures can be purged out. It will seem 
to you that I am speaking platitudes ; but I want to apply 
these truths to the present calamity. Such an event is 
useful to some as a reminder of the nearness of death ; 
and doubtless has an effect upon the minds of many who 
would not be roused by less tragic means : but this is one 
of the most limited of its uses. See how this disaster has 
aroused the heroism of men whom a day or two ago we 
might have regarded as little better than brute animals ! 
What a wave of sympathy has passed over this whole dis- 
trict ; how petty feuds and private animosities have been 
buried in its depths ! And the sympathy is not simply 
local: there is hardly a home, firom royal palace to 
peasant's cabin, to which the news has penetrated, that 
has not felt its influence. If only for a brief period, it has 
lessened the measure and strength of human selfishness. 
There are many other ways that I need not enter into, 
in which men will be bettered by what we were inclined 
to consider at first an unmitigated calamity. 

"In connexion with occurrences like this we con- 
stantly hear of wonderful escapes, which are termed 
* providential.' In truth, providence is as much in the 
death of those that die as in the escape of those 
that survive, though it is hard to realise it. If it is true 
that not a sparrow falls to the ground without God's 
knowledge, surely we must believe that no death, or 
injury, of such as are better than many sparrows, can occur 
without His ordering." 
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"Then we are to r^ard the sufferers by such accidents 
as being sacrificed to the spiritual good of the community, 
on the principle of the greatest good of the greatest 
number/' said Basil. 

" Not at all ! At least not in the sense of the general 
gain being achieved by their particular loss. I believe 
that whatever is is right for everybody; not perhaps the best 
that might have been, had not the Divine purposes been 
thwarted : but the best under all the circumstances. We 
have learnt to regard physical suffering and death as evil 
in themselves : if we could view them from the spiritual 
side, we should see that they are a necessary element in 
the development of our higher natures. When a man 
gets past middle life and looks back upon his pilgrimage, 
he is able to see that many circumstances which, at the 
time of their occurrence, seemed unmitigated evils, were 
in reality fraught with real blessing to him. Of course in 
many others we are not able to see the hand of God so 
clearly : but, if we believe in Providence at all, we must 
believe in a particular Providence that rules even the 
smallest events. General things are made up of particu- 
lars, and we cannot conceive a general superintendence 
of human affairs that does not take cognizance of every 
detail, any more than we can conceive a law of gravity 
that does not affect every atom of matter in the uni- 
verse. 

" But, it may be said, many of these victims were cut 
off in the flower of their youth or the prime of their lives. 
Surely this is evil ! It is not the Divine order of things, 
but it is not an evil. We in the New Church do not 
regard death as the end of all things, or even as a break 
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in the evolution of life. The doctrine of the continuity 
of life is one of the most far-reaching that Swedenborg 
has given us. We do not believe that when a man dies 
he goes into the grave to await resurrection at some dis- 
tant date, his soul existing in the meantime in a semi- 
conscious and disembodied condition. When a man 
leaves this world he rises at once into the spiritual world 
in a spiritual body perfectly adapted to the circumstances 
and needs of his new sphere of existence. He is in all 
respects a man, and is endowed with increased capacities. 
If he has been a good man, he can now work with aug- 
mented powers for the benefit of his kind ; for he becomes 
one of the * ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for 
them who shall be heirs of salvation.* But what of the 
wicked man cut off in his wickedness ? you will ask. We 
altogether reject the ideas that sudden death is a calamity, 
and that a man can atone for a life of evil, and ' make his 
peace with God,' by an act of contrition in the last moments 
of his time of probation. When a man has confirmed him- 
self in a life of evil, he is mercifully removed by the Lord 
lest he should fall into greater depths of sin. So with the 
weak, to whom the temptations of the world might be too 
strong. They are taken out of the world to a sphere 
where the development of the higher life will be possible 
to them. 

" I was much struck once by a little poem of Mrs. 
Howitt's in which the weaving of a carpet was made to 
illustrate the ways of God to man. The wrong side of 
the carpet appears all blurred and lacking in beauty ; but 
beauty and order are seen when we look at the face of 
it. So it is with Providence. By the way, you must 
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read Swedenborg's Divine Providence ; it will interest you 
much." 

*' I should like to, when I can get a chance : but I 
shall have enough to do for some time to come. There 
is one good accruing from this accident, if you'll allow 
me to call it so, that you did not mention. It will bring 
me increase of work, and prevent me from magnifying 
my own little troubles. They seemed too great to be 
borne yesterday : to-day I feel able to set them aside." 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
ALICE'S NEW LIFE. 

Dr. Holdsworth's sister, Mrs. Appleby, was a child- 
less widow with considerable means. She lived in a 
handsome house at Hampstead, in the midst of an 
artistic community which she cultivated sedulously. Her 
own knowledge of art was limited, and her practical 
ability^ — for she herself painted, — was small : but she 
moved in an art atmosphere, and flattered herself that 
it suited her. She had not succeeded in drawing to 
her salon the upper circle of the craft, though she had 
spared no eflforts in pursuit of this object ; so she went 
in for patronising the rising men, and threw her house 
open to all sorts and conditions of artists, provided they 
were being talked of. Having herself been snubbed by 
Academicians, she sympathised with those who conceived 
that they had a grievance against the august body that 
rules at Burlington House, and encouraged unappreciated 
genius generally. Her house thus became an artistic 
Cave of Adullam, and its frequenters presented as great a 
variety of character as the dwellers in the original cave. 

It was into this circle that Alice was now thrown, or 
rather into this circle plus the moneyed friends of Mrs. 
Appleby, who were extremely useful in keeping together 
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the artistic coterie for which she lived. Mr. Holdsworth, 
who had seen little of his sister since her widowhood, 
could scarcely have been aware of the character of her 
entourage^ or he would have hesitated to have sent his 
daughter where she had every chance of making acquaint- 
ances far less suitable, even from his own point of view, 
than Basil Barrington, if she were so disposed. Not that 
we would suggest for a moment that young artists as a 
body are more dissolute, impecunious, or scheming than 
other men ; but Mrs. Appleby's gatherings were not 
select, and the undesirable class was sufficiently repre- 
rented. 

It was a new world to Alice, and not without interest 
to her. She saw much of pictures, good, bad, and in- 
different, and soon became conversant with the doings of 
the art world. She had something to put up with in her 
aunt's receptions, but found an endless fund of amuse- 
ment in the conceit and affectation of some of the 
aspirants to fame whom she met at them. She was gifted 
with art instincts herself, and enjoyed greatly the fre- 
quent visits to neighbouring studios with her aunt. From 
early years she had shown a remarkable faculty for 
sketching heads and figures (a peculiar talent that seems 
to be bom with some people), and had had some 
limited instruction at school : but her taste had never 
had judicious encouragement, and so of late years she had 
almost given up drawing. Now, having a superabundance 
of leisure, she gladly fell in with her aunt's suggestion 
that she should take some lessons from a young painter 
who had a small class in his studio two days a week. At any 
rate it would help to' pass the time, and keep her from 
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harbouring sad thoughts, which came too freely when she 
was left to herself. 

Mr. Mornington was a modest young fellow, with high 
aims, and a keen appreciation of what was good in other 
persons' work. He soon discovered that Alice had 
unusual ability, and encouraged her in sound methods of 
study. Alice threw herself into the work with energy, and 
was surprised at her own progress. A new sense seemed 
to have been opened in her in the power of representing 
what she saw, and expressing her thoughts in graphic form. 
It added immensely, too, to her interest in pictures, and 
she frequented the galleries with the ardour of an 
enthusiast. 

Basil was still ignorant of her whereabouts, and was 
greatly distressed at times as the weeks went by without 
any news of her. He hoped she might have been home 
for Christmas, but she did not appear, which made him 
still more uneasy. He had struggled on through his 
work up to that time, but the excitement and constant 
occupation incident to the explosion had now abated, 
and his nerves again became unstrung. He determined 
to take a short holiday early in the New Year, and so 
repaired to his old home in London for rest and quiet. 

The order of things there continued as usual. His 
father was well, and was gradually reducing his liabilities : 
his mother and eldest sister shared the cares of the 
household, and kept a bright and happy home for all. 
His brother was still in India, and winning favourable 
notice from his superior officers. Everything being so 
satisfactory, he was loth to intrude his own troubles into 
the peaceful household, so he said nothing of his grief; 
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and overwork was accepted as a sufficient explanation of 
the low state of his health. 

One morning, being left to his own resources, he 
strolled into the National Gallery to look at some recent 
acquisitions. He had not been many minutes in the 
building, and was making his way towards one of the 
objects of his quest, when he was almost petrified to see 
his own Alice standing calmly before one of the pictures 
in the Early Itah'an room. He approached her quietly, 
almost fearing that she would prove to be only a mental 
projection from his overwrought imagination, and that 
she would vanish before he could reach her. But Alice 
it was, indeed, and his heart beat violently as he addressed 
her. She in turn was startled at seeing him, and en- 
deavoured to slip away; but he seized her hand and 
detained her. They were alone, as it was early in the 
day, and few people at any time linger before Margaritone 
and his company : so he was able to speak freely. 

" Oh ! Alice," he said, ** where have you been hiding 
yourself?" 

" I am living in London with my aunt. Oh ! let me 
go, Basil, or she may come looking for me. I left her 
in the large gallery : if she saw me with you she would 
be sure to tell papa, and I don't know what he would do 
then. He has forbidden me to speak or write to you." 

" What right has he to do that ? You are surely not 
bound by any duty to observe such an unjust restriction." 

" If I do not, I shall have to suflTer the consequences. 
You do not know my father, Basil." 

" My poor dear ! I wish it was in my power to take 
you out of this," said Basil. 
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" Do not trouble, dear," she replied ; " I am not un- 
happy. My aunt is very kind, and papa will perhaps 
relent when he sees that I am firm also. Have no fear 
for me, Basil. I shall not change." 

" Thank you for that, dear ; though I did not need to 
be told. Won't you give me your address ? I couldn't 
go back not knowing where you are. And write to Miss 
Lepper sometimes, won't you ? She has been expecting 
to hear from you, and I suppose you have not been for- 
bidden to communicate with your friends. I could 
endure the separation, if I could only hear of you some- 
times." ' 

"Yes, I will write," she said; "and there is my ad- 
dress," handing him an envelope. " Now I really must 

go." 

She hurried back to her aunt, flushed and excited. 
The latter could not help observing the change in her 
niece's appearance, as she sat down by her side, and was 
about to address her, when the unusual colour faded 
from the girl's cheeks, and she fell against her shoulder 
in a dead faint. The reaction from the excitement had 
been too much for her nerves. 

Basil, when she had left him, had made his way towards 
the great Italian gallery by another route, his curiosity 
prompting him to spy upon the dragon that guarded his 
fair one. He was just in time to see Alice swoon, and 
rushed to her assistance. He procured some water from 
an attendant, and arranged chairs upon which to lay the 
unconscious girl. Mrs. Appleby, not guessing who he 
was, was profuse in her thanks ; and, when Alice was 
disposed as comfortably as circumstances admitted, 
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begged Basil to go out and procure them a cab. By the 
time he returned, Alice had recovered consciousness. She 
was evidently startled at his reappearance, but made no 
sign ; and he had the satisfaction of assisting her out of 
the building. She walked slowly, and trembled like a 
leaf; but it was happiness to him to feel her dear hand 
resting on his arm, if only for a few minutes. Mrs. 
Appleby thanked him again warmly, and the cab rolled 
away. As soon as it had started Alice addressed her aunt. 

" Do you know who that was, aunt ? " she asked. 

" No ! How should I ? " the aunt replied. 

" That was Mr. Barrington." 

Mrs. Appleby's face was a study. Had she been so 
easily circumvented by this quiet young girl ? She was 
evidently to have some trouble in her guardianship of 
her niece. 

"What!" she exclaimed. "And you appointed to 
meet him here ? '* 

" No, aunt I had not the slightest idea he was in 
I^ndon ; and it was the unexpected meeting with him 
that upset me so." 

" Well, I shall have to let your father know about it, 
any way." 

" I suppose you will, aunt : but the meeting was purely 
accidental on both sides, you can tell him." 

Mrs. Appleby duly informed Alice's father of the 
incident: but he, accepting his daughter's explanation, 
did not deem it necessary to place further restrictions 
upon her movements. So she remained at Hampstead ; 
but, as Basil returned to Coalville the next day, the 
chance of meeting him again did not occur. 
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WANDERINGS. 

Basil returned to his duties invigorated by his rest, and 
with his mind made easy by his sight of Alice, and the 
knowledge he had gained of her whereabouts. His daily 
tasks were no longer so tiresome to him, and he found 
time and energy to bring to a close a literary eflfort that 
had occupied his leisure for more than two years. 

The book came out in March, and he looked eagerly 
for reviews. The first to appear was in the Academy^ 
and this was most favourable. Though he had the 
sense to know that one favourable criticism is not 
sufficient to make a writer's reputation, he was greatly 
elated that the first public notice of his work should be 
so appreciative. He could not resist the temptation of 
sending the paper to Alice, and with it the following 
letter :— 

" My Darling Alice, — Life has been more cheerful 
since the happy chance that brought me a sight of your 
sweet face when I was in London. It raised my spirits 
wonderfully. I was sorry to have given you such a shock 
at the time, but was glad to hear from Miss Lepper that 
you had soon recovered yourself again. Now I am going 
to give you another shock, but I think it will be a 
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pleasant one. My book is out, and I am sending you 
this week's Academy^ which contains the first notice of it 
that has yet appeared. I feel ever so much taller than I 
did yesterday. 

"I could not resist the temptation to send you this, even 
at the risk of making you disobey the harsh injunctions 
of your father ; but knowing your obedient intentions, I 
do not look for a reply. — With fondest love, your devoted 

"Basil." 

Basil's letter lay with others on the breakfast table 
when Mrs. Appleby came down the next morning. She 
looked at the post-mark and had her suspicions as to the 
sender. Her impulse was to put it upon the fire, before 
Alice should see it, but she feared what the consequences 
might be in case her act should become known. So she 
handed it to her niece as soon as the latter appeared, 
and watched her closely while she unfolded it. It was 
impossible for the ingenuous girl to hide her emotion as 
she read the cheering news contained in her lover's 
letter : the colour rose to her cheeks and her breath 
came quickly. She did not wait for the question her 
aunt was evidently about to put to her, but remarked : 

" This is from Mr. Barrington. He has just published 
a book and has sent me a review to read." 

" But what will your father say at your receiving letters 
from him ? " 

" I have kept my promise not to write to him ; but it 
is more than he can do to prevent Basil writing to me, 
if he wishes to," replied Alice. 

Nothing more was said at the time, and Alice eagerly 
opened the paper and commenced to read the critique on 
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her lover's book. If Basil was elated, Alice was in the 
seventh heaven of delight, and saw her hero amongst the 
leaders of modern thought already. 

" Read that," she said, passing the paper over to her 
aunt, '* and see if you don't think that papa will change 
his mind about Basil now." 

Mrs. Appleby glanced at the article, but not being 
interested in philosophical questions, could not make 
much of it. She was able to gather, however, that the 
reviewer thought well of the new author ; and she could 
not help sympathising to some extent with her niece's 
delight at his success. Nevertheless, she had a duty to 
perform, and wrote to her brother by the next post to 
let him know the state of affairs. Alice also wrote to her 
father and sent him a copy of the Academy (not the one 
that Basil had sent her — that was already among her 
peculiar treasures), hoping that he might be moved to 
look more favourably upon Basil's suit by this evidence 
of his abilities. 

But Mr. Holdsworth was not more appreciative than 
Mrs. Appleby, and, as a practical man, had a poor 
opinion of literature as a profession. So the effect of 
Alice's bold act was to open his eyes to the necessity of 
removing her more completely from her lover's influence. 
He proposed to his sister that she should take his daughter 
for a lengthened tour on the continent ; keeping her mov- 
ing about, so that it might not be easy for Basil to com- 
municate with her again, and that a constant succession 
of new scenes might divert her thoughts. He had said 
nothing of this to Alice, who was taken quite by surprise 
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when her aunt, a day or two later, expressed her intention 
of going abroad at once. 

Alice had been in Paris at school for a short time, but 
had seen very little of what is best worth seeing in the 
great continental cities. She therefore jumped at the 
idea, never suspecting that it was a deliberate plan to 
remove her out of reach of her lover. Their preparations 
were soon made, and in a few days they found themselves 
in Paris. Here they spent a week ; sight-seeing, shopping, 
the theatres, and other forms of pleasure fully occupying 
their time. Then a delightful ten days in Switzerland, 
where Alice would have been content to stay altogether 
amongst the bright flowers and the everlasting hills ; and 
they were in Rome before Easter. Here, again, every- 
thing was new, and Alice was mightily impressed. She 
saw all the orthodox sights, but was chiefly delighted 
with the churches and picture-galleries, where she spent 
many hours with her aunt. Her ideas of the dignity of 
art were greatly enlarged by what she saw, and her respect 
for the great masters enhanced beyond her utmost 
magination. 

She was sorry to leave Rome, but was compensated by 
other sights as novel and interesting. Naples, Siena, 
Florence, Pisa, Bologna, Ravenna, Verona, and lastly 
Venice, each in turn presented new delights, and opened 
new vistas to her imagination. In the midst of her 
intoxicating pleasures, her thoughts often turned to Coal- 
ville and the lonely man fretting out his heart in the 
midst of scenes of degradation and misery. What a 
contrast to her present butterfly existence ! Sometimes 
the continual round of pleasure sickened her, and she 
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wished herself back in the smoke and noise of her old 
home : but then she was getting knowledge, and her life 
would be all the fuller for what she had seen and learnt. 

At Venice they remained for some weeks, and here 
they met some of their artist acquaintances. Alice spent 
much time in sketching, and carried away many interest- 
ing reminiscences of the place. Her aunt exerted herself 
to find her society and diversion wherever they went, and 
in Venice soon gathered round her a little circle of friends. 
With her good looks and charming simplicity of manner, 
Alice received much flattery and admiration from the 
men she met : had she allowed herself to be more ap- 
proachable, she might easily have made a conquest such 
as her father would have approved of; but she quietly 
repulsed all advances, and came to be considered cold 
and spiritless. 

She was by no means spiritless, though. The tour had 
greatly benefited her in every way, and she looked the pic- 
ture of health. Her spirits indeed were so much brighter 
that her aunt really hoped she was beginning to reconcile 
herself to the loss of Basil. That the good work might 
go on unimpeded, she decided to lengthen their stay 
abroad, and to take some of the towns of Southern 
Germany and the Low Countries on their way home. It 
was thus well into August when they reached London. 

Alice was so much bewildered by all she had seen 
that she was glad to accept her father's invitation to go 
home for a few weeks; especially as she hoped that 
they might come to an understanding, now that she 
had shown her determination not to give Basil up. Surely 
he would not invite her into her lover's neighbourhood 

o 
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if be was still possessed by his old prejudice against him. 
Her aunt had doubtless told him that any other attach- 
ment was unlikely, and she could not believe that he 
would persist in his opposition to her wishes, when he 
saw that nothing was to be gained by it. But she was 
reckoning without her host : when she arrived at home 
she found that Basil had just gone for his holiday, and 
his name was not mentioned between them all the time 
she was there. 

In many ways she enjoyed greater freedom through 
Basil's absence. She could go and come as she pleased, 
and went about amongst the people as in the old days. 
Every one was delighted to see her again : none more so 
than Nellie Lepper. Although she, too, admired Basil, 
it was with a distant awe, as of a superior being : she 
was animated by no jealousy, therefore, of Alice's posi- 
tion. The two girls spent many hours together in the 
closest confidence, during which time Alice feasted her 
ears on every detail of her lover's performances. His 
energy and devotion at the time of the colliery accident, 
had endeared him still more to the people, who had in- 
deed transferred to him some of the affection with which 
they had been wont to regard herself. His relation to 
her was well understood in the parish, and he had the 
fullest sympathy in his trials. 

One thing troubled her throughout this visit. Her 
father, though kind and even caressing, was gloomy and 
depressed. She felt sure he had some care weighing on 
his mind, but could not gain his confidence with all her 
arts. Could it be for herself that he was thus troubled ? 
It could hardly be that he would allow such a matter as 
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her engagement to depress his spirits so thoroughly. 
She feared it was something to do with the business, for 
this absorbed more and more of his time. He was at 
the works far longer than he used to be, and spent much 
time in his private office as well. Surely nothing could 
be seriously wrong at the great establishment of which 
as its founder, he was so proud. 

She longed that she might remain at home to cheer 
and comfort him, and even hoped that he intended her 
to do so. She was greatly disappointed, then, when he 
asked her to accompany him to London again, almost as 
abruptly as on the first occasion. It was evident the 
fight was not over : she was to go back to her aunt and 
to be kept under surveillance for some time longer. 
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REBELLION. 

Even a worm will turn. Alice's feelings of filial duty 
were greatly strained by her father's persistence in his 
unreasonable opposition to her desires, and the entire 
lack of confidence he had displayed during her stay with 
him. She was much disposed to write and tell him that 
she could no longer observe his restrictions upon her 
intercourse with Basil : but, then, if he carried out his 
threats, what could she do? She could not support 
herself, and certainly could not accept aid from Basil 
even if he were in a position to give it. She must needs 
submit and go on as she had done during the past 
year. 

So she entered upon the old life at Hampstead, with 
the only difference that she pursued her art studies with 
greater seriousness and energy, distantly hoping that the 
outcome of her efforts might tend to strengthen her self- 
reliance if she should be driven to take a desperate 
course. She even ventured on original pictures, which 
she timidly sent to the exhibitions. One or two in course 
of time were hung in provincial towns, but it was long 
before she could force her way into any of the more 
important Metropolitan galleries. 
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As for Basil, he was terribly vexed when he found that 
Alice had been at home during the greater part of his 
holiday. He would have sacrificed his much-needed 
change for the chance of meeting her now and then : but 
she had come and gone, and now was as much out of 
his reach as ever. He would not even venture to write 
to her, for fear she might be spirited away again as she 
had been in the spring : he had to content himself with 
such news of her as he could gain through her letters to 
Miss Lepper. Meanwhile he went on with his work with 
a dogged perseverance, neglecting nothing, but doing 
nothing with his accustomed fervour. 

To add to his discomfort, his relations with the vicar 
became more and more strained. The latter was annoyed 
and disappointed that Basil did not give him more hearty 
support in his endeavours to (as he termed it) raise the 
tone of the service, and had exhibited a still more un- 
pleasant manner towards him since his rupture with Mr. 
Holdsworth. Doubtless this latter occurrence had not 
been without its effect in adding to the vicar's prejudice. 
There was no open quarrel between them, but there was 
a distinct lack of cordiality in their intercourse, which 
made every meeting irksome. Basil endeavoured to 
conciliate Mr. Morby in every way possible, but his 
success was not encouraging. 

Things went on in this way for several months after 
Basil's return from his vacation. The natural effect of 
the constant worry and anxiety in which he lived was to 
bring back the feelings of depression and lassitude which 
had haunted him on and off for a year past. It was not 
surprising that, with his nerves in such a condition, his 
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health should give way at last, and he should fall an 
easy prey to a prevalent epidemic. The sanitation of 
Coalville was of a very primitive order, and tj^hoid fever 
was a frequent visitant. It was this fell disease that took 
hold of Basil and laid him low for many weeks. 

Miss Lepper communicated the news of his illness to 
Alice, who instantly announced her intention of going to 
Coalville to nurse him. Her aunt was shocked at her 
temerity, and endeavoured to dissuade her by every con- 
sideration of duty and propriety : but the girl was at last 
roused into rebellion, and threw all proprieties to the 
winds. It was sufficient for her that her lover, whom 
she had not seen for nearly a year, was dangerously ill. 
She did not wish to defy her father, and expressed her 
intention of going to him first, and telling him of her 
determination. Her aunt was powerless to detain her, 
and accordingly she proceeded to Coalville by the very 
next train. 

She did not carry out the letter of her promise to her 
aunt, and go to her father first of all. She knew that at 
the time she arrived he would be engaged at the works, 
and she was too uneasy to wait until he returned before 
going to enquire for Basil. So she went straight to the 
Richardson's, leaving her luggage at the station, to be 
sent for. She found that Basil was delirious and unable 
to recognise anyone, so she only remained a few 
minutes in the house. 

At her own home she was naturally received with 
astonishment She did not explain the reason of her 
coming, but anxiously awaited her father's appearance. 
He was more surprised than anyone at her presence, and 
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hastily enquired why she was there. He had, of course, 
heard of Basil's illness, but for the moment did not con- 
nect her appearance with that event. He was almost 
speechless, therefore, when she told him she had come to 
nurse her lover, or at least to see that he was properly 
attended. He simply ejaculated, " You hussy ! " 

" Oh, papa ! " she said, " to think that you should ever 
call me such a name. I have not done anything wrong. 
I told you more than a year ago that nothing would alter 
my feelings towards Basil ; and time has had no effect, 
except to strengthen them. As his promised wife, m> 
place is by his side at a time of danger. 

"Then go to his side, and stay there," replied her 
father in fierce anger. " I have nothing more to say to 
you." 

" You will at least give me shelter," she pleaded. 

" Not for a single day, unless you give up your mad 
ideas." 

" You might know by this time, papa, that it is useless 
trying to force me in this matter : and you have no right 
to do so." 

" And you have no right to maintenance unless you 
choose to obey me If you insist on going to Barrington, 
you will not enter my house again." 

"Oh ! think, papa," she cried, "before you say any- 
thing so dreadful. I shall certainly go to Mr. Barrington ; 
but what will people say if I have to go into lodgings, 
within sight of my own father's house ? " 

" People can say what they like. If you choose to 
create a scandal, I can't help it." 

" But, papa, what have I done that I should be treated 
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SO shamefully ? You cannot say I have been an unduti- 
ful child to you. Do you forget all the past ? " 

" I am not concerned with the past. It is sufl&cient 
for me that you are an undutiful child now. Past virtues 
do not atone for present disobedience." 

Alice threw herself across the table, with her head 
resting upon her arm. What was she to do ? Could she 
not in any way conciliate her father? She would do 
anything that he could rightfully ask. 

There was silence for some moments, when her father 
spoke again. 

" I cannot waste my time here," he said frigidly. " I 
give you five minutes to decide whether you will go back 
to your aunt to-morrow, or go upon your own resources 
at once." 

" I need not take up even five minutes of your time 
to settle that point," she said. "I shall remain here 
until Basil is out of danger at any rate ; under your roof 
if you will permit me ; under a stranger's if you drive me 
from you." 

" Then just pack up your traps and go at once," he 
replied ; at the same time banging the door behind him, 
and leaving her alone. 
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AN ANXIOUS TIME, 

When Alice left her father's house, she went straight 
to her friend Nellie Lepper. She knew she 
would have her sympathy, and wanted her counsel 
also as to how she ought to act. She found Nellie 
and her mother together, and at once poured out 
her troubles to them. Mrs. Lepper cordially invited her 
to stay with them as long as Basil required her attention, 
and until she could make definite plans for the future. 
Of course she could not now go back to her aunt, and 
it would be impossible for her to remain in Coalville 
after Basil's recovery, much as she would have liked to. 

Alice found a good nurse in charge of her lover, who 
was also devotedly attended by Mrs. Richardson. Her 
own help was perhaps not needed, but she was not con- 
tent to let strangers wait upon him as long as she could 
do anything for him herself. She had arrived at a critical 
time in his illness, when he required constant watching ; 
she arranged, therefore, to take charge of the patient 
during the day, the nurse relieving her at night. When 
the fever was at its height and Basil's life hung in the 
balance, she never left the house day or night, only 
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snatching short spells of rest when her weary frame would 
no longer be denied. 

It was a sadly anxious time to her. As she sat by his 
bedside and listened to his wandering talk, she gathered 
some idea of the mental strain he had gone through. 
Now it was scenes in connexion with the explosion that 
occupied his mind ; then it was church affairs ; again he 
was rehearsing his last colloquy with her father, which 
had resulted in so much sadness to both of them. She 
found a dreary pleasure in listening to her own name» 
which was ever on his lips ; gathering from its frequent 
repetition fresh proofs of his constancy and devotion. 

After days of painful suspense, the fever began to 
abate. Early one morning the patient, much exhausted, 
fell into a refreshing sleep, which continued unbroken 
for some hours. When he awoke, Alice was at his side, 
but he was almost too tired to recognise her : he greeted 
her with a weary smile, and lapsed into a doze again. 
He did not sleep long this time, but when he unclosed 
his eyes he had fully recovered consciousness. He gazed 
long and enquiringly upon Alice, and at length asked : 

" What has been the matter with me ? And how did 
you come to be here, dear ? " 

" You have had a fever," she answered, " and I have 
been helping to nurse you." 

" But did your father allow you to come to me ? " 

" He did not prevent me," she said with a judicious 
equivocation : " things are not as they were. But you 
must not talk at present : I will tell you all by and by." 

Alice had been particularly cautioned by the doctor 
not to speak of anything that might agitate the patient. 
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She found this necessary concealment of the true circum- 
stances of her case the most trying part of her duty. 
With difficulty she hid her agitation : a tear fell on his 
emaciated hand, which she held as she spoke. He in- 
terpreted it as coming from the fountain of her happiness : 
"Thank God," he murmured, and closed his eyes again. 

His progress towards recovery was unbroken, though 
slow. By Christmas day he had to a considerable extent 
r^ained his appetite, and was feeling sensibly stronger. 
He seemed greatly soothed by the sounds that marked 
the advent of the blessed day, — the workmen's bands 
that paraded the streets, the carol-singers, and the not- 
too-musical bell of his own church. When this began 
to ring for the morning service, he turned to Alice and 
asked : 

" Are you not going to church, love?" 

" Not this morning, dear," she replied. 

" Why not ? I shall be all right now. I feel much 
stronger." 

" But I should not be happy there without you," she 
protested. " I shall stay with you this morning, at any 
rate." 

'* You are taxing yourself too much," he said. " We 
shall be having you ill next." 

" Don't trouble about me, dear. I am perfectly well, 
and don't want a holiday yet. I may leave you to Mrs. 
Richardson's tender mercies this evening, perhaps." 

" Of course you will. The idea of your thinking of 
spending the whole of Christmas day in a sick-room, 
almost within hearing of the festivities in your own 
father's house." 
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Alice long remembered this day for its mingled feelings 
of joy and sorrow : joy at her renewed intercourse with 
her lover, and at his happy recovery ; sorrow, profound 
sorrow, that she was forcibly excluded from her own 
family circle on such an occasion. True, she had missed 
the Christmas gathering last year, too : but then there 
was no open breach between her father and herself, and 
she was able to think of him with kindness, though 
separated from him for a time. Now the Christmas 
thoughts that came into her mind only recalled and 
emphasised her forlorn condition. 

While the people were at church, Alice read the lessons 
of the day to Basil, and the two talked of the season and 
its blessings to humanity. It was hard indeed for her to 
listen to Basil's talk of the kindly influences of the day, 
even when only observed as a time of merriment, — of the 
happy gatherings of families, and the burial of old ani- 
mosities. When he spoke of his own joy at the removal of 
the bitter feelings which her father had shown towards 
him, the tears came into her eyes, and she was obliged 
to turn away. She made the excuse of going to prepare 
some nourishment for him, to retire from the room until 
she could command her feelings. 

When Basil had partaken of the food, he fell into a 
sleep, and Alice was left to her own musings. She sat 
with her hands folded before her, and let her thoughts 
rove. She glanced out of the window at the newly- 
fallen snow which had cast a mantle of purity over the 
blackness of the land in honour of the day. Then 
she looked at her sleeping lover, his face suffused with 
a look of peace and satisfaction, and forgot all her care 
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in the thought of their happy reunion. But again and 
again her mind would turn to the dark future before 
her, and the thought recur that before long she must 
mar his peace by telling him of her father's cruel action. 

In the afternoon she was relieved in her watching by 
Mrs. Richardson, and left Basil's side charged with 
messages to her family, he believing that she was going 
to spend the evening at home. She felt like a hypocrite 
as she smilingly took his commands : but what could she 
do? 

She found it still more difficult the next day to account 
for her proceedings. She could say truthfully that she had 
enjoyed herself, for the Leppers had exerted themselves 
to give her a pleasant evening. She even prevaricated to 
the extent of saying that all her home circle were well, 
and answered other questions in a vague, ambiguous 
manner. Dissimulation was so far from her nature, how- 
ever, that her conscience smote her at every misleading 
answer she gave. 

It was easy to avoid betraying herself, so long as Basil 
could only speak a few words now and then. She might 
even decline to continue a conversation on the plea of 
exciting him. But now, when he felt his strength return- 
ing hourly, it was impossible to keep him from talking. 
On this particular morning he was more conversational 
than he had been, and before long cornered Alice on the 
subject of her relations with her father, so that she was 
obliged to speak directly. He had referred again to the 
pleasure it had given him to learn that her father had so 
far relented as to allow her to come to him. 

" You must not deceive yourself," she said, " by 
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imagining that all our difficulties are removed. All I 
said the other day was that my father had not prevented 
my coming. That was far from saying that he looked 
more favourably on our engagement We can only hope 
that time will reconcile him to the inevitable. But I 
really am not going to let you discuss these matters at all 
at present; you must wait until you are quite strong 
before we speak of them again.'' 

She thus contrived to postpone the evil day, but not 
for long. As soon as Basil was well enough to be allowed 
to see strangers, he had many callers among his 
parishioners. One of them injudiciously mentioned Mr. 
Holdsworth's shameful treatment of his daughter ; doubt- 
less thinking that Basil knew all about it already. He 
was greatly agitated by the news, and took the first 
opportunity of speaking to Alice on the subject. 

"Can it be true, as I heard to-day," he asked, "that 
your father has turned you out of his house ? " 

" Why, who told you such a thing ? " she exclaimed, 
trying to look surprised. 

" Never mind who told me," he said. " Is it true ? " 

" Oh, Basil ! " was all she could say as she flung her- 
self upon his shoulder, almost hysterical with her long 
pent-up excitement 

" My poor darling ! " he cried ; " what have I brought 
you to ? " 
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" Now, tell me truly," said Basil, when Alice's emotion 
had somewhat subsided, " exactly what your means are, 
and what you intend to do." 

Alice feared he was going to offer her monetary 
help, and had already made up her mind that she would 
take nothing from him until he bestowed himself and all 
he possessed upon her as he had promised to do. That 
could not be yet, so she must show her independence 
until circumstances favoured their union. She answered 
him : 

'* My means are none. That is, I have no income. I 
have a little money in hand, and I have my mother's 
jewels, which I suppose are worth something. So I shall 
not starve." 

" But how and where are you going to live ? " 

" I shall go back to London, and work hard at paint- 
ing," she said, " in the hope that I may be able to make 
money in time. If this breaks down, I must try some- 
thing else ; go as a governess or companion, I suppose." 

" I hope you are not entering on this struggle too 
lightly," said Basil. " It is very hard to make a living at 
painting, and as for going as a governess or companion, it 
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is too often slavery. I wish I could offer you a home 
now, but you know my position ; and I could not ask 
you to share what would be real poverty." 

" Don't you be anxious, dear ; I shall find a means of 
living. I wonder you as my spiritual pastor do not 
counsel trust and hopefulness, instead of stimulating my 
fears,'' she said with playful banter. 

'* We shall need faith, hope, and charity also in this 
crisis," he answered ; " but we must try not to be rash, 
whatever we do. Without wishing to depreciate your 
abilities, I fear you may be too sanguine of your power to 
make a living at art." 

" Oh 1 you don't know what a genius I am," she said 
with a laugh. 

She was not less concerned for the future than Basil, 
but was careful not to cause him unnecessary anxiety. 
Her means were indeed small, the savings of her dress 
allowance, which she had hoarded for charitable purposes. 
As for her mother's jewels, she would be hard pressed 
before she would part with them. 

Up to the present time Basil had said nothing to his 
own people of his engagement. Now that Alice was 
going to live alone in London, he thought it would be an 
advantage to her to have friends at hand ; he therefore 
wrote to his mother and informed her of all the circum- 
stances of the case ; at the same time telling her of his 
illness, of which she had not previously heard. So 
strictly had he preserved his incognito in Coalville, that 
no one knew to whom to write to inform his friends of 
his condition. They had naturally been uneasy at his 
long silence ; but then he had often omitted to write for 
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weeks together when he was busy. It had been arranged 
that he should go home for a few days, prior to a long 
stay by the sea, as soon as he was fit to travel : Lady 
Barrington begged him to bring Alice with him, and 
promised to do everything she could to ease her position 
when she settled in London. They were both delighted 
at the idea of the openly recognised position they would 
thus occupy towards one another in Basil's family, and 
accepted the invitation eagerly. 

Alice was still ignorant of the high standing of her 
lover's friends. He was now, of course, obliged to 
enlighten her. On their journey to London he told her 
simply of his father's past and present circumstances ; 
but was careful to make her understand that he had no 
prospects of either money or title himself. She listened 
with the greatest interest to his revelation ; not without a 
faint regret that he had not been as explicit with her 
father. Of course it was too late to alter matters now. 
She, herself, would have been too proud to beg considera- 
tion for her lover's connexions when it was refused to his 
own merits. 

She was received warmly by all the family, and soon 
made herself one of them. Her gentle manners and 
considerate ways endeared her to all ; and it was gener- 
ally agreed that Basil had made a happy choice. The 
lovers enjoyed a delightful week together, and then the 
invalid went to Hastings to recruit his strength : not 
alone, however. It had been planned that his eldest 
sister should accompany him : she insisted that Alice 
should go too, and there was no opposition on her part 
or Basil's. So the three went and enjoyed themselves 

p 
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like three children. Oh ! the joy of that time, to two of 
them especially I They lived upon the remembrance of 
it in the dreary months that followed. 

The weeks fled but too quickly. Happily Basil was 
completely restored to health before they returned to 
London, where they remained together but a day, and 
then parted for an indefinite period. Alice refused the 
urgent invitation of Lady Barrington to make her home 
with her, preferring independence and a more central 
situation so that she might lose neither time nor oppor- 
tunity in the pursuit of her art. * 

At the British Museum, where she had lately been work- 
ing under Mr. Mornington's direction to strengthen her 
drawing, she had met a young girl situated somewhat simi- 
larly to herself. She had some small means, which enabled 
her to support herself for a time in a very economical 
manner: but in the near future she would be thrown 
almost entirely upon her own resources. It occurred to 
Alice that she might be willing to share rooms with her, 
and so save expense to both of them. She therefore 
sought her out at the earliest opportunity, and suggested 
a mutual arrangement to her. As it happened, Miss 
Blair was uncomfortable in the apartments she was then 
occupying, and so was glad of the chance of changing to 
the more eligible rooms she would be able to command 
by entering into partnership with Alice. 

The two girls inspected many suites before they found 
one that fitted both their requirements and their limited 
finances. They discovered two rooms at last in the 
neighbourhood of Russell Square, which promised to be 
all they wanted. They were on the top storey, but that 
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was an advantage in some respects, as their light would 
be less obstructed on dark winter days, and they would 
be less likely to be disturbed by visitors. Their sitting- 
room was spacious and faced the north, so that they had 
a steady light for painting, and room to pose a model 
when they required one. 

A considerable proportion of their slender means went 
in the furnishing of their studio, and the purchase of pro- 
perties. What remained had to be expended with the 
greatest circumspection, so that their housekeeping 
arrangements were on the most modest scale. Neither 
of them as yet had been able to persuade the unap- 
preciative public to buy her pictures ; they would have 
to live on capital therefore until the tide of fortune turned 
in their favour. 

They worked and studied hard, and allowed them- 
selves few pleasures. On students' days they were 
at the British Museum : at home they employed them- 
selves in endeavouring to fathom the mysteries of 
perspective and anatomy, or made designs and illus- 
trations for publishers, in addition to their more 
ambitious efforts in the way of exhibition pictures. 
It was weary work for a long time, and the small 
results of- their efforts made them almost despair of 
ever succeeding. They sent black and white drawings 
to magazines and illustrated papers, only to get them 
returned with the manager's compliments : they tried 
designs for fans, calendars, and Christmas cards, but 
scarcely repaid themselves the cost of production. The 
purchasers of such things seemed always to have a 
plethora of material, and, when they did buy anything. 
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paid SO miserably that there was little encouragement to 
produce anything else of the kind. Alice, in the early 
days of her struggles, had designed a series of Christmas 
cards^ which she flattered herself, and her friend assured 
her, were original and pretty. She timidly showed them 
to the proprietor of a fancy stationery establishment, who 
spoke encouragingly and offered her one and sixpence 
each for them, remarking on the small demand for such 
things, and the superabundant production. As each 
design had occupied her more than a day in its execution, 
she declined the munificent offer, and hawked them 
round other houses. At length, when she was sick of see- 
ing them herself, a publisher gave her half-a-crown each for 
them. It was a wretched price, but it was an introduc- 
tion ; and the same house afterwards took more of her 
work and paid for it better. 

Poor Miss Blair fared even worse. She had more 
industry than talent, and was not so ready in adapting 
her art to a variety of purposes as Miss Holdsworth. 
Consequently, money being a necessity, she was re- 
duced to the degrading expedient of enlarging and 
colouring photographs for the trade : even of this work 
she got but little to do. All this time the two girls 
continued painting, and sending their works to exhibitions; 
sometimes they were hung, more often rejected; now 
and then they even sold a picture, but the proceeds were 
more than swallowed up in the cost of frames, colours, 
agents' expenses, commission, etc. 

Month by month their little store diminished, and, 
though they economised in every way, even to the extent 
of simplifying their already simple style of living, the 
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drain continued. There came a time at length when 
Alice was compelled to change her last sovereign. What 
should she do now ? Could she make up her mind to 
part with her mother's jewels, almost the only mementoes 
she possessed of her much-loved parent ? Unless some- 
thing unforeseen happened, some of them would have to 
go. She took the opportunity when her companion was 
out one day to look them over, and try to make up her 
mind which she could best spare. There was a pair of 
old-fashioned earrings which her mother had never worn : 
there would be no harm to sell these, especially as she 
did not wear such things herself. She removed them 
from the casket in a furtive manner, almost as if she were 
stealing them, and transferred them to her pocket. There 
they remained for several days, for she could not summon 
up courage to enter a shop where she might convert them 
into money. At length, one evening at dusk she timidly 
slipped into a jeweller's shop, and asked if they would 
purchase them. 

She had not the slightest idea of their value, and 
would not have been surprised if she had been offered as 
little as a sovereign for them. The assistant looked at 
them closely, then at her ; then he went to the manager, 
who, after a short colloquy, came forward himself. 

" Are these your own property ? " he asked. 

" Yes," she said, " certainly." 

" Do you know their value ? " 

" No," she replied ; " they belonged to my mother, and 
I supposed they would be worth something." 

" I could not purchase them from you," he remarked, 
" unless you give me a reference. I may tell you at once 
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these earrings are valuable : they contain some very fine 
stones." 

Here was a new situation ! How could she give any 
reference that would be accepted as trustworthy. She 
would not like her companion to know of the straits 
to which she was reduced ; it was out of the question to 
refer them to Lady Barrington, or her aunt; and she 
could hardly appeal to Mr. Lepper without Basil hearing 
of her necessities. 

She hesitated, blushed, and stammered out, " I don't 
think I could give you a reference. I should not like my 
friends to know that I was parting with my jewels : but I 
was needing money, and did not know how else to raise it." 

The manager looked keenly at her (not altogether sus- 
piciously, for her manner convinced him that she was not 
a thief or receiver of stolen property), and handed the 
articles back to her. 

" I am sorry we cannot help you," he said, " unless 
you see your way to give us a satisfactory reference, as I 
said before." 

Alice took her valuables again, and passed out into 
the street. She wandered up and down aimlessly for 
some time, not knowing how to act. A sudden impulse 
at last took her. She remembered to have seen, not far 
away, a pretentious-looking jeweller's shop, which dis- 
played over a side door the familiar sign of a pawn- 
broker. It was in a locality in which she was not likely 
to be known; so she made for the place, and boldly 
entered, wondering at her own temerity, for hitherto she 
had looked upon such establishments much as she did 
upon a gin palace. 
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When she found herself standing before the counter, 
screened from other depositors by high partitions, her 
courage almost failed her. An oily-haired assistant 
addressed her : 

" Well, Miss ! What can I do for you this evening ? " 

" I want to know what you can lend me on these," she 
answered curtly. 

" How much do you want ? " he asked. 

" As much as you can give me," she replied. 

" We can't be buyers and sellers too," he remarked 
with a leer. 

He took the earrings in his hand and examined them : 
then called to some one else, who forthwith appeared. 

" This young lady wants to know," he said, " what we 
can lend on these." 

"What do you expect?" asked the new comer, an 
unmistakable Hebrew, with a large display of his 
stock-in-trade upon his person. 

Alice made bold to say, " I suppose you could lend 
me ten pounds." 

"Ten pounds! I'll give you five, and not a penny more." 

"But I know they are valuable," she said. "They 
are worth much more than that." 

"That may be," he asserted, "but they are old- 
fashioned, and not very saleable." 

He looked at them again with a gloating eye. He 
could hardly conceal his appreciation of their worth. 

" I'll tell you what I'll do, my dear," he said. " As 
you are a lady, I will ^give you seven pounds, which 
is more than I would do for everybody, and trust to 
you to redeem them soon." 
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Alice took the money, and her first pawn-ticket, glad 
to escape from the hateful place and its insolent denizens. 
How had she brought herself to do such a thing ? She 
was glad at any rate to have the money, and tried to 
forget the indignity to which she had had to submit in 
order to obtain it 

Unhappily it was not the only occasion on which she 
was obliged to set aside her feelings in order to find the 
means to live. Seven pounds did not last many weeks, 
and she soon found herself looking at her last sovereign 
again. This time she tried another jeweller, and was 
more successful, the article offered not having any special 
value. 

Of course she had given no hint of her difficulties to 
Basil. Her letters to him were always cheerful, and filled 
with pleasant news. She told him of the pictures she 
painted, and especially of those she sold ; of his own 
family and her frequent visits to them : never a word to 
suggest that she was in any way troubled or distressed. 
Months thus went by, and she gained power continually. 
She devoted herself chiefly to pictures of children ; — town 
children and country children, children at work and 
children at play, children merry and children sad. She 
had lately completed a larger work than usual, which she 
called "Sunshine and Shower,'* — a bright little rosy- 
cheeked lassie comforting a tearful toddler. She had 
satisfied herself better than usual with it, and awaited its 
reception at the Dudley Gallery with much suppressed 
excitement. When she got a varnishing ticket, indicating 
that her picture was hung, she rushed to Piccadilly to see 
how it was placed. Guess her rapture to find it in a 
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good place on the line, alongside the work of some of 
the leading artists of the day ! Guess her delight, if you 
can, when it was sold at the very commencement of the 
private view ! 

All her struggles were now at an end. The successful 
picture brought her commissions, and she had thenceforth 
a recognised position in some of the best-known exhibi- 
tions. Her works sold freely, and she actually began to 
make money. 

With what joy she told Basil of every new success, and 
with what satisfaction did he receive each item of news ! 
Her father also came to hear of her fame, but he made 
no sign. He had quite enough at that time to engage 
his thoughts. 

One of her first .acts, when she had money to spare, 
was to redeem such of her mother's jewelry as she had 
not sold outright. The Jew who made it a favour to lend 
her seven pounds on the earrings was now loath to part 
with them. He offered to purchase them for a much 
higher sum, but of course Alice would not listen to his 
offer. The rascal had in fact not given her a tithe of 
their value. 

She at once now removed to a better studio, which, 
however, she still continued to share with Miss Blair. 
She could not neglect the companion of her bitter 
struggles. Nor in later years, when she was still more 
prosperous, did she fail to remember the old days ; and 
Miss Blair, who proved at the best a mediocre artist, found 
a patron as well as a friend in her old fellow-student. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
«* THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH." 

We have again hurried forward somewhat in our narra- 
tive, and must go back now to the point where we last 
left our hero. He returned to Coalville with renewed 
health, and in a happier state of mind than had been 
his for a long time. He had had six weeks of unalloyed 
happiness, and his lost love had been restored to him 
once more : he was free to communicate with her without 
fear of her austere father or prying aunt. This alone 
brought back much of his old buoyancy and cheerfulness. 
But, as Shelley says, 

** Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught, " 

he could not help his thoughts often turning to Alice's 
lonely condition in London, and the struggle that lay 
before her. 

There was another and greater trouble looming before 
him, though he did not as yet realise its nearness and 
magnitude. Since the time when, in a too confident 
spirit, he began to discuss religious problems with Tom 
Richardson, he had drifted farther and farther from the 
old landmarks : he could no longer accept without 
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reservation the faith to which he had once subscribed^ 
His frequent conferences with " honest John *' of late had 
increased the difficulty he found in reconciling belief 
with profession : he was not drifting now, however, he 
was being led, almost without resistance on his part, into 
a new world of thought. He had gone so far already 
that it was impossible for him to retreat: at the same 
time he feared what might be the outcome of his new 
studies. 

He remarked one day to Mr. Lepper: "These new 
doctrines are most revolutionary in their character : they 
subvert the whole of the accepted creed of Christianity. 
When I began to study them I thought I might find a 
solution for some difficulties that had exercised me, and 
I confess that I found much help in relation to the true 
meaning of the early chapters of Genesis : but I did not 
contemplate that I should be asked to reconsider the 
whole range of Christian dogma. If Swedenborg is 
right, orthodoxy is wrong on every point of doctrine. 
His condemnation is very sweeping. He says in one 
place, 'there is not a single genuine truth remaining in 
the Church ' ; and again, * the light of truth derived from 
the Word is well-nigh extinguished.' Are things really 
as bad as that ? " 

"You must remember," said Mr. Lepper, "that when 
Swedenborg wrote, more than a century ago, orthodoxy 
was not the same as it is now. I think history supports 
his description of the state of the Church in his day. 
Carlyle, as you know, is never tired of decrying the 
falseness and faithlessness of the eighteenth century, — * a 
swindler century,* he calls it, * spendthrift, fraudulent- 
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bankrupt,' *a century opulent in accumulated falsities,' 
* an age of formulae and simulacra.' Other less passionate 
writers confirm his description of it abundantly. The 
Church, which should have been the centre of spiritual 
life, presented throughout civilised Europe a mere 
mockery of religion. In no country was it more void of 
life than in our own England. The upper classes of 
society were largely given over to debauchery, and lived 
in open contempt of religion; while the lower orders 
especially in the towns, were degraded to the level of 
brutes : yet the Church stood by apathetic, caring only 
for her emoluments, which the more favoured and power- 
ful grasped wholesale. The clergy, as a body, were 
grossly ignorant, and in many cases were addicted to the 
pleasures and vices of their time." 

" That is undeniable," replied Basil : " there is no more 
depressing reading than the history of the eighteenth 
century in its social and religious aspects. And yet the 
eighteenth century held the germs of better things, which 
are developing in our own day." 

"Very true! That is a point I want to insist upon. 
Whence did those germs come, and what is the cause of 
the steady improvement which has taken place in society 
both intellectually and morally since the middle of that 
dark century? Swedenborg gives the only satisfactory 
explanation of these remarkable changes : he says that 
the Last Judgment, which men had looked for on the 
physical plane for nearly eighteen hundred years, was 
accomplished in the spiritual world at that time. The 
powers of evil which were pressing in upon this lower 
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world were placed under restraint ; and better influences 
were thus enabled to assert themselves." 

" So you hold," said Basil, " that the happier condition 
of things under which we now live (not that it is incapable ' 
of further mending) is the direct result of the Last 
Judgment ? " 

"Just so! But I do not regard all the changes that 
have taken place as positive advance. So far the modi- 
fication of doctrine in the Churches has been rather in 
the direction of a loosening of men's faith. A loosening 
of faith in dead dogmas it may be ; but there is the lack 
of living truths to take their place. You will get few 
persons, calling themselves orthodox, to subscribe to 
all the dogmas of the Thirty-nine Articles^ or the West- 
minster Confession^ but they will not be ready to give you 
more satisfactory statements of belief. It is true that the 
old crude notions of the Trinity and the Atonement are 
disappearing; but there is great uncertainty as to the 
nature of the personality of Christ, and the essentials of 
salvation. Men do not regard the Bible now as a talis- 
man to the same extent as they did ; but there is a 
counter-danger that they should disregard its authority 
altogether." 

" Certainly," said Basil, " men's minds are very much 
disturbed and unsettled. It seems to me the more we 
enquire into these things the more difficulties appear. I 
have an undefined dread that some time I shall be 
brought to the position of believing that positive truth is 
unattainable : and then I must either reject the doctrines 
of the Church altogether like Renan, or refuse to give 
play to my reason any longer like Newman and other 
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perverts to Romanism. I almost envy the peace of mind 
of these latter (if they have peace) ; but I find it difficult 
to imagine myself in either position." 

" I have no fear," rejoined Mr. Lepper, " but that you 
will come out of your present perplexities with a new and 
stronger faith. When once you fully realise the magni- 
tude of the questions at issue, which, with all deference 
to your position as a clergyman, I believe you do not yet, 
I have little doubt on which side I shall find you. Indeed 
there is only one place where a mind like yours can be 
at rest. Tradition and negation are equally unsatisfying 
to you : you want the freedom to exercise your reason upon 
the things of faith, with an allied assurance of their reality." 

" Indeed, Mr. Lepper, if I thought such a state attain- 
able, I should be much happier than I am at present : 
for I n eed not attempt to hide from you that my doubts 
sometimes make me very miserable." 

" Many an one has gone through similar experiences. 
Indeed it is one of the penalties of living in a rationalis- 
tic age. The days of blind faith are gone, and men 
demand to see before they will believe. I have lately 
been reading some of Froude's Short Studies, and have 
been much struck with his grasp of the situation. I will 
read you a passage from his essay on Criticism and the 
Gospel History, He says, — * We are arrived visibly at 
one of the recurring times when the accounts are called 
in for audit; when the title-deeds are to be looked 
through, and established opinions again tested.' We need 
not fear to * prove all things,' so long as we are deter- 
mined to * hold fast that which is good.' " 

"I, too, have been reading Froude," replied Basil, 
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*' and am bound to say I have found him rather unset- 
tling. He certainly confirms your contention that 
orthodoxy has gone seriously astray from primitive truth. 
There may be no doubt of this, but if he had given us 
something positive to hold on by at the same time, 
I should have been more grateful to him." 

" Now, Mr. Barrington, you are a little inconsistent, 
are you not ? You hesitate to accept Swedenborg because 
he speaks authoritatively, and blame Froude for not 
satisfying your craving for certainty in religious matters. 
If you continue to read your Froude and your Swedenborg 
together, the one will supply what the other lacks." 

" But Swedenborg," rejoined Basil, " pulls down more 
ruthlessly than either Matthew Arnold or Froude." 

" True," said Mr. Lepper, " but he does not leave you 
without a roof over your head. If he pulls down the old 
house, it is not until he has offered you a new one, more 
commodious and more beautiful. The contrast between 
his method and that of many modern critics is similar 
to that which Ruskin draws between the destructiveness of 
modern and mediaeval warfare. A modern general may 
batter down a noble church or Mtel de vilhy and the loss 
will be irreparable : in the Middle Ages, if a beautiful 
structure was destroyed one day, they would commence 
to build a more beautiful one the next. The question 
for us is whether any theological structures are being dis- 
mantled by Swedenborg or others that are worth 
preserving." 

" Indeed, it seems to me," said Basil, " that everything 
is being attacked in turn. There is nothing sacred." 

" If it is true, as Swedenborg avers," said his friend. 
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" that the Church has falsified every doctrine committed 
to her charge, it is no wonder that all are being 
challenged. Has she indeed made the commandments 
of God of none effect by her traditions ? Let us see. 

"The first commandment is — *Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me.' All the orthodox Churches teach 
a doctrine of the Trinity which practically involves a 
belief in three Gods. The Romish Church, moreover, 
has deified the Virgin Mary as the Queen of Heaven. 

" Jesus Christ claimed supreme Divinity, as the Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the end of all things. 
The Churches grant Him but a secondary place in the 
Godhead, or deny His Divinity altogether. 

" The Bible throughout teaches amendment of life and 
personal holiness as the only means of salvation. The 
Roman Catholic Church claims the power to abrogate 
this law, to pardon sin, and grant indulgence to the sin- 
ner for past or future transgressions. The Evangelical 
Protestants propound a * scheme of salvation,' in which 
obedience to the commandments is not of essential 
importance. 

" The justice and unchangeableness of God are cardinal 
doctrines of the Bible. This scheme of salvation not 
only exhibits division in the councils of the Godhead, the 
Father demanding the punishment of the sinner, while 
the Son strives to screen him from His wrath ; but makes 
the former guilty of the grossest injustice in punishing 
the innocent for the guilty. 

" The Divine justice is assailed again in the doctrine 
of predestination, which makes God a partial, capricious 
Being, arbitrarily punishing some and rewarding others. 
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" The doctrine of baptismal regeneration is derogatory 
to the Divine benevolence, condemning to everlasting 
unhappiness all who have not received the rite, even 
though they be harmless infants or ignorant heathen. 

"These are only some of the points on which the 
Christian religion has been perverted. I might go on to 
speak of the doctrines of the future life, the resurrection, 
the end of the world, etc, on all of which erroneous views 
prevail." 

"You have drawn a strong indictment," said JBasil, 
"but few orthodox persons would plead guilty to it If 
it is all true, it would be better to close our churches at 
once." 

" You cannot deny," retorted Mr. Lepper, " that all 
these doctrines prevailed at the time Swedenborg wrote, 
or that they are still held by many professing Christians. 
I rejoice that some of them are rapidly disappearing : 
I should rejoice still more if I saw the true doctrines of 
which they are perversions taking their place." 

Basil paused before he ventured to say anything more. 
He hardly knew how to meet his opponent, if opponent 
he could be called. " You give me so much to think of," 
he said at length, "that I don't quite know how to 
answer you. Some of the doctrines you repudiate have 
been held in the Christian Church from the earliest 
times, and this is commonly r^arded as evidence of 
their authentic nature. Some others, such as predestina- 
tion, are later in their origin, and certainly untrue jn the 
crude form in which they have been taught. Many of 
these have been disavowed by the Church to which I 
belong." 

Q 
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" The antiquity of a doctrine is no proof of its truth," 
said Mr Lepper. "There is abundant evidence that 
corruptions arose very early in the history of the Christian 
Church. We hear of heresies even in the time of the 
Apostles. The Councils of the early Church are supposed 
to have settled disputed points of doctrine, but what 
were those Councils ? The Council of Nicea was largely 
composed of men who exhibited such bitter animosity 
towards each other that the Emperor Constantine had 
hard work to keep the peace between them. In later 
times the heads of the Church were still more unworthy, 
some of the popes having been amongst the most 
notorious villains of history. 

" The decay of the Church has been going on during 
the greater part of its history, with partial revivals from 
time to time. Before the Protestant Reformation, the 
character of the Romish Church was such as to cause the 
name of religion to stink in men's nostrils. Mr. Froude, 
of whom we were speaking just now, writes — * part of the 
clergy were profane scroundrels . . . ; the rest repeated 
the words of the service, conceiving that they were work- 
ing a charm. . . . The formulas and ceremonies were 
all in all ; and of God it is hard to say what conceptions 
men had formed, when they believed that a dead man's 
relations could buy him out of purgatory — for this was 
the literal truth — by hiring priests to sing masses for his 
soul. 

" * Religion, in the minds of ordinary people, meant 
that the keys of the other world were held by the clergy. 
If a man confessed regularly to his priest, received the 
sacrament, and was absolved, then all was well with him. 
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His duties consisted in going to confession and to mass. 
If he committed sins, he was prescribed penances, which 
could be commuted for money.' 

" It is commonly believed among Protestants that the 
Reformation was a return to purity of doctrine ; but the 
fact that the Reformers themselves eagerly disputed each 
others' teachings is sufficient to show that this was not so. 
Lutherans and Calvinists hated one another almost as 
fiercely as both abhorred the Papists. In our own 
country the conflict between Presbytaians and Inde- 
pendents was just as bitter. Doubtless the Reformation 
was a necessary step towards the revival of religion, and 
opened the way for better things ; but it wrought evil as 
well as good, and added to the accumulating mass of 
falsity which finally submerged the Church. 

" The position now is that men are rapidly forsaking 
the old dogmas, and are seeking for new light. Many 
drift into infidelity or agnosticism, some turn to spirit- 
ualism, and some try to frame an eclectic religion for 
themselves : but none of these systems are able to meet 
the needs of humanity. The New Church offers a 
spiritual religion, claiming Divine authority for its teach- 
ings, at the same time as it appeals to the enlightened 
reason." 

Basil had little to say in answer to Mr. Lepper. 
Though he might be disposed to dispute some points, 
he felt that in general what the latter said was true, 
especially in r^ard to the craving need of some authorita- 
tive, reasonable system of doctrine. He could not but 
envy the calm confidence of his instructor, who evidently 
held his £aith without any wavering, and made it the 
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groundwork of a useful and happy life. If ever he was 
converted to his views, it would be as much through the 
life which they inspired in him, as by his arguments. 

" One thing let me impress upon you," said Mr. Lepper 
in parting : — " Swedenborg was not a reformer, or the 
founder of a sect, in the same way as Luther, or Wesley, 
was. The doctrines he taught constitute a new dispensa- 
tion of Divine grace, a higher revelation of truth adapted 
to the needs of a new age. They are as fisir removed 
from the limited conceptions of the existing churches as 
primitive Christianity was from the barren traditions of 
the Jewish elders. The receivers of them are not 
schismatics, but members of a new Church. You are not 
prepared to accept this at present, but I believe you will 
come to do so before long." 

"How is it," asked Basil, '*that although these 
doctrines have been before the world more than a hundred 
years, they have met with such limited acceptance? It 
does not seem as if the new evangel was received as 
readily as the Gospel was at first, or why is its influence 
not more apparent ? ' 

"Yours is a very natural question. The slow growth 
of the New Church has been a puzzle and a grief to 
many of its members. There are many reasons for it. 
The acceptance of its doctrines demands the exercise of 
much thought and consideration, which alone is sufficient 
to account for slow growth in an age in which serious 
thought is little exercised. The prevailing worldliness of 
society stifles spiritual thought, and many of those who 
possess the truth allow themselves to be absorbed in 
worldly pursuits to such an extent as to prevent the good 
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seed from bearing its due fruit : the mode of presenting 
the doctrines, again, is also to some extent responsible for 
the limited success of their advocates. Nevertheless, with 
all these drawbacks the new truths are rapidly leavening 
the churches, and it may be asserted without fear of 
contradiction that almost all the doctrinal changes we 
see, which are not merely negative, are in the direction 
of the distinctive teachings of the New Church. 

"There is no cause to despair for the New Church. 
It was several centuries before Christianity became 
recognised as a power in the world. It may be as long 
before the new Christianity asserts itself visibly." 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 

"I don't know what is coming to the place," said 
Richardson one day to Basil. "I believe it's going 
to the dogs. Things are done now that Mr. Greenfield 
would never have dreamt of doing; the consequence 
is that the trade is disappearing and business is getting 
more and more slack. Nearly two hundred hands 
were discharged last week, and there is scarcely work 
for those remaining. And such work as is being done ! 
I was passing through the waggon shop the other day 
when a foreman was showing some axle-guards to the 
manager. One of them was all flawed and cracked on 
one side. ' Never mind,' said Mr. Weir, * it will not be 
seen,' and so it was bolted into its place. That is only 
a specimen of the sort of thing that is going on continu- 
ally. I don't know how it will end. Heaps of work gets 
returned, and then Weir storms and swears as if it was 
any one's fault but his own. If he used good stuff, there 
would be little trouble, though it is true nobody takes the 
same interest in his work as he did in the old days." 

If Richardson had been in all the secrets of the firm, 
he would have had still greater cause for alarm. The 
place was indeed going to the dogs rapidly. The dis- 
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satisfaction on the part of customers, to which we have 
already alluded, continued and increased, with the con- 
sequence that many of the best houses forsook the 
Company. The most serious of such defections was the 
removal of its name from the list of firms invited to tender 
for stores for the Government. The loss of so many 
important customers made it more necessary to obtain 
orders anywhere and everywhere to keep the works going. 
There was desperate fighting to secure contracts, and 
many were taken at such prices as proved unremunera- 
tive ; while others were of a risky character and led to 
bad debts. 

Mr. Courtenay, the junior partner, had disapproved of 
the new system from the first, and had constantly pro- 
tested against it. Seeing at length that his protests were 
of no avail, he withdrew from the firm, thus weakening it 
by the loss of needful capital. For some time the busi- 
ness was carried on by Sir Samuel Milfort and Mr. 
Holdsworth alone, but the failing trade and the con- 
tinual losses alarmed them so much that they determined 
to do something to retrieve their position. If they were 
to try to obtain a new partner, it would mean a close 
investigation of the accounts, which they were hardly 
prepared to allow. The idea, — ^not by any means a new 
one under such circumstances,— originated with Sir 
Samuel of turning the concern into a limited liability 
company. 

An imposing prospectus was issued, setting forth the 
extensive nature of the business and the large profits that 
had been made. The withdrawal of Mr. Courtenay was 
mentioned as one of the reasons for its conversion into a 
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public company. The capital was fixed at a very large 
sum, out of which Sir Samuel Milfort and Mr. Holds- 
worth were to receive substantial consideration for their 
interest in the concern : part payment was to be in cash 
and part in fully paid-up shares, so that they secured 
themselves against risk, and at the same time pocketed 
a handsome amount of ready money. Mr. Holdsworth 
was further to be retained as managing director at a 
salary of two thousand a year. As a bait to the 
philanthropic class of investors, a certain number of 
shares were to be allotted to men who had been two 
years or more in the employment of the Company. 

Sir Samuel had had considerable experience in the 
promotion of companies, which he made full use of in 
floating the new concern. The shares first offered were 
quickly subscribed for, as were also the debentures which 
were subsequently issued. 

At the first half-yearly meeting after the Company was 
formed, an interim dividend at the rate of eight per cent 
per annum was declared, which pleased the shareholders 
and sent the shares up to a premium. At the end of 
another six months, however, it was found that the actual 
profits made did not warrant such a substantial dividend : ^ 
nevertheless the directors recommended that a similar 
amount should be divided, the deficiency to be made up 
from the reserve fund ; at the same time expressing their 
confidence that the next half-year would show an im- 
provement. At the annual meeting* their action was 
severely criticised by several of the shareholders, but the 
majority pocketed their dividends without asking awkward 
questions. 
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The gambler always hopes that luck will favour him, 
and stakes his last sovereign in that expectation. The 
directors of the Railway Engineering Company, in the 
spirit of the gambler, hoped that something would turn 
up to justify their spending what they had not earned. 
Something did turn up, but not what they had hoped for. 
A South American republic, to which they had supplied 
an immense quantity of railway material, suddenly sus- 
pended payment, and threw the Company's affairs into 
a desperate condition. The heavy debt of this State had 
been counted as a reliable asset in the last balance-sheet, 
although it was well known in financial circles that its 
government was helplessly insolvent : the inevitable had 
come too soon for the directors of the Company. 

Of course, a special general meeting had to be con- 
vened, which they faced with all the assurance th^y could 
muster. They laid the facts before the shareholders, and 
suggested the issue of new debentures as a first charge 
on the Company's estate ; but the shareholders were not 
as complacent as they hoped and expected them to be. 
A strict examination into the affairs of the Company was 
demanded before any further liabilities were incurred, 
and to this end a committee of investigation was ap« 
pointed. They had not proceeded far in their inquiry 
before unpleasant facts began to appear. It was found 
that the valuation of the works was beyond their original 
cost or present worth ; that the sum paid for good-will 
was excessive ; that the profits set forth in the prospectus 
had no relation to those of recent years ; and that many 
of the book debts were of a doubtful character. 

A still stormier meeting than the special one listened 
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to the report of the committee. It was evident that the 
business was not what it had been represented, and that, 
with the heavy capital weighing it down, it could never 
prove a paying concern. It was resolved therefore to 
wind it up in liquidation, so that the Unfortunate dupes 
should not lose all that they had invested. Sir Samuel 
and his partner were compelled to disgorge a large part 
of their plunder, and the great works which were the 
proud monument of the hitter's life were soon closed for 
ever. 

The security which the shareholders thought they 
possessed in the freehold of the works proved in great 
measure illusory ; for their extent, and the varied 
character of the operations carried on, made it impossible 
to find a purchaser for the whole place, and it was some 
time before any considerable portion was let off for 
various smaller enterprises. Mr. Holdsworth retained 
the foundry himself, which was all that his now limited 
capital enabled him to control, and carried on a modest 
business for some years. 

It would be impossible to estimate the extent of the 
injury thus caused by the insatiate greed of one or two 
persons. Those who had invested in the Company's 
shares, — ^among whom, as is always the case, were many 
clergymen, widows, and other persons of limited means, — 
lost the greater part of their capital. But the greatest 
losses fell upon those in a still humbler position. The 
closing of the works was nothing short of a great calamity 
to the whole neighbourhood. Some two thousand hands 
were usually employed by the Company, representing 
with their families a population of six or eight thousand, 
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probably : the sudden removal of the majority of these 
from the locality brought ruin to many small tradesmen 
and others drawing their means of livelihood from the 
wants of these people. 

To the workers themselves the blow was a heavy one. 
Political economists write coldly about the displacement 
of labour, and the manner in which labour accommmo- 
dates itself to the demands of capital ; but they tell us 
little of the painful process. Many of the disbanded 
men remained about the place for some time, hoping the 
works would start again ; some few found fresh employ- 
ment in the neighbourhood: but in a short time the 
greater part had left to obtain, or at least seek, employ- 
ment elsewhere. Hundreds of houses stood empty, and 
scores of shops lost nearly all their customers. Even the 
doctors, and such ministers of religion as depended on 
their congregations for support, felt the pinch, and were 
compelled to reduce their expenses. The reduction of the 
population led to an increase in the rates, which added 
still further to the difficulties of those who remained. If 
life in Coalville had been depressing to Basil hitherto, it 
became doubly so now that numbers of his humble 
friends were gone away, and the distresses of many of 
those remaining were increased. Amongst others, of 
course, Tom Richardson had to go, and Basil conse- 
quently had to find a new home for himself. He parted 
with his old landlord and his wife with sincere regret 

Of one person who had a share in bringing about these 
disasters, a final word must be said. Malcolm Weir, the 
pushing manager, — the man who was to bring the great 
business up to date, — came to a melancholy end. As his 
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difficulties increased, it became evident that his brain 
was unable to stand the constant strain to which it was 
subjected by endless worries and close attention to busi- 
ness. He became more and more irascible and violent, 
and then again, at times, melancholy and depressed. One 
day, not long after the decision had been come to to 
wind up the Company, he was found in a secluded part 
of the works in an unconscious state, from which he 
never recovered. A post-mortem examination proved 
that he had died from the effects of poison, evidently 
self-administered. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A FATEFUL DECISION. 

Matthew Holdsworth was much reduced in circum- 
stances by recent events. He was compelled to give up 
the mansion in which he had lived during his prosperous 
years, and content himself with a more modest abode. 
The education of his family and the planning of their 
future careers was a subject of much anxiety to him, now 
that it seemed probable that he would have little to leave 
them. Of course there was the chance that he might 
recover his lost position ; but that was scarcely likely. He 
was an old man, and something of his natural force had 
abated : he well knew himself that he would never hold up 
his head again. His labours now were of the nature of a 
desperate struggle to provide for the future of his children. 
Under these circumstances, had Basil again approached 
him, it is probable that he would not have refused his 
consent to his marriage with his daughter. He could 
not of course re-open the subject himself, though he 
would gladly have seen one of his children thus provided 
for. There was nothing now in their circumstances to 
prevent the union of Basil and Alice, so long as they 
were content with a moderate position ; for in addition 
to Basil's curacy, his literary work was beginning to be 
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remunerative, and Alice's painting was bringing her in a 
considerable income. 

But the course of true love never runs smooth. When 
one difficulty is surmounted another arises. Though 
Basil and Alice might have married without anxiety as 
to ways and means, a new and more formidable obstacle 
suddenly presented itself. That is to say, it was sud- 
denly revealed to Alice, though it had been slowly 
unfolding itself to Basil for months past. 

The changes in his religious views, the progress of 
which we have traced to some extent, had brought him 
to the point that he felt he could no longer consistently 
retain his position as a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. The thought of resignation was a severe trial to 
him, for he liked his work, and was loath to leave the 
sphere of usefulness in which he had laboured now for 
nearly five years : but his resolution was taken, and he 
communicated the same to his bishop. The bishop was 
a liberal-minded man, and endeavoured to dissuade him 
from the step he contemplated, pointing out that the 
doctrines of the Church were broad enough to include a 
variety of opinions, and that to his knowledge other 
clergymen held similar views to his, and even openly 
advocated them, not finding it inconsistent with their 
position to do sa 

Basil was as well aware of this £sict as the bishop, but 
his views of consistency would not permit him to follow 
the example thus set He had an unbounded horror of 
dissimulation, even in the mild form of mental reser- 
vation: he could not continue repeating creeds and 
formulas to which he could only apply a very different 
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meaning from that which the great majority of his hearers 
would attach to the words. Though he might thus suc- 
ceed in hiding his own convictions, these convictions 
would give him no satisfaction and allow him no rest 
unless he made them known to others. Already he had 
been taken to task by the vicar for venturing to suggest, 
in one of his sermons, that there might be views of truth 
above and beyond those that the Church had licensed ; 
and that tradition might have played us false in regard 
to some of the most important doctrines of our faith. 
What would happen if he should boldly declare from the 
pulpit what he now believed to be the whole counsel of 
God? It was evident to him that to remain in the 
Church of England would be to hide his light under a 
bushel, or at least to attempt to put new wine into old 
bottles. Therefore he must go. 

The new doctrines had brought him great peace of 
mind. Now that he had overcome his prejudices, and 
was able to accept the system in full, he had no further 
doubts or fears upon the subject of religion. His diffi- 
culties were settled; he saw the possibility of endless 
progress in religious knowledge, and found a practical 
solution for many of the problems of life. Come what 
might, his gain was worth almost any sacrifice. 

Almost any sacrifice. There was one sacrifice that he 
feared he might have to make in consequence of his new 
views which would indeed go hardly with him. Alice 
was devotedly attached to the Church, and seemed to 
find in its teachings and services all that her spiritual life 
needed. How would she r^ard his secession ? Hitherto 
he had not confided to her anything of his doubts: 
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DOW it would be necessary to tell her alL When he had 
finally decided that he must take the irrevocable step, he 
wrote to her as follows : — 

Dearest Aucb, — How can I write what I have to say 
to you ? I have been brooding over it for weeks, but 
every day makes it only more difficult to do what must 
be done. The difficulty is the greater that I am sure you 
will be quite unprepared for what I am going to tell you. 

** I am about to resign my curacy, and to sever my 
connexion with the Church of England. My reason for 
this step I must eiq>lain to you as shorty as I can. 

"When I took Holy Orders I subscribed without 
hesitation to the Creeds and Articles, nothing doubting 
that they embodied in very truth the essentials of the 
Christian faith. I had had no questionings or anxieties 
as to matters of belief; and, as to the doubts of others, 
I imagined that they only arose in shallow minds, or such 
as were prepossessed by rationalistic ideas. My own 
difficulties began in my attempts to solve those of others. 
The man with whom I have lived until lately, ever since 
I came here, is a free-thinker, and I allowed myself to get 
into discussions with him, from which I am compelled to 
admit that I sometimes came out second best. Feeling 
that my ignorance was the cause of my failure, I sought 
the best help that I could get, but with little success. I 
found, as Froude says, that ' the theologians have resolved 
no single difficulty; they convince no one who is not 
convinced already.' 

"Imagine my position, — ^a teacher of religion,and unable 
to defend my own belief against an uneducated sceptic. 
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I do not know where I might have drifted to if a happy 
chance (or rather, let me say, a kind Providence) had not 
thrown me in the way of Mr. Lepper. He, I found, was 
a believer in the teachings of Swedenborg, and through 
his influence I was induced to become a student of them 
also. I was somewhat prejudiced at first; but as I 
went on I became more and more convinced that his 
claim to be a Divinely accredited teacher was justified 
by the truths he revealed. My doubts have vanished, 
and I am now able to view with a calm mind the ques- 
tions which agitate the religious world. 

"But my convictions make it impossible for me to 
remain in the Church. What I shall do I know not at 
present ; probably devote myself to literature in some 
form : though I confess the thought of writing for money 
is most distasteful to me. Our duty is clear : at what- 
ever pain to myself I must release you from your engage- 
ment, if you wish it. The circumstances under which I 
asked you to be my wife are changed : I then had a 
certain position as a clergyman, and at least the possi- 
bility of preferment : now I have no position and very 
uncertain prospects. Moreover, I fear you will r^ard 
the change in my views as a falling away from the truth, 
and that a difierence may arise between us on the sub- 
ject upon which married partners ought especially to be 
united. . - 

" O Alice ! Is it possible we are to be parted after these 
years of trial and waiting ? I dare not think what my 
life would be without you : yet I would not force you 
into the fulfilment of your promise, if after all there was 
to be a division between us. 

R 
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" How I wish I could talk with you now ! I fear I can 
never make you understand by writing all that I want to 
convey. One thing only I will add, that my love is 
undiminished, nay increased by my fears. 

" Write soon, my darling, and save me from suspense. 
That God's blessing may rest upon you, whether you 
remain mine or not, is the prayer of 

'* Your devoted but anxious 

" Basil." 

Alice was not long in replying. Her answer was 
short: 

"Mv OWN DEAR Basil, — How could you think that 
matters of opinion could separate us after all we have 
gone through ? If you had turned atheist (which, thank 
God, I know is impossible), I should still be yours. 

"Your letter surprised and astonished me. I trust 
you are not going to act rashly. I cannot conceive how 
you can have given up all your old faith. Surely you 
still believe in Christ, aind His Atonement, and in the 
Bible : that is all I care for. All else is secondary. 
Think again before you relinquish the life for which you 
seem so peculiarly fitted, and in which you have already 
shown yourself so well able to help others. I confess I 
cannot understand your position. Write again, dear, 
soon, and tell me more about your difficulties, and, 
whatever happens, believe mQ always 

" Your loving 

"Alice.'' 

Basil's heart leapt at the sight of Alice's letter. He 
could hardly trust himself to open it, for fear it should 
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contain ill news. When he had read it, he was overcome 
with joy : he flung himself into a chair and kissed the 
letter again and again as the tears coursed down his 
cheeks. He was not given to such displays of emotion, 
but he had been in great fear as to the possible result of 
his recent revelation, and the reaction was too much for 
him. He sat down presently and wrote another letter : 

" My DARLING Alice, — Your letter was such a 
comfort to me : which was more than mine was to you, 
I fear. It seems like an age since I wrote, so anxiously 
have I been looking for your reply. I can only compare 
my feelings in the interval to those of a condemned 
prisonej: waiting for a respite : now that my reprieve has 
come, I can hardly believe my good fortune. Thank 
you, darling, for your confidence. 

'* Believe me, I am not acting rashly in this matter : I 
have been thinking over my position for months, and can 
do no other than I am doing. 

"Yes, I still believe in Christ and His Atonement, 
and in the Bible : but not in the same way as I did. I 
believe in Christ, not only as my Saviour, but as my 
God : not as a person in the Godhead merely, but as very 
God in all His fulness. When I think over my former 
faith, I find that, with all my professions of belief in the 
Divinity of Christ, I regarded Him as in some degree 
inferior to the Father, and therefore really less than God. 
Now I know no personal distinction between Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost : they are all embodied in the 
person of Jesus Christ, * in Whom dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily.* 
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•* I believe in the Atonement, — not a transaction be- 
tween two parties on man's behalf, but an At-one-ment 
made by God Himself assuming human nature, and 
bringing back His erring children to Himself. ^ God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.' 

" Yes, I believe in the Bible too, more than I ever 
did before : not with a superstitious reverence, but with 
assured faith. In former days I had my doubts as to 
the value and authority of some parts of it : now I see 
light where there was only obscurity, and find refreshing 
in what before seemed arid wastes. 

"Oh! If I could only make you understand the 
happiness this renewal and enlargement of my faith has 
brought me. It is as if scales had fallen from my eyes, 
and I can truly say, * Whereas I was blind, now I see.' 
Some day you will perhaps learn to see with me, and 
then we shall rejoice together. 

"I shall be leaving Coalville in July. Before that 
time I shall be in London, perhaps very soon, when we 
shall be able to talk more fully of all these matters." 

With the remainder of the letter we are not concerned. 
The whole gave much consolation to Alice, who, how- 
ever, was still unable to understand the nature of the 
change which had come over her lover. 
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• CHAPTER XXXIX. 
FRESH CALAMITIES. 

The uncertainty of life is not an evil: "God putteth 
down one and setteth up another," according to the 
spiritual necessities of each. Matthew Holdsworth had 
now to learn the lesson that had been imposed upon 
Sir Robert Barrington some years before : his pride was 
to be humbled, and his trust in earthly riches overthrown. 
The period of trial for the old baronet was now passed ; 
and he was able to see the hand of Providence in what 
the world called his misfortunes. He had in great 
measure recovered his lost position, and had returned to 
his old home in many respects a wiser and a better man. 
To all his family, also, the experiences of adversity had 
proved unmistakeably beneficial. The only member of 
it whose position was less satisfactory than it had been 
was Basil : at thirty years of age he had to commence his 
career again ; yet even he would not have missed the 
discipline of the past seven years. 

It was unfortunate for him that his parents had left 
London before the time of his leaving Coalville ; for he 
had decided on settling there as the most suitable place 
for his future labours, and anticipated with delight the idea 
of living at home once more. He had already offers of 
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literary work from the editors of several reviews and papers, 
and hoped when on the spot to find plenty of employment. 

All his plans were made for the future : he had but a 
few days to remain in Coalville and was looking forward 
eagerly to his new career, when an unexpected event for 
the second time altered the whole current of his life. 

The daily paper was by no means so essential to Basil's 
happiness as it is to most men's : nevertheless he usually 
glanced at it over his breakfast One item of news he 
never neglected to scrutinise, — the telegrams from India. 
Though there was, of course, the barest chance that he 
should hear anything of his brother through them, the 
presence of the latter in our great dependency stimulated 
his interest in its aiSairs ; and he had had the satisfaction of 
seeing the young soldier's name mentioned honourably 
more than once. The last occasion was only a few weeks 
ago, when his promotion to the rank of major, for dis- 
tinguished service in one of our little wars, was announced. 
To-day his eye was caught at once by a paragraph headed, 
— "Frontier engagement — British officer killed." He 
eagerly scanned the lines and found with dismay that the 
career of his heroic brother, like that of many another 
brave man, had been cut short in a nameless and inglori- 
ous battle. 

He put down the paper and rose from his breakfast, 
which he had scarcely touched : the news of his brother's 
death had quite undone him. Of course he had known the 
risks involved in leading a small body of men against the 
wild and treacherous hill tribes: but, then, no one expects 
that his own friends will be singled out for sacrifice from 
hundreds of other men, especially when they are noble 
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and good. It seems as if the world could not spare them. 
But there could be little doubt — the information in the 
paper was quite clear — that his beloved Robbie had again 
got promoted, this time over the heads of his superior 
officers, to a rank some of them might never attain. Sic 
transit, 

Basil was engaged in putting his things together for the 
journey home which this melancholy news necessitated, 
when a tel^;ram came for him. He had expected to get 
one, but was made additionally anxious by the contents 
of that which he received. It was from his sister and 
ran thus : 

" Of course you have heard of Robbie's death. Come 
at once if you want to see your father." 

There was fresh trouble behind this evidently. The 
thought had crossed Basil's mind as to how the sudden 
news of his brother's death would affect his father ; but 
the latter's health had been so good of late that he hoped 
he might get over the shock without injury. His hopes, 
however, had been too sanguine. Relief from anxiety, 
and the return to his beloved home, had had the happiest 
effect on Sir Robert's health; but he was now an 
old man, and he had never entirely got over the effects of 
his former illness. The news of his son's death, which 
came to him in the same way as it did to Basil, brought 
on another attack of apoplexy, from which the doctors 
gave little hope of recovery. 

Basil seemed to be living through the scenes of seven 
year's ago once more. He returned to the same hushed 
house, saw the same sad faces, and heard the same 
gloomy reports from the doctors. His mother too was 
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in a state of collapse, which completed the sad picture. 
There* 'was one bright exception to the former circum- 
stances, however : there was no lawyer in the library to 
tell of further disasters. He had been formally sum- 
moned for the morrow, in case his services should be 
needed : but there was really nothing for him to do. 
The baronet had made a new will lately, and it was more 
than doubtful whether he would ever again be in a con- 
dition to add any codicil to it 

Notwithstanding the anticipations of the doctors of a 
speedy end, the old man lingered for days, and sparks of 
hope arose in the minds of those around him when he 
recovered consciousness for a few minutes at a time. His 
strong constitution fought with the disease, and might 
have mastered it had he been a younger man : but the 
die was cast, — the lucid intervals which raised the hopes 
of his family were but the last sputterings of the lamp of 
life. One final gleam of intelligence enabled him to take 
a farewell of his wife and children, and then the light 
went out. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
A SUDDEN TRANSFORMATION. 

Thus in an unexpected and sudden manner Basil was 
placed in an entirely new set of circumstances. New 
duties and responsibilities rested upon him, and new 
opportunities invited his energies. If he had volun- 
tarily forsaken one sphere of usefulness, another, not 
less honourable, or, rightly considered, less holy, had 
been opened to him. What more solemn duty can a 
man undertake than that of lordship over his fellows, be 
they few or many ? Their material welfare it is both his 
duty and his interest to secure : while he is not without 
responsibility for their moral and spiritual condition. If 
the clergyman possesses a great power for good in the 
community, the squire might have still more : for while 
the former may possess the will to do good and lack the 
means to carry out his projects, the latter, if he have the 
will, has usually also the means. What might we nbt 
expect when the offices of squire and parson were united, 
as they were now in the person of the Reverend Sir 
Basil Barrington, Bart. ? May he not come short of hi§ 
high calling ! 

The sad circumstances of his father's and brother's 
deaths, and the duties devolving upon him in connexion 
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with them, as the only surviving son, made it impossible 
for Basil to complete the term of his curacy as he should 
have done. He was snatched suddenly from his parish, 
without the opportunity of farewell sermon, or any other 
form of leave-taking ; which was perhaps as well after all, 
for under the peculiar circumstances of the case it must 
have been a trying ordeal for him. He re-visited 
Coalville, however, as soon as his affairs permitted, to 
receive a modest testimonial from his admirers. He 
signalised the occasion by giving an entertainment to the 
parishioners, in which nearly all joined ; by presents of 
tea and provisions to the poorer members ; and the gift 
of fifty pounds to the Provident Club, which he himself 
had established in connexion with the Church. 

Another good work he accomplished which was of 
greater importance to himself; he made his peace with 
Mr. Holdsworth. He had already written to the latter, 
informing him of the change in his position, and asking 
again for the hand of his daughter ; to which he had 
received reply that he could make no obstacle to their 
union now, and that he would be glad to see them both 
when Basil came to Coalville. So it happened that Alice 
was present at the valedictory festivities as his affianced 
bride, with the full sanction of her father. 

Mr. Holdsworth took the first opportunity that offered 
itself to make an amende honorable to Basil for his former 
rude conduct. 

" I owe you an apology," he said, " for the manner in 
which I received your first proposal for my daughter's 
hand. I can offer no sufficient excuse except that I was 
greatly irritated at the time by various things, and had 
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higher views for my daughter than the position a clergy-^ 
man without private means would be able to give her* 
You have yourself to blame in great measure for my 
rough behaviour : if you had shown more confidence^ 
and told me of your family and prospects, I should have 
treated your oflfer very differently. I don't mind telling, 
you now that I looked upon you as an adventurer, witlv 
an eye to my daughter's money." 

" As far as I remember the circumstances," said Basil 
(he remembered them only too well), " you told me so» 
at the time ; but that is all past now. I had no desire 
to become your son-in-law on account of my family 
connexions, if you did not think me worthy of the position 
as a man : and, as a matter of fact, at the time I spoke 
to you I had no prospects to lay before you, other than. ' 
the possible results of my own labours. To be frank, I 
must admit that pride had much to do with my 
reticence." 

" I begin to think, Sir Basil," said Mr. Holdsworth,. 
" that pride is the most deadly of deadly sins, and the 
cause of half the ill-feeling in the world. It was pride 
that prevented me from doing justice to your honourable 
proposal : I was proud of my wealth and position, proud, 
of my own achievements, proud of my daughter, and 
proud of the high acquaintances amongst whom I hoped 
she might one day move in her own right. My pride 
has had a sad fall of late, — 2l series of falls, I may say : 
I have lost my money and the position it gave me, by 
my own fault ; and, with these, my quondam friends ; I 
was near losing the daughter who was dear to me all the 
time; and now I am brought to the confession that I 
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have wronged both her and the man on whom she had 
bestowed her affection. There is nothing left for me but 
to withdraw all the unjust expressions and insinuations I 
used towards you, and to offer you the humblest apology 
for them.** 

" You are making too much of the matter," protested 
BasiL " I understood your position from the first, and 
accepted mine as the penalty of my presumption. I wish 
things had been otherwise, but I am sure you acted with 
a view to what you believed was your daughter's best 
good. We will both try to forget what is unpleasant in 
the past, and to avoid misunderstanding in the future. 
I am sorry that you thought it necessary to re-open your 
own recent wounds in trying to mollify my old ones. I 
should not have referred to these matters had you not 
done so ; but, since you have spoken of your misfortunes, 
you must allow me to express my deep sympathy with 
you in them." 

"I don't deserve your sympathy, or any man's," 
returned Mr. Holdsworth : " I brought my misfortunes 
on myself partly by my own fault, and partly by lending 
a too ready ear to the suggestions of a man whose whole 
aim in life has been to make money. The failure of my 
business has brought trouble on many ; but I begin to 
feel that it has been my own salvation. I shall never be 
a rich man again, but had I gone on as I was going, I 
might have gained wealth, but it would have been at the 
expense of self-respect and honour. It is well for me 
that I received a check in time. The temptations of 
business life are great, and were carrying me away." 

Basil could not but observe that his prospective father- 
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in-law was in many ways a changed man. He had lost 
much of his former confidence and self-assurance ; but 
notwithstanding all he had gone through, he looked less 
anxious and fretted than of old. The long separation 
from his favourite daughter had softened his nature, while 
it had saddened his life : their reconciliation brought 
back his old Ibve for her with renewed strength, and 
increased tenderness. She, on her part, forgot all his 
harsh treatment the moment he recalled her to her home, 
and treated him with even more than her old devotion. 

Basil and Alice were married early in the year in the 
church so well known to both of them. The event was 
the occasion of the intensest interest in the parish, even 
the vicar showing a warmth of feeling he had never ex- 
hibited when Basil was his fellow-worker. The happy 
pair left Coalville with the hearty good wishes of all their 
old friends, and were soon on their way to Paris. By 
Alice's especial desire, they had decided to follow on 
their honeymoon her own footsteps in her memorable 
tour with her aunt, that they might enjoy in communion 
the pleasures she had found so delightful under less 
happy circumstances. Part of the ground was new to 
Basil, so he was only too glad to have so agreeable and 
well-informed a cicerone as his new wife. To both of 
them the tour proved most enjoyable and interesting, and 
formed a golden memory for the rest of their lives. 

They returned to Wharton Hall in the early spring to 
pass a second honeymoon among English woods and 
fields, which all the experiences of foreign travel had not 
robbed of their attractions. The season was unusually 
bright and flowery, giving a happy augury for their future 
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life. To Basil especially it seemed as if he were another 
man than he had been a few months before. His 
religious doubts were at rest; his anxieties as to his 
future career were allayed ; he was at peace with all the 
world ; and, above all, his long waiting for the realisation 
of his fondest hopes was at length crowned with 
possession. He had, indeed, much to *be thankful for. 
Alice expressed her view of the case in the exclamation, 
** We are too happy, Basil ! " 

In the course of the summer, they paid a round of 
visits to various friends, among others to Alice's uncle, 
Mr. Courtenay. At his house a pleasing revelation 
awaited them. Entering the drawing-room, Alice was 
surprised to see a number of her own pictures on the 
walls, including the one that had first brought her fame. 
Her uncle, it seemed, had been unaware for some time 
of the difficulties in which she had been placed owing to 
her father's high-handed conduct; and when he had 
heard of them had hesitated to offer her assistance. 
The opportunity occurred, however, just at the right 
moment. As a genuine lover of art and a discriminating 
patron, he made it a point to visit the private views 
whenever he could. Thus it happened that he was at 
the Dudley Gallery when Alice first appeared as an 
exhibitor on its walls. Catching sight of her name in the 
catalogue, he sought out her picture, and was so much 
pleased with it that he purchased it at once, but under 
an assumed name, that she might not think he was 
bestowing charity upon her. Afterwards he looked for 
her pictures in all the exhibitions, and from time to time 
made further purchases. Thus, without her knowledge, 
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he had been able to assist her in the way most gratifying 
to herself. Though the discovery of his secret was a little 
embarrassing to both of them, it strengthened in Alice 
the kindly feelings she had always entertained towards 
her uncle. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

OLD FRIENDS REVISITED, 

There are few English counties that cannot boast some 
special characteristic, which is a source of pride to its 
natives. Lancashire has its great towns with their manu- 
factures and world-wide commerce ; Yorkshire has these 
also, with unrivalled scenery, and interesting historical 
associations, to boot ; Derbyshire has its lovely valleys 
and its medicinal springs; to the Devonshire man there 
is no county like his own, whether for scenery, antiquities, 
or the men of mark it has produced ; Hampshire has its 
New Forest, its Isle of Wight, and its dockyard ; and 
even little Rutland has its great school. 

Of them all, none seems to have so little claim to 
eminence as Essex. It has not a single large town, or 
even a cathedral city; it has no manufactures out of 
London ; no port worth mentioning, no high hills, and 
no great rivers. Possibly an Essex man has some pride 
in his native county; but if so, he seldom airs it in 
public. 

But even Essex is not without interest to those who 
know the county and its history. If it is lacking in sub- 
lime scenery, it has a varied beauty of its own, and has 
produced one of the greatest landscape painters of the 
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English school — John Constable. In Epping Forest, 
Hainault Forest, and other woodlands, we have remains 
of the great forests which once covered a large part of 
the county, and form now favourite haunts for the night- 
ingale and other songsters. If there are no great town^ 
there are many small ones ; and some of these are in- 
teresting. Though there are no cathedrals, Waltham 
Abbey, and other ancient churches are worth visiting: 
while Audley End is one of the finest Jacobaean mansions 
in the country. The coast line of Essex is tame and 
uninteresting, with its flat shores and muddy estuaries ; 
but some compensation is to be found even here in the 
excellent breeding-grounds these afford for oysters. 

Essex cannot boast a great school like Uppingham ; 
but it has numerous small grammar schools, one of which 
at least is unique in one respect, — the master of Chigwell 
School, according to the deed of foundation, must not 
be " a puffer of tobacco. '^ This village and its neigh- 
bourhood have been immortalised by Dickens in Bamaby 
RudgCy in the same way that notoriety has been given to 
Edmonton, by Cowper, as the goal of John Gilpin's 
famous ride. At this latter place, too, the hero-worship- 
per may find the grave of Charles Lamb ; and those in 
quest of historical spots, though they may not be able to 
find a noted battlefield, or feudal castle, may perhaps 
console themselves by inspecting the scene of the Rye 
House plot 

But we are not writing a guide-book. Whatever the 
county may lack, in contrast with more famous ones, 
there is one spot within its borders* which cannot fail to 
interest you, if you should light upon it, as I did last 

s 
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summer. I was taking a run on my tricycle over roads 
that I had not previously travelled, when I came upon a 
village differing widely in its characteristics from others 
through which I had passed. I had been remarking in 
some of these latter evident signs of the agricultural de- 
pression which I knew was severely affecting the county, 
— tenantless cottages, derelict farms, and dismantled 
windmills: in this village, however, I was struck with an 
appearance of rising prosperity; — new cottages were 
scattered around, each with its trim garden and bit of 
land attached, while the farms were carefully tilled and 
appeared to be all tenanted. 

It being a hot day, and the roads being dusty, I turned 
into the village inn for refreshment. In external appear- 
ance it was very similar to a dozen others which I had 
passed on the road ; but internally its arrangements were 
unusual. Instead of a bar, with beer-machines backed 
up by kegs and barrels of liquor, and little or no 
appearance of solid refreshments, the place had more 
the look of a railway restaurant. The counter was laid 
out with eatables, while urns stood at either end, evi- 
dently devoted to the decoction of tea and coffee. 
There were tables in the public room at which, while 
some discussed the orthodox glass of beer, more were 
partakjng of an ordinary meal. There was an entire 
absence of the tippling element, though the means of 
intoxication were at hand. 

My curiosity was excited by the unusual appearance of 
the place, and I addressed myself to the landlord, who 
himself presented none of the characteristics of the typical 
John Barleycorn. 
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" You seem to be almost temperance people here," I 
said. 

"Yes," he replied, "we are. Temperance is our 
motto ; though we don't force people to be teetotallers. 
We keep beer and spirits because they are called for ; 
but we don't put them under everybod/s nose." 

" But do you find this pays ?" I asked. 

" I should say it does," he replied ; " though that is 
not my concern. I have no interest in the profits. I 
have my wages whether it pays or not." 

" But this is surely not a brewer's house ?" I remarked, 
more and more bewildered. 

" Oh dear no ! It wouldn't pay a brewer to go on our 
lines. This place is run by the squire." 

" Oh, indeed ! Who is your squire ? " 

" Sir Basil Barrington, and a good squire he is, too, 
though he is a bit queer some ways." 

My interest was greatly aroused. I had known Basil 
Barrington when I was acting as assistant to a doctor at 
Coalville, but had lost sight of him since he left that 
place. I was seized at once with a desire to renew his 
acquaintance. Accordingly, when I had finished my 
repast, I turned my wheels towards Wharton Hall, and 
was soon in his presence. He was naturally much 
changed after fifteen years, as doubtless was I, so our 
recognition was mutually tardy. He remembered me, 
however, and soon we were pacing the gardens together 
in earnest talk. 

" How did you find me out ?" he asked. 

" By the merest accident. I am making a little tour 
on my tricycle, and stopped at the inn to quench my 
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thirst, as I was almost choked with the dust. The 
appearance of the place was so unusual that I asked the 
landlord what the meaning of it was, and then learned 
that you had turned publican.'' 

" Yes," he said. " I was a parson when you knew me 
before: circumstances made me a squire, and then I 
became a publican of my own choice. I am not sure 
whether I have not been as useful in that capacity as in 
either of the others. When I came here first, one of the 
greatest difficulties I found in the way of every effort to 
raise the condition of the labouring classes was the 
sottishness of the male population. When the day's 
work was over, the great majority who possessed any 
money or credit turned into the public-house, and sat 
fuddling themselves with beer and tobacco till closing 
time. I felt inclined to shut the place up, but this would 
have made me unpopular at once, and have done an 
injury to the neighbourhood, for there is no other house 
of call for some miles, and the bona-fide traveller would 
have suffered Another important point was, what were 
the men to do with themselves, especially on wet even- 
ings, if the inn were closed ? Their cottages for the 
most part were small and inconvenient, and offered little 
inducement to them to stay at home. So I had the 
double problem before me to reform the public-house, 
and improve the labourers' dwellings. 

"At the next licensing sessions I got the licence trans- 
ferred to myself, having pensioned the former landlord, 
who was an old man. Then I proceeded to re-model 
the place. I had all the barrels, spirit kegs, bottles, etc., 
removed out of sight, and the beer-machine set up in 
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another apartment. In fact I made the place what you 
see it now. I was determined that at least there should 
be no inducements to drink unnecessarily. The eflfort 
has altogether exceeded my expectations : now that it is no 
longer considered necessary to order drink for the good 
of the house, it has become the exception rather than the 
rule to take it at all. Many a waggoner will now take 
a glass of milk and a crust of bread and cheese ; whereas 
in the old days he would have been ashamed to ask for 
them, and would have been induced to drink by the 
sight of the liquor, and the example of others. Now, 
when a man goes in, he sees at once something to eat 
that looks tempting, and smells the fumes of tea and 
coffee instead of beer and spirits. 

"Another great reform. It used to be considered 
rather discreditable for a woman to enter a public-house 
for her own refreshment. Now, if a woman is tired and 
exhausted she can get a cup of tea, or something to eat, 
and continue her work. In harvest times and busy 
seasons, when men, women, and children are all in the 
fields, whole families often take some of their meals at 
the inn, where they know they can get solid, good food 
at little over actual cost. The bringing of the men and 
women together has been good in every way : not only 
is there less drinking and gambling, but the common 
language of the tap-room has been greatly changed. The 
public-house is now the club and rendezvous of the 
whole village : meetings are held there, and, not in- 
frequently, private parties gather within its walls on festal 
occasions, instead of in their own houses." 
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*' But does not this," I asked, '' tend to disorganise 
the home-life of the people ? " 

*' Not in the least," said Sir Basil, " the home-life of 
our people is in every way improved ; though, of course, 
this is only in part due to the public-house reform." 

" To what then do you attribute it ? " 

"To the men having decent homes to go to, and 
occupation for their spare time. I have had to rebuild 
nearly half of the cottages, on the estate. I have tried, 
however, to avoid making a model village. I hate model 
villages, where everything is so proper and regular. 
Uniformity destroys all the interest of village architecture, 
so I have endeavoured within certain limits to get as 
much variety as possible into our new houses. One thing 
of more importance than the architecture, every cottage has 
a quarter 6f an acre of land attached to it, and this has 
been a great reforming agency. The labourers vie with 
each, other in the products of their allotments, and it is 
really astonishing to see what they get out of them. 

" How has the agricultural depression affected you ? 
Have you many vacant farms ? " I enquired. 

" None at all, thank goodness ! and don't mean to 
have any," 

" How are you going to manage that ? I suppose 
you are reducing your rents more than others, or giving 
the land for nothing ? Eh ? " 

^* Not at all ! Of course I have had to reduce rents 
in some cases, but have actually been able to raise them 
in others." 

" Most extraordinary I " I exclaimed ; " raising rents in 
these times ! " 
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" You see," proceeded Sir Basil, " we adapt ourselves 
to circumstances. (He used the plural pronoun, as if 
the whole estate was a great co-partnership, as indeed it 
practically was.) We have largely banished the com- 
mercial idea from our farming. Many farmers have 
ruined themselves in trying to grow wheat, for which the 
price they get barely covers the cost of production. We 
produce now only as much as we need for our own con- 
sumption, and this we grind on the estate. In other 
ways we are largely a self-supporting community. Our 
chief traffic with the outer world is in dairy-produce, 
fruit and vegetables, which we send direct to London, by 
a regular service of light waggons nearly every day ; and 
in the purchase of such articles as we cannot make for 
ourselves. The majority of our wants we are able to 
supply without going from home, and we have re-estab- 
lished many of the cottage industries that our fore-fathers 
and fore-mothers practised. This is the way we manage 
to be prosperous while others are bewailing the hard 
time^." 

" How did you find the capital for all these improve- 
ments ? " I asked. 

" Well ! Everything was not done at once, of course. 
We live modestly, and have no difficulty in applying a 
considerable surplus every year to the development of 
our ideas :— our ideas, I say, for I am not going to claim 
the merit of all the prosperity you see. Lady Harrington 
has her notions as well as I, and is not less enthusiastic 
in their pursuit. Then our income increases with the 
development of the estate, and we are able here and there 
to raise rents where improvements have increased the 
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farmers' returns : for our tenants understand now that 
we are not exploiting them, and that the larger our rent- 
roll, the more prosperous will be the whole community. 
But I shall tire you with all this talk. You must come 
in and have some lunch now, and sleep here to-night if 
you can stay : then I can show you some more of our 
doings." 

Of course, as my time was my own, I at once 
accepted, and we re-entered the house. What a sight 
met my eye when we assembled around the table ! 
Seven olive-branches graced the board, from Basil, junior, 
a sturdy lad of fourteen, to a baby girl of two, who was 
seated in a high chair at her mother's side. It was 
holiday time, and all were at home. Lady Barrington 
rose with her old smile to greet me, and evidently 
appreciated my admiration of her children. She, too, 
was much changed : from the slim girl I had known, 
she had developed into a buxom matron, but she had by 
no means lost her good looks. 

" After luncheon Sir Basil took me over the house : last 
of all into a wing which had been disused in his father's 
time. This he had converted into a sort of parish in- 
stitute. The upper rooms had been thrown into one, 
forming a large hall which was at once museum, library, 
picture-gallery, and lecture-room. The museum aimed 
at representing the natural history of the district, and 
possessed a fairly complete collection of its fauna, and 
an extensive herbarium. The pictures on the walls were 
largely portraits of famous personages (upon whose 
histories Sir Basil would from time to time descant before 
a delighted rustic audience), and historical scenes. 
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On the ground floor were class-rooms, where, under 
Lady Barrington's direction, boys and girls learnt draw- 
ing, modelling, lace-making, and other artistic work. 
There were workshops also, where the boys who had a 
turn for the humbler crafts were taught carpentry, and 
other useful arts, by experienced instructors. 

"I have great hopes of the rising generation of 
Wharton," remarked Sir Basil. " The older people have 
such limited ideas that they are difficult to work upon, 
but our young people display great intelligence and 
aptitude in many ways, and that without despising their 
daily labour. You would hardly believe it, but nearly 
all the specimens in ourlittle museum were obtained and 
mounted by boys and girls on the estate, and I think 
they do them credit." 

" Indeed they do, and I am sure you must feel very 
proud of all the results of your labours. I have been 
astonished and delighted by what I have seen. By the 
way, I suppose you never preach now ? " 

" Oh ! yes, I do. I am always preaching, though not 
often from a pulpit." 

" Do you still stick to your Swedenborgian notions ? " 

" More firmly than ever, though I object to the term 
Swedenborgian, as ascribing to the instrument what 
belongs to the Divine Agent But that apart, I owe to 
Swedenborg more than I can tell you. In his rational 
theology, and profound spiritual philosophy, I have found 
a solution to all the doubts that once harassed my mind, 
and a guide to the conduct of life that leaves no room 
for questioning as to whether it is worth living or not. 
Having found such a treasure, it is impossible that I 
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tboold keep it to myself: so I endeavour to drop a word 
in season wherever I may, and have the satisfoction of 
seeing the seed germinate in many cases, and bring forth 
fruit The law of our litUe community is the law of u e 
and mutual helpfulness, which is the central principle of 
the New Church doctrine of life. ' None of us liveth to 
himself,' and there are few, even of the children, who 
have not learnt the happiness that belongs to a life of 
usefulness. I do not prosel3rtise, but try to influence. 
On Sunday afternoons I have little talks in our lecture 
room with such of the people as choose to come. A few 
join with the members of my own family in the worship 
of the One God and Saviour, Jesus Christ ; and from 
time to time partake with us in the Sacrament of His 
own appointment I occasionally lecture in other places 
in advocacy of the New Church doctrines ; and use my 
pen also in defence and exposition of them. So you see 
I am by no means ashamed of my profession." 

" Do you never r^et leaving the Church ? " I asked. 
** I quite believe you would have attained a high position 
if you had not done so." 

" I did regret it very much at the time, but the step 
was unavoidable. Now I see that it was also providential. 
If I had remained where I was, I should have been 
crippled and thwarted in many ways; and could 
certainly not have done what I have done here. As I 
look back on the past, I see more and more how every 
step has been arranged for me ; and that the circumstances 
I would have avoided, if I had been able, were often 
those that led to the most important and far-reaching 
crises of my life. I have been led by a way that I knew 
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not to a land flowing with milk and honey. The lines 
have truly fallen to me in pleasant places; I have a 
goodly heritage." 

I could but agree with my host in this latter sentiment : 
his seemed to be an ideal life. Since this day, when I 
accidentally found him out, I have visited him many 
times ; and my first impressions have become confirmed. 
We are now on the most intimate terms, and, whenever 
the labours of a trying London practice permit, I run 
down to spend a quiet Sunday with him. This is how 
it happens that I am able to tell you so much of his 
history now. 



Robert R, Sutherland, Printer, Edinburgh. 
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